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TAMAKI MIURA 


DISTINGUISHED JAPANESE SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION APPEARING 
THIS SUMMER IN OPERA AND CONCERT IN ITALY AND FRANCE 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Hall, New York 


Carnegie 


rHI INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 

lege work MACHECA BUILDING New 


Orleans, Le 


Secures 


lisiana 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Hau 


New York 


603-4 CARNEGIE 


SCHOOL, 

Musical Stenogra 
and Private School 
church trials 

48 Lefferts Place 


RT 
Ear-Training, 
in Public 
aching for 


M. F. BU 
Sight Singing 
phy Normal course 
M usic Special co 
Ad«dress: Brooklyr 


School 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic--Interpretation——Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie ‘Hall; New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CQNTRALTO 
Managéthent: : 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 
67th St, N. Y Tel 


Annie 


so W 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 


Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. 


Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail 
Srupio: 611 Carweorm Hawt New Yor« 

Phone, 1350 Circle, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 8005 Morningside, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 6and Street, New York. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
is7 West St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


6oth 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Musie School, N. Y Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 


staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City, 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 

OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae Anna Zitorer, Director. 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 

Bidg.), New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA “SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, ah 


2184 Bathgate Ave., 
‘remont, 


1425 Broadway, 
Residence: 


Phone, 3067 











ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Mititer Vocar Art-Sct- 
ENCE Auditions by appointment only 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y Phone, 1t3s0 Circle 


Address 


secretary 


Mr ’ , ,. . - * 
AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
M , 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 
For all particulars apply to 
Carnegie Hall 154 West s7th St 
Tel. Circle 1472 
Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
6s Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Borce is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons, Te 1350 Circle 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 


Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N, Y, Tel. 291 Morningside 
HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764 


HARRY ANDERTON, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


_ Ore Say . Se 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 

703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas... Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 1o7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 
MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically Successfully put into prac 

tical use, 

Public—Small Private Classes now 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall, ..Res. Phone, 428M Bedford 


taught 


Large form- 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: soq Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 797s. 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7oth Street, New York, 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West &sth Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
Hall, New York City 


SCHOOL 


yor Carnegie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 

Phone, 


Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 


BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH INSTRUCTION 
Ave. New York City 

6568 W Tremont. 


Montgome ry 
rel 


1743 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, October rst 


MMe, REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—io2 New York 


East 64th Street, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal 
Address, J. 


Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, Lehmann 


CARTALL, 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OP” SINGING 
43 West 46th Street; New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York, 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address,. 408 W., 150th 

St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE N¢ )AK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


House, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
67th Street ‘ 
Phone, Columbus 8462 


SINGING 


50 West New York 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 

257. West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
MARIE MIKOVA 

Pianist - Instruction, 
243 East 7and St New York 


Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


35 East 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 7zad Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, 


New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960, 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


FOR 
AND 


INSTITUTE 
PIANO 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


230 E. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


251 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a hmited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


(in Summit, 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Sing.ng lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Park West New York 

Tel. 4474 Academy. 


424 Central 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecre Hatt 3 New Yorx 
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Stanley GARDNE a 
1Gladstone Avenue —- estmonat, Meatreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic S 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


S Secs TIAnISS 


LEVY “i 


CHICAGO 


ENGELHARDT wounis 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree:, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy'er 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music, 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


New York 
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651 Wea 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 








Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vscstiasie 


337 West 86th Street New Vork City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice InsTRUCTOR ann Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to 
229 West rogth St., N. 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


1716 Chestnut St.. Pilea, ied Tues. and Fri. Aft. 
1914 Diamond St. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carolyn WILLARD ‘ms 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 








Y. ned Academy 1374 

















6036 Eberhart Ave., - Chicago, Hil. 
FOSTER MEZZO- 
CONTRALTO 


Address: J. . Rey 5 | 235 W. 1024 St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles}: 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 

(ntornatiqnally Recognized as aus Volee Builder, 

ice Repairer and Coac! 

Special mk... in Diction. Pupils perctib for Sone, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful aoe Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
mal Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“WIL 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 











Concert 
Organist 
. Chicago 





STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington A N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, § Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball! Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN || 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schifimann Bide. St, Panl, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON |* 


Pianist Syracuse ey ~O nee New York 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Me. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chesinut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eReth- El, Union phectegtans Fo Seminary. 
4a Fifth Ave., 


=| GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
—_ Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
others. 


118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House oa 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
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Philadelphia 























COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
‘FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
am } kk CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tour of C a 


¢ DUFAULT == 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


’ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALT® 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, lll. 


BONG! 











TENOR 


Transcontinental 
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“In exami: 
voice and examining ry at foul 
always suggest to him to 


MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can eoonpe her notice and 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
654 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 














<MZO00” 





NEW VORK 
Cc, oh dral 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


:HUGO 


aa 
INSTRUCTION 





J 

oO 
a 
N 


Bridgeport, Cons. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Addresa, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella Ma 
60 J 








Smith 


erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


¢ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 








Personal Address: 
419 West 146th Street, New York 





MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE s2z=« 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °222.=,r% 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arte Building Chicago, U1. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, Fe mach 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES. Acolian Hall New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mir. HENRY ina |¢ 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 








Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





Address: 144 East 1soth Street, New York City 





SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 








Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Siesgieg | 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, 
Didur, Chaliapin, Sammarco, 
Sembach, Zerola, etc, 







Studio: | 
Carnegie Hall, New York City J 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


/§ KRONOLD £2! 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFOR 
52 East 7th + ah 7 xe > 


ttre HOFFMANN se 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 


Teacher and Mana GIAC 
118 West 77th Steet’ _ sg oo 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Building 








Cellist 


561 West 147th st 


Z>rt 














rmce>a 





Fine Arts 


Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera C 
Aeolian Hall, Kew York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 














Seteanenet Antonia Saw yer - 
FRANCES DE VILLA 


ALL 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


— 

















L in recitals of bis own works 
guepoasted ongs *The 
T Devil's Love ong,’ Even 
.£ ing Song “Tw o Roses,” 
“Dusky  L ullab ny,” ‘Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piase School. 839 Carnegie Hal! 
idence, 522 West 136 Strest | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS nam 


GRAND PRIZES 
C7NCAGO 899° 3T.LOUrS 1904) 
° 


279 7TH AVE 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
UR - pe) 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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BRAD 


1854 NEW 





F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 

















Yvette 
Guilbert 


SEASON 1920-21 


Under the direction of 


Miss Helen Love 


1 West 34th Street New York 


NOW BOOKING 








HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHER 
786 West End Avenue, New York 
Brooklyn 


2869 West 29th Street, 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 


Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building. 
New York City 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Teacher 
i 6935 Bedford 


daiee 











E 
T 
A 
os Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 











Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conduactor 
118 West Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


MOTEL FALCO ....::<2.... 


Sole Management: Clacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Streot New York 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, 


’ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
Subjects. 
New York 








New York 
New York 





a 
Studio: 118 West 7%th Pm 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 
Met. magnaei & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Tel. 2919 Schuyler 





L 
D 
R 
E 
D 
Studie: 315 W, 79th St., N.Y. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elisa Fischer, rt Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin” 


Four volumes—First Principles to Highest 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Hen n- 
ard, translated into English, with necessar 
fingering and. bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 
special studies by Musin and other Masters. 














No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofcre exist end stamp for History of 
the Belgian ool. 

MEMORIES" by Ovide Musin. Contains 
anecdote adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
career than years, ned twice 
around ‘the "World. Au h letter of Leo- 

ld II, King of the #8, Saint-Saéns; 20 
ftustrations. Price $2.50 net. 
New York City 






sREUTER 


PIANIST 


" 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 





and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as‘ ‘Madrig ale’® 
ag rovatore,’ ‘* Hu- 
Jnoresque,”’ ‘‘Barcarolle, "j 
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NEWARK’S SIXTH FESTIVAL 
ANOTHER MUSICAL TRIUMPH 
FOR JERSEY METROPOLIS 


Conductor Wiske Secures Capital Results from Chorus 
of 600 and Orchestra, Assisted by Tetrazzini, 
Macbeth, Romaine, Ruffo, Bonci and Others— 
Three Notable Concerts Given 


Amid a most depressing rain storm, Newark’s sixth 
annual music festival opened on Friday evening, April 30. 
But if all was gloomy without, within the great First 
Regiment Armory, where the festival has been held ever 
since its beginning, all was bright and cheerful, and the 
large and enthusiastic audience bore witness to the fact 
that it took more than a mere storm to dampen its ardor 
or lessen its numbers. 

It was a real feast of artistic beauty which met the eye 
upon entering the floor. The committee 
on decorations had labored long and 
faithfully and the result accomplished 
was altogether excellent. American flags 
predominated with yellow and blue as the 
subsiding color scheme. The chorus—a 
study in black and white—sat upon a 
huge platform at one end of the armory, 
the sounding board effect being obtained 
by an immense yellow and white banner, 
which extended in graceful lines from the 
ceiling to a place just back of the last 
row of singers. American flags flanked 
both sides of the platform, hiding unar- 
tistic entrances and the same motif was 
to be found in the entrance for the public 
with American flags draped on a field of 
white. The boxes and balconies carried 
out the scheme, each of the boxes being 
named for a great composer. Anyone 
would indeed have to have been utterly 
impervious to impressions, not to have 
been at once charmed and put in the mood 
for the delightful program which fol- 
lowed. 

Credit for the success of this. and 
previous festivals is due in a very great 
measure to the untiring efforts and zeal 
of C. Mortimer Wiske, who has. been 
the musical director, artistic head and 
general leader of all six of the festi- 
vals. Mr. Wiske is a choral leader who 
knows how to obtain the best results. He 
had an idea that Newark and its im- 
mediate environs had the voices, patience 
and energy sufficient to make possible a 
large and representative chorus and = 
pride enough in its chorus to back a = 
music festival in such a way as 
to make it both a financial and an 
artistic success. Time has proved the 
truth of his idea. The festivals have 
become a strong factor in the musical 
life of that section of New Jersey and, 
besides attracting local music lovers, have 
drawn others from New York, Long Is- 
land and even farther away. 

The first festivals were such a syccess 
that in 1916 the Newark Music Festival 
Association was incorporated, its affairs 
being governed by a board of trustees, 
through an executive committee. At 
present the officers include thoroughly 
representative citizens of Newark, as wit- 
ness: President, Wallace M. Scudder; 
first vice-president, C. W. Fergenspan; 
second vice-president, Louis Bamberger ; 
secretary, George A. Kuhn; treasurer, G. 
Wisner Thorne, and Charles Grant 
Shaffer, as a member of the executive 
committee. The chorus of 600 voices, 
which is the backbone of the festival 
showed the splendid result of Mr. Wiske’s 
training, singing with. an excellence of 
enunciation and a spontaneity of attack 
which is thoroughly enjoyable.. Music 
lovers of Newark, in addition to their 
debt of gratitude to Conductor Wiske, 
for all that he has accomplished, cer- 
tainly owe a similar debt to each and 
every member of the chorus for their 
faithful efforts to make the event a suc- 
cess. 











First Concert Fripay Eventnc, APRIL 30. 

Luisa Tetrazzini was the stellar attraction of the open- 
ing concert on Friday evening, April 30, and her appear- 
ance for her first number was the signal for a great out- 
burst of enthusiastic applause which continued for some 
minutes, the while the great diva bowed, blew kisses and 
waved her handkerchief at her great audience. Her first 
number was the Mad Scene from “Hamlet” (Thomas), 
sung with beauty of tone and splendid dramatic intensity. 
It was Mme. Tetrazzini at her best, and a best which 
thoroughly charmed her appreciative audience, and which 
caused her to return again and again to bow her thanks, 
until finally she was persuaded to give an encore, assisted 
by her accompanist at the piano, Pietro Cimara. Mr. 
Cimara performed a like service for her other program 


and encore numbers, although for a place the size of the 
great armory the orchestra is much the better for such 
work, as was shown by her first number. 

For her song group Mme. Tetrazzini elected to sing 
“Nina,” by Tosti, although her programmed number was 
“La Pas Torella” of Veracini; the familiar “L’Eco” of 
Eckert, and the Tosti “Serenata.” The Eckert number is 
a general favorite with Tetrazzini admirers, and on this 
occasion she was not even allowed to complete it, so en- 
thusiastic were her delighted hearers. The final pro- 
grammed number for Mme. Tetrazzini was the “Carnival 
of Venice,” by Jules Benedict. Of course, she had to give 
extras, her audience being loath to go, even after she had 
been more than gracious. 

Judson House, tenor, was the other soloist on this pro- 
gram, singing the popular “Una Furtiva Lagrima” from 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” with splendid orchestral 
accompaniment. The singer was in splendid voice and did 
ample justice to the aria, interpreting it with a dramatic 
insight, a beauty of tone and clarity of diction which was 
altogether worthy of the highest praise. His audience sig- 
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Photo by Marcia Stein. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS, 


The charming soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has been com- 
pelled to refuse many concert engagements for the spring on account of her tour 
with the Scotti Grand Opera Company which opened on May 3 in Birmingham, 
Ala.,.and which will continue its season for four weeks. 
Mimi in “La Bohéme” at the opening performance. 

the role of Ah-Yoe in “L’Oracolo” throughout the entire tour. 
Metropolitan Opera appearances in “L'Oracolo” and “Parsifal,” within the last 
few weeks, she appeared at one of the Sunday night concerts there and filled con- 
cert engagements in 


Elmira, N. Y.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Salem, 


Wilmington, Del. 
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nified its unqualified approval in no uncertain terms, and 
at length Mr. House was prevailed upon to sing again. 
Then he gave by special request Marshall's “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” a song which seems to enjoy eternal youth 
and popularity with American audiences everywhere. For 
the Marshall number Sidney Baldwin, at the piano, lent 
excellent aid. 

As in other years, the concert opened with a fanfare of 
trumpets, after which the orchestra gave the overture to 
“Mignon” (Thomas) and the sixth annual Newark festi- 
val was really begun. Before continuing with the pro- 
gram, a word of praise should be given. to the work of 
the orchestra and for Conductor Wiske, under whose 
baton such splendid results were accomplished. In addi- 

(Continued on page 28.) 


Mme. Sundelius will sing 
She will also be heard in 
In addition to her 


BODANZKY GIVES AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS A CHANCE TO 
HEAR THEIR OWN WORKS 


For Nine Hours His Orchestra Labors Over New 
Works, Few of Which, if Any, Are Deserving of 
Production—These Rehearsals Are to Be 
Made an Annual Event 


Nine hours last week did the New Symphony Orchestra 
of New York (or has it already become the National 
Symphony Orchestra?) devote to the rehearsing of orches- 
tral works by American composers, works that had never 
seen, or, rather, heard the light of day; new works which, 
until the New Symphony players read them at sight (and 
played them remarkably well at that) had never existed 
except in the brains of their composers. Conductor Bo 
danzky announces that these rehearsals will be an annual 
feature. They afford the young compos- 
ers—although some of them, by the way, 
were not young—an opportunity to hear 
their compositions, and they afford Mr. 
=  Bodanzky an opportunity to get hold of 
= some really good American novelty for 
his programs; at least that is what they 
do theoretically. Unfortunately, out of the 
twenty odd pieces played in the four 
mornings devoted to the rehearsals, April 
26, *27, 28 and 29, there was not one that 
sufficiently impressed on first hearing so 
that its inclusion in a National Symphony 
= program next winter was assured. The 
reports of the judges have not yet been 
; examined and compared by Mr. Bo- 
= danzky. If any announcement is then 
= made as to the performance of some of 
the works next winter, it will be noticed 
; in these columns. And speaking of the 
= judges, there did not seem to be any par- 
= ticularly fervid interest in American 
: music on the part of a large majority of 

the prominent musicians who had accept- 
ed the invitation of the orchestra manage- 
ment to serve on the jury. Out of the 





= dozen or more whose names were an- 
nounced, just five were in regular at 
tendance, although one or two of the 


others turned up for a single rehearsal 
As is usually the case, those five were 
= among the most occupied persons of the 
whole list. 
Wuat Tuey Wrote, 
Since the names of the composers are 
3 unknown to the judges, it will nct be out 
+ of place to take here a brief glance at 
— the programs. There were three sym- 
phonies. One of them, a “Shakespeare 
Symphonie,” was one of the best works 
listened to, finely scored—especially for 
the strings—and with much interesting 
thematic material. Its one fault was 
length. With perhaps ten minutes chopped 
-off, it would be well worth a public hear- 
ing. The second symphony was unim- 
portant, and the third, conducted by its 
composer, as correct as it was dull—true 
“Kapellmeistermusik.” From the stand- 
point of popular appeal there was an 
“Oriental Suite” that did not continue as 
well as it started off. Peculiarly enough 
in this suite the people at the “Wailing 
Wall” sang a Lutheran chorale and the 
“Oriental” bazaar resounded to Spanish 
rhythms. Another suite, “The Sphinx,” 
was decidedly better. Two of its move 
ments were excellent. There was still a 
third suite, which was just a plain “suite” 
of three short numbers, bright, melodic 
music, not very original, but well scored; 
in fact, the work that, on the whole, 
seemed best calculated to appeal to the 
average audience 
Of symphonic poems there was a 
plenty, some just plain poems without a 











Mess. ond = program, and others with such titles as 
: “Abelard and Heloise,” “Mountain Pic- 
a tures (with a final section § called 


= “Crashing Masses”), “Evangeline” (best 
of them, because the shortest), and even 
“The Struggle for Existence,” a work 
that never will survive it—the struggle. 

There was some “Wedding Music,” which would have 
been good indeed if only Wagner and Mendelssohn had 
not written it many years ago; and—oh, yes—there was 
“Decoration Day,” which deserves more than passing at 
tention. Before, however, it gets it, mention must be 
made of the unflagging energy and the fine musicianship of 
Paul Eisler, assistant conductor of the orchestra, to whom 
fell the task of conducting all the works. So hard and 
so intelligently did Eisler labor that one regretted only 
that the rehearsals did not bring forth something more 
promising to reward him. The orchestra men, did 
some exceedingly good “prima vista” work. It was no 
mean task to read five or six large works in a morning, 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Europe's Musical Centers Thrive 
Despite War’s Aftermath 


Economic Crises Fail to Affect Opera and Concert Audiences in London, Liverpool, Paris, Berlin, Munich, 
Leipsic, Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Vienna, Copenhagen, Bruenn, The Hague and Rome 


LONDON 


“Romeo and Juliet” Back Again—“Mastersingers’ 
Closes Winter-Spring Opera Season—Crowded 
House Hears Mischa Leon—City Mourns 
Death of Lady Elgar 
London, April 12, 1920.—Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” has survived the musical blandishments of twenty- 
three operatic composers, so far as I can discover with 


the aid of Towers’ Dictionary of Operas and my own 
experience, No doubt Gounod’s is the best thus far, al- 
though little of his music is worthy of the poetry and 


passion of the drama. The latest composer to give a coat 
of musical paint to Shakespeare’s old literary monument 
is John Edmund Barkworth, I heard his “Romeo and 
juliet” given by the Fairbairn-Miln Opera Company at 
the Surrey Theater on April 7, and I heard the composer 
make a speech in which he said that, unlike the apothecary 
in the play, he was not in need of forty ducats, and I 
wondered in a midsummer night’s dream sort of way if 
it was not easier for a rich composer than a poor com- 
poser to get extremely long operas produced. When I say 
a poor composer I mean a composer who lacks money. 
Once upon a time there was a rich composer who was 
poor in musical ideas, but as that has nothing to do with 
this new “Romeo and Juliet” I will say that the music was 
pleasing and often gave the singers plenty of opportunity 
to make effects which were very warmly applauded by 
the audience. Now and then the composer's lack of stage 
experience, and lack of dramatic instinct as well, caused 
him to put the wrong kind of music in scenes which de- 
manded other treatment. In my judgment, however, the 
merits far outweigh the demerits and I would gladly hear 
the work again. No doubt the beauty of Shakespeare's 
words made the opera doubly attractive to me, though I 
must say that the drama as Shakespeare left it is com- 
plete in itself. The music is only the fifth wheel added to 
a perfectly satisfactory four wheeled coach. Singing takes 
much more time than speaking requires. The composer 
consequently had to omit very much of the poet’s text. 
The beauty of the singing voice, nevertheless, more than 
compensated the necessary distortion of the lines. 
Shakespeare’s sentences are too full of subtle delicacies of 
thought and picturesque expressions to make a good lib- 
retto for an opera. Voltaire makes one of his characters 
in “Candide” speak disparagingly of an opera libretto: “I 
might perhaps like the opera better if the secret had never 
been discovered of making it such a monstrous absurdity 
that my reason revolts at it. Let those who like them 
go and see inferior tragedies set to music, where the 
scenes are made only to bring in by hook or by crook 
two or three ridiculous songs in which the voice of some 
actress may be employed to the best advantage.” Exactly; 
that is what a iibretto is for, namely, to provide the com- 
poser with musical opportunities. And it is because 
Shakespeare made his literary work complete in itself and 
paid no attention whatever to the possible needs of the 
composers who were to set his drama to music, that the 
pure and unaltered text of Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” is not satisfactory as an opera text. Gounod’s 
librettist took the Shakespeare story and made a proper 
opera book for the composer. 

Sylva Van Dyck was a lovable young Juliet with a de- 
lightfully fresh and youthful voice who sang and acted 
the part to perfection. I think it was Ellen Terry who 
said that the part of Juliet was rarely well played, be- 
cause the actresses with sufficient art and experience were 
usually too old, and the young actresses seldom had enough 
artless art to make such a tremendously tragic role con- 
vincing. In the opera, however, a good voice well used 
makes up for many dramatic shortcomings. The two gen- 
tlemen of Verona, in whom Juliet took the most interest 
during the first performance of the opera, were the con- 
ductor and the tenor. Now the tenor was a most pleasing 
young fellow. No wonder Juliet Capulet fell in love with 
him, His name off the stage is George Webster, which 
is not at all like Romeo Montague. But then, Juliet told 
him that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
He, too, manifested a very keen interest in the con- 
ductor’s stick, even turning around when kneeling beside 
Juliet’s tomb to keep a careful eye on the beat. When 
the play was over, even at the witching hour of midnight, 
a wag in the gallery, endowed with that wonderful wit 
which gallery wags often have, called loudly for the 
author. He reminded me of Mrs. John Gilpin, who, 
“though on pleasure bent, still had a frugal mind” As 
I was leaving the theater a solemn faced friend of mine, 
who writes for a theological quarterly but who cultivates 
the art of humor in his spare moments, asked me why 
Juliet’s rejected suitor was called the County Paris. I 
told him that Shakespeare had probably called him a 
county because he was not big enough to be called a prov- 
ince. My friend gave me his benediction at the parting. 

“Masterstncers” CLoses SEason. 


The winter-spring season, as it is called, came to an end 
at Covent Garden with “The Mastersingers” on Saturday 
evening, April 10. Fourteen operas in all were given 
during this season of which by far the greater number 
were by Wagner. Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” was to have 
been given, but was not. How odd it would seem to see 
the names of Bach, Mendelssohn and Brahms on the bill- 
board of an opera house! Yet it is not impossible to have 
Bach’s name among the composers of 1920's grand season. 


* ment and refinement of tone some 





Bach’s eleventh son, Johann Christian, known as the Eng- 
lish Bach, was very popular as an opera composer here 
in London about the time the American colonies declared 
their independence. But it is only tately that any one has 
turned to the one and only Johann Sebastian Bach for an 
opera. 
MiscHa Leon ENps Prosperous SEASON. 

Mischa Leon, the indefatigable recitalist, has given his 
last recital for the present season. Aeolian Hall was 
packed full as usual last Friday, April 9, when he sang a 
great number of Scandinavian songs in the original lan- 
guages, all of which are said to be equally familiar to 
Mischa Leon, but which, as Casca said about the speech 
of Cicero, were Greek to me. The final recital was under 
the patronage of the Dowager Queen Alexandra, herself 
a Dane. The preceding recital consisted entirely of British 
works sung in English. A little earlier came a song re- 
cital of classical works sung in German, and the recitals 
preceding the German concert were of a miscellaneous 
nature. But all of Mischa Leon’s recitals were alike in 
one respect, namely, generously supported by the public, 
which filled the hall more than comfortably full and took 
every opportunity of applauding the popular tenor. Be- 
tween his London recitals he Sas been singing all over 
England and Scotland with the same unvarying success. 
The Scandinavian composers represented gave the pro- 
gram a novel appearance, to say nothing at all about the 
sound of the Norse music. We all know Sinding, Grieg, 
Sibelius. But who are Sigurd Lie, Rung, Carl Nielson, 
Junner, Knudson, Kérling? There were other names and 
other songs, which would have hardly found their way to 
London across the dull North Sea if it had not been for 
Mischa Leon’s Scandinavian recital. Some of the older 
critics thought the singer sang with too much operatic 
fervor and would have preferred him to sing with the be- 
coming restraint of a concert recitalist and a gentle ballad 
singer. The best answer Mischa Leon can make is that 
his recitals always draw large audiences. 

A Juco-Stav VIOLINIsT. 

The young violinist, Yovanovitch Bratza, who was born 
in May, 1904, at Novisad, Jugo-Slavia, is doing very well 
in London. He creates the greatest enthusiasm with his 
dash and brilliancy. He will probably get depth of senti- 
ay, if he is to be a 
really serious competitor of other young men who also 
play the violin and appeal to the public through the me- 
dium of names which are less Jugo-Slavic in their lin- 
guistic idiosyncrasies. 

British Music Society WANTs a Funp, 

The small concert giver continues to flourish as the 
green bay tree, but I hardly think it would add to the 
joys of the new world to send over from this old land any 
of the shadows of the aforesaid tree. When the small 
musician grows bigger, or does something more worthy of 
record, his doings will be recorded in these columns. 
The British Music Society—by the way, was there ever 
an English Language Society or a German Music So- 
ciety ?—is making progress of a kind. I do not know that 
it has caused any wonderful new composition to be written, 
but it is collecting money and getting organized to pub- 
lish the worthy works already written. Lord Howard De 
Walden is working hard to get a foundation fund, and has 
offered five thousand pounds if the society will raise an 
equal amount before next New Year’s Day. - 

Deatu or LApy ELcar. 

Lady Elgar, who died last week, was one of those rare 
women who are of actual musical service to their com- 
poser husbands. Bach had a very valuable assistant in his 
second wife, Anna Magdalena. Specimens of her hand- 
writing and music copying are to be on exhibition at the 
Bach festival which begins next Friday at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, and lasts five days. Schumann like- 
wise owed a great debt to the devotion of Clara Wieck, 
who played the young composer’s works a great deal at a 
time when such harmonic extravagance was little wel- 
come. Sir Edward Elgar’s wife, too, was an excellent 
pianist, who sacrificed what seemed like a brilliant social 
career in becoming the life companion of a provincial vio- 
lin teacher. She believed in Elgar and his music, and she 
lived to see her confidence justified. She prepared as much 
as she could of his orchestral score paper by ruling the 
bar lines and writing the names of the instruments in their 
proper places. Several lyrics from her pen were set to 
music by her illustrious husband. Elgar, the composer, 
fighting his own battles and making music in. his own way, 
has many critics who find little pleasure in his works. 
Elgar, the afflicted man, bowing in grief beside the mortal 
remains of a beloved wife, has no enemies. Even the most 
ruthless of his opponents will join his most ardent ad- 
mirers in sympathetic pity for a bereaved man. 

HANpEL’s Frrenps To Move. 

Another of London’s venerable institutions is threat- 
ened with disruption. The great and ever growing city 
has long ago passed beyond the grounds of the Foundling 
Hospital and crawled miles into the country. But the 
ground has now become so valuable that there is talk of 
selling it at a huge profit and building a larger Foundling 
Hospital outside the city limits. The old building as it 
now stands was often visited by Handel. The robust and 
vigorous composer who fought men and held obstinate 
and offending female singers suspended out of the window 
if they crossed his will, was the most kind hearted and 
tender man imaginable to the waifs and strays of the 
Foundling Hospital. When it was in need of funds he 


gave his services and compelled a number of singers and 
players to help him raise a goodly sum of 1,000 pounds— 
no mean gift in 1740. He played the organ for the chil- 
dren times without number, even after he became blind, 
and he left to the library of the Foundling Hospital the 
manuscript original of “The Messiah.” I have seen it 
there on several occasions, and it always seemed to me as 
if I never came so much in touch with the old composer 
and irascible bachelor as when I heard the children sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of the organ Handel had given 
them and felt to the full the pathos of so many singing 
children who had no homes, who knew nothing of father, 
mother, sister, brother, whose names even were given them 
by the directors of the hospital, and the records of whose 
irregular births were unknown or suppressed. Be it ever 
so humble, there’s no place like home. Yes! but what if 
there is not even a place humble enough to be home? 
CLARENCE LUvCas. 


LIVERPOOL 


Sir Henry Wood’s Reading of Walt Whitman’s “Sea 
Symphony” Pleases—A Rap at Scriabine’s : 
“Divine Poem” 

Liverpool, March 17, 1920——High water mark from a 
choral point of view was reached on March 2, when Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’ setting of Walt Whitman’s “Sea Sym- 
phony” was produced under Sir Henry J. Wood and in 
the presence of an unusually large audience. This work, 
which was first heard at the Leeds Festival of 1910 under 
the direction of the composer, is a pretentious piece of 
writing, extremely difficult and frequently ungrateful to 
the singers, high notes being distributed with almost reck- 
less extravagance; but, as regards the intrinsic merits of 
the music, I am inclined to think that its value as an in- 
stance of native ability is somewhat exaggerated. It is 
reminiscent more than once of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha,” and Wagner, Leoncavallo and Elgar are also rep- 
resented. The orchestration is really the best part of it 
and might form the basis of a separate instrumental com- 
mentary quite independently of the vocal score, which 
often errs on the side of unnecessary harshness and com- 
plexity. It was certainly no fault of Wood that the per- 
formance was not absolutely convincing, for he took an 
immense amount of pains with it, superintending several 
rehearsals with all that soundness of method that distin- 
guishes this sincere and able man. He is credited with 
claiming that the “Sea Symphony” is the finest thing writ- 
ten since the ninth symphony, but I find it impossible to 
admit this even when stated by so high an authority as 
the Queen’s Hall expert. However, the bare fact must 
be admitted that it was a triumph for the choir and re- 
flected the utmost credit on all sections as well as to the 
chorus-master, A. W, Pollitt, though the work, as a whole, 
is not sufficiently important to justify the expenditure of 
so much time and trouble. The singing of the soloists, 
Carrie Tubb and Herbert Heyner (a competent baritone), 
was at least note perfect, but the periods allotted to both 
artists do not give them much chance to impress, except 
perhaps, to demonstrate the range of the soprano’s beau- 
tiful organ, which was required to negotiate a scale of 
ae extending from A under the line to B natural 
above it. 





ScrraBine’s “Divine Porm.” 

Whoever was responsible for the compilation of the 
program for the ninth concert must have had little con- 
sideration for the executive stamina of the orchestral 
players or the receptive faculties of the audience, when 
this involved and strenuous work was placed as the con- 
cluding item. When it is remembered that, after a severe 
rehearsal of some three hours in the afternoon, Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” overture and introduction to the third act 
of “The Meistersingers” were alternated with the accom- 
paniments of the Lalo and Saint-Saéns cello concertos— 
Wilhelmina Suggia being the soloist—it was rather too 
much to expect the best results for the Russian symphony, 
notwithstanding the strong personality of Albert Coates. 
Yet, notwithstanding this unreasonable handicap, every 
holder of the ninety-five instruments rose to the situation 
and the result was an inspiring experience not often at- 
tainable. While I do not pretend to have seized with any 
degree of correctness even the salient features of the 
“Divine Poem,” the sheer grandeur of the scoring and the 
gertius of the composer created a profound impression 
and whetted the appetite for further acquaintance with 
such an amazing score. The difficulties are stupendous 
and are not to be approached except by a conductor of the 
first class who is intimately acquainted with its thou- 
sand details and also imbued with the spirit of the 
creator, which attributes are united in a unique degree in 
the person of the stalwart Englishman. His reading of 
Scriabine is on a similar plane with his treatment of 
Stravinsky, the production of whose “Fire Bird” under 
Coates I had occasion to refer to very recently, and he is 
wniversaily accepted as one of the great driving forces of 
modern times, 

A Wetsx Concert, 

The Liverpool Cymric Vocal Union, a body of some 
forty male voices that has been in existence since 1882, 
presented almost an exclusively national list of examples 
at its thirty-first concert, the conductor being J. T. Jones, 
a cultivated amateur who has held that post for many 
years. The piéce de résistence was J. H. Maunder’s can- 
tata, “The Martyrs,” a well written and effective scene. 
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The various items were handled with spirit and due at- 
tention to the dramatic quality of the more strenuous 
episodes, and the solo parts were in the hands of Sophie 
Rowlands, David Evans and John Lindop. The accom- 
paniment was supplied by Nellie Lewis and W. J. Roberts 
at the piano and harmonium respectively, but an orchestra 
would have been more appropriate in a work of this kind. 


BRUENN 
Belated News from Moravian Capital—Neumann as 
Czech Leader 


Bruenn, February 18, 1920.—The Czech operatic and con- 
cert season in the Moravian capital moves along smoothly 
and according to prescribed plan without change whatso- 
ever. During the Christmas season many favorite operas 
were repeated including “The Magic Flute,” which had 
rested in the archives for almost a decade. Orchestra, 
chorus and soloists alternated harmonically in supremely 
successful efforts to render a perfect reproduction of this 
immortal masterpiece of Mozart. 

No less successful was the performance, staged in the 
spacious auditorium of The Redoute, of that special work 
of Mozart which the master composed for a family party 
of the old Emperor Josef II at Schoenbrunn, the jolly 
one act operetta “The Impresario.” The ballet “Les Petits 
Riens,” a charming work of Mozart's boyhood, was also 
given. This “Mozart evening” was begun with the “Jupi- 
ter” symphony which was rendered by the orchestra in 
perfect form. There were nightly repetitions of the pro- 
gram and the house was always crowded to the doors. It 
is now intended to produce the musical farce by Pergolese, 
“La Serva Padrona,” to be followed by Gluck’s “The 
Deceived Kadi.” (The Society of American Singers has 
made “The Impresario” and “La Serva Padrona” (“The 
Maid-Mistress”) well known here.—Editor’s note.) 

The director of the opera, Fr. Neumann, has tried to 
introduce symphonic evenings and intends to give four 
concerts this season. Each evening has its own characteris- 
tics. The first was of Czech music only. The second be- 
longed to the French. Now we shall have a Russian pro- 
gram and the fourth will be devoted to the classics. The 
Czech evening included the D major symphony of Joseph 
B. Foerster, which was found full of ideas and beauty 
of tone. There were also songs by Clhubna, which re- 
minded one of Debussy as regards the harmonic structure, 
a phantasy for violin with orchestra by Joseph Suk, the 





ALEXANDER ZEMLINSKY, 
Director of the German opera at Prague. 


viola player of the Bohemian String Quartet, and “Vitava,” 
the symphonic poem by Smetana from his cycle “My 

s) ry.” 
the » SE concert was initiated with a brilliant and 
atmospheric* rendition of the programmatic symphony 
“Child Harold in Italy,” by Hector Berlioz. 

Tue First Conservatory CONCERT. 

New for this city was the matinee of the Conservatory 
of Music, which was only opened last fall and which now, 
following the lead of the Prague institution, also desires to 
be taken over by the government. During Christmas this 
conservatory gave a demonstration of its power. Program 
and interpretation were supplied by the faculty throughout. 
Everything was played from manuscript. Professor Kud- 
latcek opened with a violin sonata, then a ballad for con- 
tralto with piano accompaniment built upon Czech folk 
lore. There were “songs from poem and prose, four 
piano compositions by W. Petrzlka (healthy realism with 
ironical strain), the harmony often somewhat tart and 
brittle but in line with the obvious intention of the com- 
poser. 
Franz NeuMANN, A Czech Music Leaner. 

Born at Prerau in Moravia, Franz Neumann, now direc- 
tor of the Czech opera at Bruenn, studied under Reineke 
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at the Conservatory of Leipsic, also with Jadasson. Later 
he was an assistant conductor at Karlsruhe, under Mottl, 
and at Hamburg, becoming conductor successively at 
Regensburg, Linz, Salzburg, Reichenberg, Teplitz and 
Karlsbad. Then for fifteen years he conducted opera at 
Frankfurt and followed the national call in 1919 (July) 
to assume entire charge of the National Theater of Bruenn, 
where he immediately reorganized the opera. 

Neumann has written many songs, works for chorus, 
orchestra, ballet, oratorio, chamber music, etc. His operas, 
“Peri,” “Brautwerbung” and “Liebelei,” with texts by 
Schnitzler, have been given with much success in some 
forty opera houses, and “Aequinoctium,” with text by 
Vojnovics, which had its premiére in Berlin in April, 1919, 
and which is now being rehearsed by many opera com- 
panies. In our own city this premiére will take place in the 
immediate future. At present Neumann is at work on 
“Beatrice,” an opera for which Ludwig Huna prepared the 
book. 

In Regensburg, his opera, “Herbststurm,” had splendid 
success during December, 1919, the director of the opera 
at Regensburg stating that the public had seldom expressed 
such wild enthusiasm. The text proved a great find for 
the modern and naturalistic musician of Neumann’s type. 
There is purest romanticism in the polyphonous wealth 





FRANZ NEUMANN, 


Composer and director of the Czesch opera at Bruenn. 


and deeply introspective music. Again when a base is 
wanted for the intense and stormladen atmosphere of the 
situation, the refined technic of Neumann celebrates high 
triumph, the orchestra showing all the modern aids for 
expression in harmony and instrumentation to suit the 
scene. The rhythm in itself is something in Neumann’s 
music which leaves a distinct impression, and the solo- 
ists also are assigned their due share. Nettstraater con- 
ducted the orchestra and brought out the finesse of the 
music, charming the public with its never ceasing novelty. 
During January the opera was twice given at Bruenn and 
will be also heard at Kassel, Stettin, Prag and Plauen. 


GERMAN THEATER AT PRAGUE. 


Alexander Zemlinsky, head of the German opera at 
Prague, is well known in music circles: He gave a meri- 
torious rendition of “Walkiire,” to be followed by “Sieg- 
fried.” The conductor and his excellent orchestra guided 
their audience through the world of sound of this infinite 
melody with much success. The house, which was sold 
out, showed much enthusiasm, 

A recent interpretation at Prague of the third (choral) 
Mahler symphony under Zemlinsky’s baton was really be- 
yond praise. The last years have shown an ever increas- 
ing number of artistically meritorious concerts, yet this 
last Philharmonic evening was admittedly an improvement 
over anything that has gone before, and the audience was 
simply carried away. Frau Gerth sang the midnight aria 
and sang it well. The chorus was formed by the members 
of the chorus from the theater and by the male chorus of 
the city, and no larger chorus was ever heard in Prague. 
Little wonder that the effect was overpowering and evi- 
denced by unceasing applause, 


CAREER OF ALEXANDER ZEMLINSKY. 


Zemlinsky was twenty-eight when he commenced to con- 
duct an orchestra. This was at the Karl-Theater in Vi- 
enna, and he also conducted at the Theater an der Wien, 
also in Vienna, the city of his birth, where he was edu- 
cated. Later he was orchestra leader of the Volksoper 
there. Then he was engaged by Schuch for Berlin until 
Mahler called him back to Vienna to conduct at the Im- 
perial Opera, now known as the Staatsoper. “When Mahler 
left I felt that I should stay no longer,” said Zemlinsky in 
referring to his subsequent move to Prague, where he has 
been to this day. During the last few days “Die Meister- 
singer” was repeatedly given under Zemlinsky’s able di- 
rection and night after night the packed house followed 
every tone of the orchestra until well after midnight and 
never grew tired of showing its keen appreciation. 


BERLIN 


Easter Brings a Downpour of Concerts—Furtwingler 
the New Sensation—Stiedry a Coming Factor— 
Jadlowker a Favorite—Singers Take “French 
Leave of Germany—Musical Politics 





Berlin, April 3, 1920.—Ring out, sweet Easter bells! 
After a week of Kapp, a series of general and assorted 
strikes, followed by a spell of Katzenjammer equal to a 
whole week of Ash Wednesdays, finishing up with a most 
solemn Good Friday, Berlin is certainly entitled to some 
Easter joy. The weather, to be sure, is promising. The 
trees along the streets are wearing a delicate veil of green; 
the bushes in the front yards are impatiently leafy, the 
pansies are blooming on the balconies and whole carpets 
of gaily colored flowers are spread out on the squares. 
The shops are crowded with shoppers and an army of re- 
publican German Easter rabbits are loyally standing guard 
in the windows, 

Musically it is the season of the Heavy Artillery; Bach’s 
Passions, Beethoven's ninth, Brahms’ German “Requiem” 
and the Symphonic Big Berthas of Bruckner and Mahler. 
The Singakademie has given the “St. Matthew Passion” 
twice and the “St, John” once; Beethoven’s great musical 
testament has been unrolled, first by Nikisch (as reported 
in our last) yesterday by Furtwangler in the Opera House, 
and will be given once more under Meyrowitz next week. 

THe “PAssion” PERFORMANCES, 

The first of the two “Passion” performances by the 
Singakademie was at the Garrison Church, under the 
baton of Prof. Georg Schumann, the composer of “Ruth” 
and the field marshal of the musical Old Guard. His in- 
terpretation has bigness, strength and energy, solidity of 
sound, and touches one as a deep reverence before the spirit 
of Joh. Sebastian Bach. If the choir does not have 
that extreme refinement and polish of its rival, the Phil- 
harmonic Choir, nor the absolute responsiveness to the 
directions of nuance, it has other fine qualities that are 
obviously traditional, but not in the dull and dry sense of 
that word. The solo parts were especially well served 
by Elizabeth Ohlhoff, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Georg Walter, 
and particularly Professor Fischer, who sang the part of 
Christ with genuine and deeply felt human emotion. Both 
this and the second performance (in the hall of the Sing- 
akademie) proved that no other work is so well suited to 
soothe the ruffled nerves of the Berliners after the latest 
uproar. This second performance, by the way, is a regu 
lar annual Good Friday ritual, and each time the hall is 
packed with people who regard it a solemn duty to sit for 
four uninterrupted hours on hard benches to listen to the 
unabridged version of Bach’s masterpiece, With all due 
respect to the genius of Bach, it must be admitted that 
there is a generous element of self castigation in this 
faithful performance of duty, 

None of this, however, is even suggested in the rather 
numerous productions of Beethoven's ninth. One feels, 
rather, that the present generation has just grown into a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the great work, 
and that people go to enjoy it in the best sense of the 
word, The reading given by Wilhelm Furtwangler, the 
young conductor from Mannheim, at the Opera House, 
was something in the nature of a sensation. In the first 
place, the orchestra (the Staatskapelle) is quite the finest 
ensemble in Germany at present. They say the Vienna 
Philharmoniker is better, but I doubt it. It has the polish 
and perfection of an enlarged chamber music ensemble, 
and a beauty of tone, both collectively and in the indi- 
vidual instruments, that is probably unmatched in Europe. 
Such a clarinet, such horns, such purity of intonation in 
the strings comes very near .ne’s ideal of what an orchestra 
should be, and one can not but wonder what old Beetho- 
ven would have said could he have seen his images in so 
perfect a mirror of sound. 

Whether the interpretation of the modern conductor 
for whom Furtwangler is the type—would be Beethoven's 
ideal is, of course, very questionable. People who live in 
the “classic tradition” shake their heads at this sort of 
thing; to them it is almost a sacrilege. It may not be or- 
thodox, but that it is interesting one cannot deny. And it 
“gets” the public; that in itself condemns it as far as the 
Old Wise Men are concerned. But after all, did Beetho- 
ven write for the preservers of the classic tradition or for 
the people? We have a “hunch” that his choice was the 
Great Unwashed. If he could pay to a visit to Berlin to- 
day he would see thousands of them go as wild with en- 
thusiasm over his symphonies as fans over home runs. 

FURTWANGLER THE NEw MAN, 

Wiihelm Furtwangler, indeed, has just scored a real 
home run. In two concerts, both of which culminated in 
Beethoven, he played himself into the favor of the Berlin 
public and—what is even more important—the members of 
the Staatskapelle, who, being an aristo-democracy, have pro- 
ceeded to elect him as the conductor of their orchestra as 
successor to Richard Strauss. Thus endeth an interreg- 
num and a series of intrigues, with guesses and counter- 
guesses such as in America would be strictly confined to 
the realm of politics. 

The first of the two Furtwangler concerts consisted of 
the “Parsifal” prelude, a Bach suite (D major) and the 
“Eroica.” That there could be anything like an element 
of novelty in such a program seems paradoxical, yet in 
spite of Nikisch and all the other masters of the baton, 
one had to admit that there was a new fascination in this 
highly dramatized, individualized, brilliantly colored and 
variedly rhythmed reading. We refer especially to Bee- 
thoven. The “Marcia funebre” in a spookishly romantic 
guise, was weirdly impressive. Extreme ritardandi, long 
pauses, even dragging tempi only served to heighten the 
declamatory strength. There were heartrending laments, 
echoings of the distant tread of armies, chorales of con- 
solation, and what not, and all this bathed in a glow of 
orchestral color that one would not suspect of a “classic.” 
Never a suggestion of what one might call the orchestral 
diapason, always a balance of tonal mixtures that turned 
the color edge outward; and climaxes so calculated as al- 
ways to exceed expectations, as a climax should. It is not 
a question of mere volume, but of tone quality and pro- 
portion—the drawing of a musical line, in which these 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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ST. OLAF LUTHERAN SINGERS 
DELIGHT NEW YORK HEARERS 





Choir from the Northwest Reveals Itself as a Master 
Body with a Remarkable Conductor 


uesday evening, April 27, marked an unusual occasior 
at Carnegie Hall, when the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, from 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., made its initial New 
York appearance after a tour Eastward including Chicago 
where a signal triumph was scored by the Northwesterners 
and duly reported to this city and relayed to the musical 


public of the metropolis through the columns of the 
MusicaL Courter, , ; 
Expectation ran high when the St. Olaf singers, a 


body of healthy looking young persons, male and female, 
faced the audience and critics at Carnegie Hall, and their 
leader, a sturdy, serious looking and totally unaffected 
gentleman, stepped out on the stage to start the concert. 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” the old classic by Mar- 
tin Luther, opened the program, and from its first few 
measures the musical experts in the audience were at once 
able to get the keynote of all the interesting vocal doings 
that occupied the rest of the evening. _ Absolutely precise 
and unanimous attack, finically true intonation (accom- 
plished without the aid of tuning fork, pitch pipe, or guid- 
ing chords on the piano—there was no piano, as a matter 
of fact, for the choir sings unaccompanied) and an amaz- 
ingly clear and pure quality of tone was apparent the 
moment the singing began and those characteristics pre- 
dominated in all the numbers performed, which included 
Bach’s anthem for dcuble chorus, “Blessing, Glory, and 
Wisdom ;” Lindemann’s (1812-87) “Built on the Rock,” 
choral anthem for four voices; Peter Schren’s (1668) 
choral anthem for double chorus; Isaac’s (1809-47) “O, 
Bread of Life;” Mendelssohn's “Savior of Sinners,” soli 
and double chorus; Gretchaninoff’s “O God, Hear My 
Prayer,” anthem for eight voices; Cruger’s (1640) “Father, 
Most Holy,” choral anthem for solo and chorus; F. Melius 
Christiansen’s “Hosanna,” choral anthem for solo and 
chorus; “Beautiful Savior” (12th century melody), and 
Nicolai’s (1590) “Wake, Wake,” choral for double chorus. 

The leader of the choir is F, Melius Christiansen, and 
he has remarkable attributes, chief among which are un- 
mistakable authority, and a perfect sense of rhythm, able 
to put flexibility into music that is too often delivered 
with rigid exactness. Mr. Christiansen’s gestures are 
short, sharp and to the point. He leads without any physi- 
cal mannerisms and is entirely devoid of ostentation of 
any kind. His manner is earnest and devoted, He re- 
veals in every tone sung by his forces that he has them 
thoroughly in hand and that their uncommon accomplish- 
ments are due to his inception and his unending zeal. 
Tremendous industry stands out as the means through 
which such results could be achieved, but a deep musical 
sense and a keen perception of the beautiful in the 
human voice must be the underlying traits in the Chris- 
tiansen artistic make up, or else industry alone never could 
realize the effects one heard at the Carnegie Hall demon- 
stration. Vocal church music surely is no novelty in New 
York, even when performed in concert form, but a long 
critical experience on the part of the present writer does 
not enable him to recall when this city has experienced 
such a vital, vivifying, and tonally beautiful body of singers 
as the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. They differentiate them- 
selves from other similar organizations in the freshness 
of the voices and the manner in which they blend—that 
alone must have been the work of infinitely careful selec- 
tion and subtle judgment—the intimate acquaintance en- 
joyed by the choristers with all the pieces they perform, 
for there was not a sheet of music in evidence, and the 
complete technical ease with which they manage even the 
most complicated arrangement of voice parts, rhythmic 
accents, and dynamic gradations, And perhaps best of all 
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is the conductor’s refreshing ebullience, which makes his 
church music exert a human appeal and reach the heart 
with irresistible tenderness or propulsiveness, as the mo- 
ment demands. This fine vigor vitalizes everything the 
choir sings and startles those conservatives who are ac- 
customed to settle somnolently in their chairs when they 
hear church music, and expect its performance to be dull 
and drooling and to bear all the gloom of a funeral service. 
That was not Luther's idea of the nature of the church, 
His religion was close to real life and as the St. Olaf 
choir sings, so must Luther have wished the music of his 
church to sound. 

It is unnecessary to go into minute details regarding 
each selection on the program, for all of them were de- 
livered with the same tonal and interpretative excellence. 
The Christiansen composition, modern in idea and coloring, 
is a lovely bit of melodic writing and had to be repeated. 

All the solos of the evening were as beautifully done as 
the chorus parts and gave unalloyed pleasure. 

It was in every way a remarkable concert and the listen- 
ers proved it by their prolonged and genuinely enthusi- 
astic applause. 


M. T. N. A. ELECTS OFFICERS 


Next Meeting to Be in Chicago, December 28, 29 and 30 


The newly elected officers, members of the executive 
committee and the councilors of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association for the year 1920 are: Peter C. Lutkin, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, president; J. 
Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, vice- 
president; R. G. MeCutchan, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn., 
treasurer; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, editor. The members of the executive committee 
are Lynn B. Dana, Dana Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio; 
William J. Hall, Musical Art Building, St, Louis, Mo.; 
Charles S. Skilton, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; R. G, McCutchan, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Charles L. Seeger, 
Patterson, Putnam County, N. Y.; H. H. Bellamann, Chi- 
cora College, Columbia, S$. C.; Mariette N. Fitch, Rock- 
ville, Conn.; Osborne McConathy, Evanston, Ill. The 
councilors for 1920 are Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; 
Charles N. Farnsworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; Leon R. Maxwell, Newcomb Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La.; Adolph Weidig, Kimball Hall, 
Chicago; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The 1920 meeting place is Chicago, and the dates are 
December 29, 30 and 31, 1920. 


Ridgewood Orpheus Club Triumphant 


The Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, N. Y., of which 
Wilbur A. Luyster is conductor, held its second private 
concert on Monday evening, April 19, at the Play House. 
The club was assisted by Alma Clayburgh, soprano, Engel- 
bert Roentgen, cellist of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Harold Osborne Smith, accompanist. _ The 
choral numbers included: “Vikings’ Song,” Coleridge- 
Taylor; “The Little Dustman,” Brahms; “On the Sea,” 
Dudley Buck; “A Song of Three Seasons,” Archer ; “Sun- 
shine Thro’ My Window,” Kremser; “The Monks and 
the Pirates,” Massenet; “Since Pa Has Bought a Limou- 
sine,” Kratz; “As My Dear Old Mother,’ Dvorak ; 
“Courtship,” Thayer, and “It’s Up to a Man,” Squire. 
According tc one of the Ridgewood papers of April 22: 
“It is certain that this club of singing gentlemen has 
seldom given a better exhibition of what they have learned 
to do with their voices, individually or collectively, under 
Wilbur A. Luyster’s discriminating training.” 
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HAMMERSTEIN MEMORIAL 
FITTINGLY CELEBRATED 





Many Artists and Other Musical Personages Join to 
Pay Tribute to Late Operatic Impresario 


Last Sunday evening saw a huge audience pack the Hip- 
podrome from pit to dome (even overflowing onto the 
stage) on the occasion of the gala concert given by the 
Oscar Hammerstein Memorial Association for the benefit 
of the memorial foundation. to be established in that im- 
presario’s name, and consisting of fellowships for worthy 
American music students. 

Hammerstein’s achievements are so well known to this 
community and to the country at large, that it is not neces- 
sary to enumerate them again in this review, and even 
William J. Guard, who made the short eulogistic address 
at last Sunday’s concert, acted on the same principle and 
instead of making his remarks a catalog of dates and 
incidents, confined himself to praising the general work 
of Hammerstein and speaking of his personal relations to 
the enterprises he created. The audience was rapt with 
sympathetic attention for our public always loved the pic- 
turesque personality of Hammerstein and admired his 
courage, his wit, and his dauntless democracy. 

The distinguished committee in charge of the Hippo- 
drome affair was as follows: Governor Alfred H. Smith, 
E. F, Albee, Frances Alda, Pasquale Amato, Antonio Ba- 
garozzi, David Belasco, Arturo Bodanzky, Alessandro 
Bonci, Edward Bowes, L. M. Boomer, Hon, William P. 
Burr, John McCormack, Enrico Caruso, Eleanora de 
Cisneros, Alma Clayburgh, General T. Coleman Du Pont, 
Clifton Crawford, Giulio Crimi, Jules Daiber, Walter 
Damrosch, Adamo Didur, Hector Dufranne, Mischa 
Elman, Police Commissioner Enright, Geraldine Farrar, 
Anna Fitzin, Nathan Franko, John C. Freund, Daniel 
Frohman, Fortune Gallo, Mary Garden, Mabel Garrison, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Morris Gest, Guy Golterman, Jeanne 
Gordon, William J. Guard, Hon. F, H. La Guardia, Orville 
Harrold, Judge Peter A. Hendrick, William Wade Hin- 
shaw, Gustav Huberdeau, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Hon, 
Francis M. Hugo, Secretary of State, Herbert M. John- 
son, R. E. Johnston, Otto H. Kahn, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Giuseppe De Luca, Giuseppe Martinelli, Gaetano Merola, 
Maurice Meyer, Bradford Mills, Roberto Moranzoni, B. 
S. Moss, Moss, Marcus and Wells, Claudia Muzio, Pierre 
Monteux, David M. Neuberger, Gennaro Papi, Rosa 
Ponselle, Marie Rappold, Hugo Reisenfeld, D. F. Mc- 
Sweeney, Tito Schipa, Antonio Scotti, Andres de 
Segurola, Marcella Sembrich, Leicester Spaulding, Harry 
Sommers, Leopold Stokowski, Riccardo Stracciari, Josef 
Stransky, Marguerite Sylva, Luisa Tetrazzifi, William 
Thorner, Charles L. Wagner, Nicola Zerola. 

Fortune Gallo, who associated himself recently with 
Mrs, Oscar Hammerstein in operating the Manhattan 
Opera House (although he continues his activities with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, of which he is the sole 
proprietor and directing head) was the artistic director 
of the Hippodrome memorial and devoted much time 
and thoughtful energy to making it the success it turned 
out to be. He was assisted ably by Mrs. Hammerstein 
herself, Leicester Spaulding, William J. Guard, H. R. 
Travis and W. Perceval-Monger. 

One of the most interesting features of the evening 
lay in the fact that all the performers had been identified 
with the halcyon days of the Manhattan Opera. First 
an excellent orchestra played Thomas’ “Mignon” overture, 
with Josiah Zuro conducting, then Emma Trentini sang 
a song from “The Firefly,” Frank Pollack did two tenor 
arias in admirable style, Hugo Riesenfeld conducted with 
authority and piquancy Hammerstein’s “Mia Cara” waltz 
and the “Dance of the Hours,” from “Gioconda,” and 
John McCormack exhibited his ever wonderful art in 
Franck’s “La Procession,” Merikanto’s “A Story by the 
Fire,” and Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn.” Eleanor de 
Cisneros contributed two arias, done with temperament 
and vocal finish. Nicola Zerola ingratiated himself with 
an “Andrea Chenier” tenor selection. Zuro wound up 
the fine program with Berlioz orchestral numbers and 
he put into them all the necessary verve and glitter. The 
audience rewarded all the performances with frenetic 
applause. 

It is rumored that the receipts amount to about $20,000. 








Marie Louise Todd and 
W. J. Henderson at Mount Vernon 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 28, a very artistic musi- 
cale was held at the ‘Westchester Woman's Club, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., at which Marie Louise Todd, pianist, and 
William J. Henderson, critic of the New York Sun and 
Herald, and also lecturer, appeared. A large audience was 
present to hear the instrumental selection as well as the 
glee club. Marie Louise Todd, who is also the coach of 
the club, was commendably referred to by Mrs, Arthur D. 
Stone, chairman of the section, for her splendid work in 
musical. interpretation with the class, 

Only American music has been studied and played this 
year by the section, and the-subject for Mr. Henderson's 
lecture appropriately was “American Music.” The lecture, 
in its profound knowledge and vision, held the attention 
of the audience for a full hour. As for Miss Todd’s 
playing, the critic of the Mount Vernon Artist of April 
24 wrote, in part: 

The soloist of the afternoon, Marie Louise Todd of New 
York City, needed little introduction to a Mount Vernon audience 
for she is well and appreciatively known. Miss Todd layed three 
MacDowell numbers, “The Witches’ Dance,” the Arabesque wrist 
etude and his Scotch poem, _“The Witches’ Dance” is one of Mac- 
Dowell’s most iaretiating pieces and Miss Todd called forth and 
contrasted his Nixies and Pixies in her own graphic and crisp 
individual style. The wrist etude offered a fine vehicle for her 
swift technic and vitality of touch. After two recitals she played 
the Scotch poem and interpreted its haunting wistfulness most ex- 
quisitely, She received quite an ovation. 





McManuses Off for Los Angeles 
Mr. and Mrs, George McManus left on May 1 for Los 
Angeles, but will return to the Plaza Hotel, this city, in 
July. The last of that month they will leave for Italy, 
to be gone two months. , 
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BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 
Founder and president of the National Opera Club. 


National Opera Club Opera and Ball 

Carmens, Neddas, Pierrettes, Shepherdesses, Nymphs, 
Gypsies, Dolly Vardens, Romeo and Juliet, the Queen of 
Sheba herself (Baroness Von Klenner),. ladies in hand- 
some evening gowns de Bernard, all these mingled in the 
throng in attendance at the grand operatic costume ball, 
which was preceded by acts from “La Favorita,” the clos- 
ing performance of the season of the National Opera Club 
of America, Waldorf-Astoria grand ballroom, April 29. 
The entrance to her box of the founder and president, 
Baroness Katharine Evans Von Klenner, was greeted with 
applause; a right royal pink and blue costume it was she 
wore as Queen of Sheba, sparkling with brilliants, a grace- 
ful crown over all. 

The difficult women’s chorus, “The Nymphs,” by 
Thomas, was daintily sung by the chorus, followed by 
Delibes’ serenade from “Le Roi la dit,’ a slow waltz in 
which beautiful tone quality was brought out by Conductor 
Sapio. Scenes from “La Favorita”’ followed. A. Rappa- 
port, tenor, knew all his music thoroughly, singing “Spir- 
ito gentil” well, with a good high C; his duet with Grace 
Bradley went exceedingly well, too, another high C being 
prominent. Miss Bradley sang “O mio Fernando” with 
opulent voice, the low G’s being noticeable for their full 
and rich quality. In appearance and feeling she was nota- 
bie: Anna Bosetti sang her aria with pretty voice, high 
and true, showing real musical spirit. Following each 
scene there was vigorous applause, the audience being ap- 
parently pleased with the singers. The chorus parts, too, 
were sung with unity, Mr. Sapio controlling everything 
with authority; Beatrice Moore was at the piano. 

The address by the president, Mme. Von Klenner, was 
to many the most interesting part of the program, for she 
“has a way with her’ which makes a hit every time she 
says anything in public. She said: “This is not an en- 
tertainment; it is one of four operatic educational even- 
ings given by the club.” She welcomed members, club 
presidents, present and future, and said the club had made 
history the past season. In her box sat Charles W. Cad- 
man, Carl Breil, composers of the American grand operas 
produced last year at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
Mrs. Eberhart, librettist. The president introduced them 
to the assemblage, who gave them warm greeting. She 
said the National Opera Club stood for opera in English, 
and planned next season to give four matinees of “dollar 
opera.” She asked members each to bring one new mem- 
ber, thanked them all for their vigorous work and sup- 
port, mentioned the Sapios and Mme. De Pasquali as 
splendid workers, and said, “Now, everybody _ help 
p-u-s-h!” A rising vote of thanks for what she has done 
was moved by Recording Secretary Mrs. J. Willis Smith, 
and this was acclaimed with a will. In the audience was 
E. D. Bevitt, the Lockport music lover, distant member 
of the club. The ball which followed was preceded by a 
grand march led by President Von Klenner, with Charles 
Baker, of the advisory committee, as her partner. This 
was a brilliant affair indeed, directed by H. C. Copinus, 
with a splendid orchestra, and by far the most brilliant 
costumes seen at any club affair this season. Patronesses 
of the evening were Mrs. Frank M. Avery, Mrs, Milton 
A. Adams, Mrs. R. Fréd Allin, Sadie Ascher, Mrs. 
Charles G. Braxmar, Mrs. Charles Baker, Mrs. H. M. 
Behre, Mrs. E. H. Cahill, Mrs. F. T, Clark, Kate Canfield, 
Mrs, De Witt D. Cook, Courty Rossi-Diehl, Caroline Cole- 
man French, Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Mrs. James J. Gormley, 
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Mrs. F. S. Goodwin, Leila Tro- 
land Gardner, Mildred Hol- 
land, Mrs. H. James, Baroness 
Von Klenner, Mrs, Owen Kil- 
dare, Mrs. J. W. Loeb, Mrs. 
Nathan Loth, Mrs. H. W. 
Montague, Mrs. E. H. McKee, 
Angelique V. Moore, Mrs. E. 
A. Pond, Mrs. Leon M. Prince, 
Mrs. Lee Schweiger, Mrs. H. 
C. Smyth, Mrs, Samuel Schiff, 
Mrs, J. Willard Smith, Ger- 
trude M. Smith, Mrs. Evadne 
P. Turner, Mrs, Charles W. 
Wetherill and Mrs, Burnett T. 
Wenman. 


Eleanor Spencer’s 
Copenhagen Success 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, 
added another European tri- 
umph to her long list when she 
presented a program of Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, 
Scriabin, etc., at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on March 11. 

Although entirely unknown 
to the Danes, she was greeted 
by a large audience and with 
much enthusiasm. It was her 
first appearance in Scandina- 
via and gives great promise of 
excellent results for her tour 
there, 

The critic of the Berlingske 
Tidenden, the leading daily of 
the Danish capital, gave her a 
notice of unusual praise, which 
created considerable comment 
in musical circles, as he is 
known for his almost vitriolic 
severity. 

He proclaimed her a player 
far above the usual, with su- 
perior technic, musical intelli- 
gence and temperament, a 
really manly power in her play- 
ing of Bach and Beethoven, 
and with a_ beautiful style, 
never blurred by extravagant 
pedaling or mere technical dis- 
play. “Simply wonderful,” he 
said, “was the elegance and 
breadth with which she played 
two Scriabin poems and two 
excerpts from Rhéne-Baton’s 
suite ‘En Brétagne.’” He con- 
cludes his review by stating that Miss Spencer’s im- 
pulsive playing carried his mind back several times to 
the famous Carrefio, and feels that it is not unlikely 
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that the mantle of this hitherto unequaled woman 
player would in due time fall upon Miss Spencer's 
shoulders.’ This is indeed very high praise for an 
American artist, who came utterly unknown to so mu- 
sical a city as the Danish capital, where one pianist has 
followed after another during the past seasons. 


BODANZKY GIVES COMPOSERS CHANCE 
(Continued from page 5.) 
most of them technically difficult. (That is just the 
trouble with most of the young men; they want to begin 
with the orchestra where Richard Strauss leaves off.) 
A Hor Time 1n New ENGLAND. 


“Decoration Day” was one of the symphonic poems, 
It is, on the word of the composer, the “second movement 
from a set of pieces for orchestra, ‘New England Holi- 
days in the early eighties.’” When the manuscript was 
received there were no bars in it at all to divide it up 
into measures. The peculiar difficulties of playing such 
a work were thoughfully explained to the composer, who 
finally consented to put them in, the result being measures 
varying from % up to 9/4, with everything in between, 
including 5/4 and 7/4, there being hardly two successive 
measures with the same time signature. One suspects 
that the composer lacks a sense of humor, Here is his 
program, just as he provided it for the judges: 

“DECORATION DAY.” 

In the early morning the gardens and woods about the village 
are the meeting places of those who, with tender memories and de 
voted hands, gather the flowers for the Day’s Memoriai. During the 
forenoon as the people join each other on the green there is felt 
at times a fervency and intensity—perhaps something of the fanati 
cal harshness—tefiecting old Abolitionist days. It is a day as 
Thoreau suggests, when there is a pervading consciousness of ‘ 
ture’s kinship with the lower order—man.” 

After the Town Hall is filled with the Spring's harvest of lilacs, 
daisies and peonies, the parade is slowly formed on Main Street 
First come the three. Marshals on horses (going side-ways); then 
the Warden and Burgesses in carriages, the village cornet band, the 
G, A. R., two by two, the Militia (Company G,) while the volun 
teer Fire Brigade drawing the decorated hosecart, with its jangling 
bells, brings up the rear-——the inevitable swarm of small boys fol- 
lowing. The march to Wooster Cemetery is a thing a boy never 
forgets. roll of muffled drums and “Adeste Fideles’’ answer 
tor the dirge. A little girl on the fencepost waves to her father 
and wonders if he looked as sad as. that at Gettysburg. 

After the last grave is decorated “Taps” sounds out through the 


The 


pines and hickories, while a last hymn is sung Then the ranks 
are formed again and “we all march back to town” to the best 
of Yankee stimulants Reeves’ inspiring Second Regiment, “Quick 


Step.” The band stops—and in the silence the shadow of the early 
morning flower-song rises over the town and the sunset behind 
West Mountain breathes its benediction upon the day 

However, it cannot be denied that “Decoration Day” 
contained some of the best music héard all the week. 
The music referred to is that of good old Dan Reeves’ 
“Second Connecticut,” about half of which the composer 
borrowed to make about half of his composition, Did 
you ever hear Reeves’ Band, of Providence, R. I.? 


Simmons Succeeds Middleton 
William Simmons has been selected to succeed Arthur 
Middleton as baritone soloist at the West End Collegiate 
Church in New York: City. 











when the Public Schools of 


NOT EVERY DAY 


does the Art Publication Society of St. Louis receive such 
a letter as the one printed below, but the number of days 
that elapse between such letters are surprisingly few, for 


i MASON CITY, IOWA, ADOPTED 
THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 








out the United States. 


as a standard for music instruction and as a basis for the 
granting of SCHOOL CREDITS, they merely followed the 
example of hundreds of other public school systems through- 





F. 
Mr. Francis N. Smith, 
State Manager, Art Publication Society, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 
After a thorough examination of the 


beginning March 1, 1920. 
study on the plan outlined in your booklet 


of America,” or its equivalent. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MASON CITY, IOWA. 
*. T. Vasey, Superintendent 


Progressive 
has convinced us that it constitutes a text for finely corre lated instruction in Harmony, 
Musical Biography, History of Music, Form, Aesthetics, and Theory of Technic, we 
have adopted the Series as the required text in our High School and Junior College, 

Furthermore, after the above date, we propose 


the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons for the High Schools of the United States 


January 28,1920 


Series of Piano Lessons, which 


to grant School Credits for piano 
“Standard Requirements for Credits on 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) F. T. Vasey, 
Supt. of City Schools 











The Art Fublication Society @ 
| t. Louis 


Publishers of The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


ARTICLE II, 

[Article I, which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
Musical Courier, covered in brief the following sub- 
jects: Svengali Exists; A Trilby Is Possible; Bel 
Canto; Battistini and Galli-Curci; Relaxing the Lips; 
The Vowel A (Italian); Two Pernicious Schools of 
Teaching; How Svengali Brings Out a Voice; Study 
Italian; To Attack High Tones; Sbriglia’s Exercise to 
Develop the Thorax; Juliani’s Way of Teaching Bel 
Canto; Vowel Changes with Tone Ouality Unchanged. 
—Editor’s Note.] 


FTEN as I sit here in the garden, I watch a crowd 
of little boys who, from time to time, rend the 
air with a most piercing sound they produce by 
whistling in a certain way through their fingers, 

Every little fellow in the crowd can do it more or less. 
One day I noticed that one of them brought “a new fel- 
low” among them and he could not whistle to call them, 
or give vent to his exuberant feelings as did his capering 
companions. It was not long, however, before one of 
them was sitting on a bench with him explainin-, in detail 
just how it was done, 

“You put your fingers this way and your lips like this,” 
etc., etc. “No, that’s not right, not so close to- 
gether.” 

The serious little urchin puffed and blew, and finally a 
faint whistling sound was obtained. He kept at it, off and 
on, all the afternoon, and you already know I’m going to 
tell you that before many days had passed he could whistle 
in the same shrill, piercing way as any of the others. 

It was just a little trick that he had learned, 

So is the beautiful sound we call the head voice. 

A person with a normally healthy throat, good air pas- 
sages and fair physique can learn it. 

Of course, one can’t acquire it in a few days as the boy 
did the little whistling trick, but I have known it to be 


learned in an unbelievably short time. 
have seen a tenor who made an awful strug- 
gle to “reach” A natural, walk out of a studio after 


his first trial at doing it the right way, with a splendid 
ringing B natural, Within two weeks he had a good C 
sharp. In that case, you see, the tenor in question had 
“naturally” a high voice, only he did not have “naturally” 
a good way of producing it—and yet he had a real apti- 
tude; it was only necessary to show him how. He had 
studied a number of years with teachers of reputation, but 
he had not learned to sing his upper tones correctly. 

That is where almost all fail. It is true that certain 
masters in Italy are quite successful in teaching the head 
voice to Italians, but their American or English sopranos 
have the regular steam whistle high notes so prevalent 
among English speaking women; their American or Eng- 
lish tenors have the wooden A and B flat and—nothing 
more; their Russians sing like all Russians, or rather all 
Slavs; and their Scandinavians make the same unearthly 
sounds they do in Paris or elsewhere. 

When asked how Miss Smith sings, the revered master 
will reply: “Canta bene, ma ha la voce inglese” (“She 
sings well, but she has an English voice”). 

He thinks that all Americans or English are bound to 
make those tones, and his efforts to change them are 
feeble and almost helpless. 

Now there do exist qualities of sound peculiar to cer- 
tain nations in a general way, just as most Italians have 
an olive skin, and southerners are apt to be dark, or Eng- 
lishmen tall—that’s all. 

Melba’s was the most beautiful voice of her time, and 
yet she was not Italian. No Italian could sing “Casta 
Diva” as Lehmann did. 

Many singers of Poland, America, Spain, France, Rus- 
sia, etc., have had voices well trained in the Italian school, 
and there was nothing un-Italian in their singing. 

It is not a question of race, and, although there is de- 
cidedly a question of language, yet there is no reason why 
a voice produced according to the old Italian school of 
singing should not sound absolutely like an Italian voice. 

The reason that Italians learn to sing the head voice with 
great facility is that their throats and lips are more free, 
more supple, because of the purity and simplicity of the 
vowels and the softly pronounced consonants of their 
language. 

When the master says “put that note in the head” to the 
ayerage Italian student, he immediately gets nasal re- 
sonance on the tone. If he tells the same thing to a non- 
Italian, the result is very different. 

I don’t mean to say that all Italian singers have fine 
high tones—not by any means; but most of their great 
artists have had splendid upper registers. 

Imagine what a tenor Van Dyck would have been with a 
well worked out emission, a complete vocal technic, an 
Italian voice. He would have had a place in Olympia with 
Campanini, Jean De Reszke, Maurel, Cotogni, Del Puente, 
Edouard De Reszke and Chaliapin, for he had a mar- 
velous temperament and saw things in a highly poetical 
way. He was a great actor, too; his line was superb. 

Well we must learn “the trick” of singing high tones. 

If we're light sopranos, we want to sing them like Sem- 
brich or Melba, and if we are dramatic sopranos, like 
Lehmann, The tenors all want theirs like Caruso’s and 
the baritones like Battistini or Titta Ruffo, while the 
basses would be content to do them as well as Chaliapin, 
Edouard De Reszke or Plancon. 

You have all heard what I have been telling Trilby 
about the general production of her voice. Very well! 
Just do the same until you reach the head voice, then I 
must. see that your position is right. 

Position. 
“I spoke about the way Trilby’s head was set on her 
body. Just look at Du Maurier’s drawings of her and 
see what a straight back and neck she has. I want yours 
to be as near like that as possible. 


If you pargrally have a splendid 


mysiame all you must 
do is to KEEP THE CHIN A LIT N 


LE and the neck 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 


well back. You will notice this throws the chest up—in 
fact makes the position perfect in itself. 

In keeping the chin in, you must not tighten or 
contract. Keep it in, but right under the chin must be 
soft and relaxed. This is where the great suppleness of 
the lips that I have been telling Trilby about, is necessary, 
for the lips must be held away from the teeth, and pushed 
slightly forward, but with the most absolute relaxation. 

I hardly dare tell you to extend your lips, because you 
will almost surely tighten them and then the tone will be 
worse than if they were not extended at all. Just try the 
position. Try to open the mouth well with the chin slight- 
ly in and the jaw very loose. Now extend the lips and 
practice doing that until they do not touch the teeth and 
yet are absolutely relaxed. 

DON’T curl them forward or PUSH them so far that 
they become the least bit rigid. 

When you have learned the position, OPEN THE 
NOSE LOOSELY IN BACK—There! A note sung in 
that position will be a ringing head tone. 

Now how is it done? 

Chin in, mouth open well, lips slightly extended, a slight 
feeling of opening at the back of the nose—and then 
sing the note. 

Just apply this to your regular exercises—the ones I 
gave Trilby—and your pieces. And don’t try attacks on 
high notes to begin with, and don’t repeat a tone more 
than twice, or at the most, three times in succession. 

MoperaTe PRACTICE, 

Unhappily, the voice cannot be practiced upon for hours 
as if it were an instrument. 

Excessive practice will make the voice hard, even if 
done correctly, 

Yes, I know you know a soprano who 
hours a day, but how does her voice sound 

I'd rather you would practice too little than too much. 

Think about it. Learn to play the piano a bit and go 
through your parts. Learn Italian and French, too, if you 
like. I should advise you to learn Italian really well. 

But wait! That is not all about your high voice—that 
is just how to produce a head tone. Now I must teach 
you how to sing in the upper register so that those head 
tones will be beautiful, sonorous, ringing, mellow. You 
must learn to sing them, not just to produce them. They 
must flow into a steady stream of sound. You must take 
them on all vowels and the change of words and intervals 
must not disturb the serenity of your emission. 

To run a perfect scale—to have the same quality 
throughout the voice, is the aim of the study of tone pro- 
duction. 

The change of registers that occurs in the different voices 
on or about the notes, I have already indicated, MUST 
NOT BE PERCEPTIBLE. 

You have all heard me teach Trilby in the lower and 
middle voice and you know the two things to be sought 
after are depth and relaxation. 

As one ascends the scale one must accentuate the deep 
quality. Too much depth on the extremely lower tones 
is apt to make them a little off key—below it. 

Asout INTENSITY, 

Teachers should impress on the students that when 
striving for more and more relaxation they must be care- 
ful always to keep up the intensity of the pitch. They 
must sing in tune. f all faults, bad intonation is the 
worst, yet some of the greatest artists on the operatic 
stage have had places here and there in the roles where 
they were always out of tune. This was generally caused 
by faulty emission—some combination of vowels or inter- 
vals would get the better of them. Sometimes too much 
concentration on bringing out the dramatic significance 
of a phrase is the cause, and at certain other times the 
artist may be giving just a little too much thought to the 
acting. The great Tamagno was always flat in the duo 
with Desdemona that closes the first act of “Otello,” and 
the favorite Violetta in “La Traviata” last year got terri- 
bly below the key in the “Ah, quell’ amor, uell amor che 
palpita,” from Violetta’s grand aria in Act The reason 
is that she has very full, beautiful low tones, and as the 
tessitura of that part of the air is very low, she gives too 
much depth to the lower voice and it goes off the key. 
Edouard De Reszke often did the same with low phrases 
of Friar Laurence in “Romeo et Juliette.” The result of 
forcing the low notes will always be singing below pitch. 

So, while we must have sufficient depth, it must not be 
overdone in the extremely low part of the voice, but 
rather more sought after as one ascends the scale until 
the change of register occurs. Then the mouth must 
open more and the lips be slightly extended, the nose 
opened and the breath held high. 

* Now about 
SINGING IN THE HIGHER REGISTER: 

You see, I told Trilby to practice all her exercises on 
one vowel—the Italian A (English ah). 

When I gave her her first little song to sing, I told her 
to get all the vowels in the same voice with which she 
sings her exercises on the “ah,” and to have them all of 
equal size, not a big open “ah” and a little chosed “ee.’ 
No! All the vowels should be easily and loosely _pro- 
nounced, and she should NEVER HAVE THE PRO- 
NUNCIATION TOO BROAD FOR THE VOICE. | 

By having the pronunciation too large for the voice I 
mean that, when pronouncing the vowels, the throat is 
pushed too violently open, or the mouth is opened too wide, 
so that the chin is stiff or the lips tightened. 

Over-pronunciation is a fault that will do great harm. 
Through it the lyric quality of a voice can be ruined. 
Diction is one of the principal parts of vocal technic, but 
more voices are ruined by diction than in any other way. 
Hamlet's “but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lynes,” is as 
applicable to singing as to elocution. | oe? 

r shall have to tell Trilby lots of things about diction, 
but diction is a part of singing, and, as we are now learn- 
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ing to ae in the higher register, I cannot wait until we 
come to Trilby’s diction lessons to tell you all that it is 
too much diction that keeps many singers from singing 
with beautiful tone in the upper parts of their voices. 

As we go up the scales the vowels should modulate and 
become more and more alike. When we sing in the higher 
register we must think of keeping all the vowels in the 
same place and not of having any of them too decided. 
For instance, an A must not be too decidedly an A, and 
e not too decidedly an e, etc. 

I and U are the most difficult vowels of the Italian lan- 
guage, because we are most inclined to hold them tightly. 
Las | should be sung freely, loosely, just as an A or 
an E, 


French being a more difficult language to sing than 
Italian, besides the I and OU we have the U (ii), in which 
is apt to close too much and thereby stiffen the lips, and 
when the flexibility of the lips is lost one loses the depth, 
the carrying quality. " 

Juliani, that good old Picardy Frenchman, who. pro- 
nounced Italian openly and deeply like a Roman, had a 
very successful way of teaching his pupils how, to-sing 
their high notes on the French vU. He simply told. them 
to sing the U as if it were EU. I have heard him change 
a wretched note into a beautiful one in a minute in this 
way, when teaching a leading tenor of the Opéra. 

If one could only live up to the rules set down for all 
head tones to have the mouth well open, the lips relaxed 
and pushed slightly forward—the result would always be 
the same. 

Sincinc ENG.isu, 

_The English language has many almost unsingable com- 
binations. No one I have ever heard gets over them so 
successfully as John McCormack, but if he knew how to 
abandon the pronunciation on the extreme high tones as 
Caruso does, he would have more facility and better 
quality in his upper voice. 

Changing vowels, words, even language, shouldn’t make 
much difference, if you can understand about the words 
being small in the higher register. 


ATTACKS. 


And the attacks, how loose they must be! 

The breath must be held high in the body and not al- 
lowed to descend when changing from one high note to 
another, and each attack must be loose and velvety. 


BREATH CONTROL, 


Now comes the great question of breath control. 

Here, Trilby, listen to this! This is what you must know 
above all things if you are to execute the wonderful 
Chopin impromptu in A flat. 

Most teachers would tell you to “take a good breath.” 

They think you must inflate the lungs, diaphragm or 
abdomen, according to their method. They'd have you or 
some part of you just as full of air-as you can possibly 
make yourself, 

But Svengali will not tell you those “bétises,” Trilby. 

No, I tell you to take a very ordinary breath—not much 
more than you do naturally. But you must hold it slightly 
higher in the body, and when you sing your high notes 
you must hold it very high. For your highest notes you 
must hold it as high in the body as possible without em- 
ploying great force or rigidity. You must not strain, 
When holding the breath up as high as possible, try to 
sing with two-thirds of your voice, never all of it; and 
as you change from one note to another, from one sylla- 
ble to another, keep the pronunciation small and loose, 
never allowing the sound to leave the opening by broad- 
ening the nasal passages. Then you will have all the bril- 
liancy cf your upper voice. 

For a perfect example of this, and the most perfect 
example of bel canto I know, get the record of Battistini 
singing the “Povero Lionello,” from “Martha.” 

Tue PHonocRAPH RECcorps, 
__From time to time I shall speak of different records to 
illustrate one thing or another, so I may as well state 
right here that to hear records properly they should al- 
ways be played in the correct key. You should look up 
the music and find out the key in which the piece is writ- 
ten, and then turn the pointer toward fast or slow until 
you get the correct ree and make a note of it. You will 
find that almost all records vary as to the number at 
which the ‘machine should be set for them, and as the 
pitch and time are regulated together, if you do not have 
the needle pointed at the correct number for each record, 
you will not hear the correct tempo either. 

In this Battistini record one hears the high notes sung 
as no singer of our time has ever sung them. There is no 
effort. The air is not pushed one bit faster for them than 
for the middle or low notes. 

Ah, Trilby, that is the great secret of bel canto—to 

Stnc with Atmost No Breata at ALL, 
just enough to make the sound. 

This you must acquire on your exercises first, my dear, 
and then apply it to your songs and arias. 

Young singers _push the breath when they en- 
counter a big interval, an octave, for example. 
The breath should come evenly, as slowly as possible, and 
not be accelerated in the least as you change notes or 
syllabies. The pronunciation should flow into the stream 
of breath without causing a ripple. 

Bet Canto. 

That is bel canto. 

That is the way Patti , and Sembrich, and Cam- 
panini, and Battistini; and Galli-Curci has a great deal 
of it, to. - | 

The snare in singing a high note is what goes before. 

We'll take a few examples :—A tenor is singing “E il sol 
dell’ anima” from “Rigoletto.” When he comes to “d’ in- 
vidia ag!’ uomini” he must keep his wits about him and 
remember the loose attacks and never use all his voice, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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WILHELMINA BaALpwin, big Court, “UNIVERSAL SONG” IN LOCKPORT, N. Y. HIGH SCHOOL, 
first ee a ae anne ine Rorert A. BarTHOLOMEW, instructor, the first supervisor of music to adopt UNIVER 
SAL SONG. . SAL SONG for use in High School Voice Culture Classes 








School, the 
UNIVERSAL SONG. 


Emitie B. Garpner, vocal instructor 
at the Fredonia (N. Y.) State Normal 
rst Normal School to 


adopt 











MUSIC SUPERVISORS : 


Robert A. Bartholomew, 


Eva Mills, Duncan, Okla. 
Harry W. Seitz, Peoria, I 


FIV 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


NORMAL CLASSES 


NOTE 





A partial list of representative Supervisors and Vocal Teachers now using “UNIVERSAL SONG”: 


VOCAL TEACHERS: 
Dudley Buck, New York, N. Y. 


i ae ps rg i Y. Wilhelmina Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 
alter C. Rogers, Ossining, N. Y. . 

Philip C. Hayden, Keokuk, Iowa. Josephine Dowler, New York, N. Y. 
Clarence Wells, East Orange, N. J. 


Emilie Gardner, Fredonia, N. Y. 
W. Bridge Jones, Northland College, 
ll. Ashland, Wis. 


E WEEKS, JULY 5th TO AUGUST 7th 


Specific Voice Culture in High Schools will be universally 
adopted within the next few years. Prepare yourself to teach 
Voice Culture in Classes. At the same time have your own 
voice trained. 


Reach large numbers of students who cannot reach you 
through private lesson fee. Extend your influence by enlarg- 
ing the number of your personal constituents. Increase your 
income by adopting CLASS INSTRUCTION as an auxiliary 
studio activity. 


is the only Voice Culture Course for Classes in print, with 
textbooks, written examinations, individual singing tests, etc. 
Its practical value has been proven by successful use in High 
School Classes, Normal Schools, and studios. 


limited to five members, will be formed in order of application 
and closed when filled. The enrollment is large. ENROLL 
IMMEDIATELY. Terms mailed upon request. 


Mr. Haywood is reserving a limited amount of time for Super- 
visors and Teachers, wishing to supplement NORMAL 
COURSE with private lessons. 


SUMMER NORMAL GLASSES 





HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


810 CARNEGIE HALL “Correct Voice Culture for Everyone”’ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bridgeport Oratorio Society Does 
Superior Work in Spring Concert 


Dr. Mees Conducts Excellent Performance of “The Children’s Crusade,” 


with Inez Barbour, Irene Williams, 


Robert Quait and Norman Joliff as Soloists—Fannie Crosby Memorial Program—Julia Claussen Wins 
Admiration in Recital—Russian Greek Choir in Concert Debut—Susan Hawley Davis Sings at 
Pershing Reception—Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club Gives Three Concerts 
During Week—Notes 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 1, 1920.—Twenty-three concerts 
and recitals within fourteen days, commencing March 14, 
brought a climax to the music season here, few years 
agc that many programs could not have been heard in an 
entire season 

The spring concert of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, 
now in its eighth season, was one of the most ambitious 
and interesting yet attempted. ,Gabriel Pierné’s “Children’s 
Crusade” is a work evolved from musical idioms of such 
a different sort from the usual oratorio style that it was 
no small task to prepare it for an adequate hearing be- 
tween the first rehearsal on January 6 and the date of 
the concert, March 23. But Dr. Arthur Mees is no more 
interested in making a success of a concert than he is 


in giving the choruses he conducts as liberal an under- 
standing and appreciation as pcssible of choral works of 
perhaps one of the reasons for his 
presents the local society 


all schools This is 


enormous success each time he 











in a new work. His boundless enthusiasm and attention 
to smallest details in each weekly rehearsal kindles the 
chorus to astonishing achievement. The Pierné work, 
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therefore, was given with a grasp of the composer’s intent 
anda subtlety of finish necessary to make it readily appre- 
ciated by ears unaccustomed to a modern French setting 
of a religious subject, developed to oratorio proportions. 

The 207 voices of the chorus were augmented by a 
children’s chorus numbering thirty-five first sopranos, 
eighteen second sopranos and fifteen altos, selected from 
the seventh and eight grades of twenty-one of the public 
schools of the city. Many of these boys and girls had 
never attended a concert until they sang in this one. 
Sut Clayton P. Stevens, supervisor of music, in twenty- 
two rehearsals, prepared them for the final rehearsals 
with the oratorio society under Dr. Mees and assisted 
in conducting them on the evening of the concert, with 
gratifying results. Some of the children sang from mem- 
ory, nothing daunted by the fact that the words in their 
English translation were of little help in keeping to the 
correct musical phrasing. They faithfully kept their 
promise to Dr. Mees, who thoughfully warned them in 
rehearsal, not to let themselves be put out by the “big 
fiddles and little fiddles” and all the rest of the orchestra, 
which so closely hemmed in the ex tempore boxes into 
which the children were squeezed, in the small spaces 
available in front of either wing. Even the difficult, 


dramatic demands of the shipwreck were met with quite - 


as much ease as were the happy chant of the crusaders 
along the highway or their naive joy at first glimpse of 
the placid sea. Doubtless the very lack of experience 
helped the children here, just as it helped Stockton’s 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine to accept shipwreck with 
admirable poise. 

Barbour and Irene Williams, sopranos; Robert 
tenor, and Norman Joliff, bass, appeared in the 
Miss Barbour’s pure, 
sweet, tyre voice was particularly adapted to the part 
of Allys, while the somewhat more dramatic soprano of 
Miss Williams was convincing as the boy, Alain. In duets 
their vcices blended with artistic finish and both were 
received with the genuine enthusiasm they deserved, It 
is no easy task for an oratorio soloist to sing the part 
of a child against a background of real children’s voices 
without interfering in the focus of the musical picture 
as a whole. 

Robert Quait, 
Society in “Verdi’s Requiem” 
as_ successful on this occasion. He 
the narrator in “The Children’s Crusade” with reveren- 
tial appreciation of its beauty, which his flexible, sym- 
pathetic voice displayed to great advantage. Norman 
Joliff, as the sailor who tells the children the story of 
the star and also as the Voice from on high was most 
impressive, bringing to the brief rdle a sincerity and an 
excellence of vocal equipment that left nothing to be 
desired. The quartet of women’s voices that introduce 
the work and repeatedly appeal te the children in part 
one, coming in again toward the end, was admirably 
sung by Judith Landberg Flather, Esther Berg, Mrs. 
Lewis Hall and Norma Weber. 

The chorus of men, so frequently heard in this work, 
was very effective and the various choruses throughout 
the evening, as well as the ensemble of the adult chorus 
and the children’s chorus were pleasingly full and smoothly 
finished, rising to dramatic mcments with satisfying vital- 
ity aud rhythmic impulse, 

The orchestra of seventy-five musicians, with Rueber 
Johnson as concertmaster, was recruited from the Dam- 
rosch Symphony forces. They gave the chorus and_solo- 
ists gratifying support and provided faithful tone paintings 
of the scenes depicted. Herbert H. Cutler’s assistance 
in the success of the evening must nct be forgotten, for 
much depended upon his aid at the piano in rehearsals, 
in which he tirelessly followed Dr. Mees’ lead. 


Inez 
Quait, 


who was tenor soloist with the Oratorio 
i on December 9, was quite 
sang the role of 


FANNigE Crosty MeMortAL ProGRAM. 


U. S. Kerr, basso cantante, and Alice Louise Mertens, 
contralto, formerly a resident of Bridgeport, were the 
artists happily chosen by the Fannie Crosby Circle of 
Kings Daughters, to celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
of Fannie Crosby in a Lenten musicale, held in the ball- 
room of the Stratfield Hotel on the evening of March 26. 
Bridgeport was the home of the well known writer of 
hymns and poems, who died here at an advanced age, 
leaving a memory for good works which the Fannie 
Crosby Circle has undertaken to perpetuate. Under the 
direction of the president, Mrs. Orville Rector, this musi- 
cale was arranged as part of a Fannie Crosby Week. Mr. 
Kerr made a profound impression with his infallibly 
human, vivid interpretations of Rossini’s “La Calumnia” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” Stephens’ “Christ in 
Flanders,” the Massenet elegy, Korling’s “Kamarat” (in 
Norwegian) and Old Scotch, Irish and English songs. 
The sympathetic timbre of his big but flexible voice and 
his tremendous reserve power, and to a personality in 
which strength, dignity and geniality are so equally 
blended, make him a unique figure among concert artists 
and one that is sure of a warm welcome, 

Miss Mertens was also given a very hearty welcome 
to her old home. Her reciprocation of the feeling shown 
for her was evident in her selection of Del Reigo’s 
“Homing” and Smith’s “Sorter Miss You,” which she 
included among her solos. In these and in Saint-Saéns’ 
aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” Elliott’s charming 
“Spring’s a loveable ladye” and encores, her warm, well 
schooled voice was thoroughly enjoyed. In duets with 
Mr. Kerr, Miss Mertens’ voice proved robust enough to 
halance and blended pleasingly with that of the vigorous 
bass. Their accompanist, whom the program introduced 
on one page as Oscar Fearburg and on another as Oscar. 
Fryberg, did not let this circumstance handicap his ef- 
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ficiency. His playing of a piano solo, a theme and varia- 
tions by Thalberg, was enthusiastically encored, 
Jutta Claussen Wins ADMIRATION IN RECITAL. 

Julia Claussen was heard here for the first time 
in a Sunday afternoon concert at Poli’s Theater on March 
28. The Swedish mezzo-soprano found a warm admirer 
in every listener, judging from the reception she was given. 
Her personality, so happily combining virility and charm, 
immediately focusses the interest and her voice, richly 
colored, emotionally appealing and controlled by the highest 
artistic standards, amply rewards the expectations she 
arouses, With each number in a program chosen from 
Scandinavian, Russian, French, Italian, Spanish and other 
composers, she offered new light on her amazing versatil- 
ity. McFayden’s “Cradle Song” was rendered with a con- 
vincing maternal tenderness, which made it seem an en- 
tirely different Julia Claussen who followed with di No- 
gero’s “My Love Is a Muleteer,” through which she rol- 
licked with a robust beauty of voice and delineation, which 
left no doubt that the muleteer had chosen from among 
the belles of his own social caste. From Tschaikowsky’s 
“A Legend” to Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” is a far cry in point of emotional appeal, but Mme. 
Claussen was quite as successful in the pathos of the one 
as in the voluptuous passion of the other. Valborg Teel- 
ing was a faithful companion, providing at the piano ap- 
propriate framings for each mood of the distinguished 
mezzo-soprano, 

This concert, one of a series arranged for New England 
cities by the Swedish newspaper, Svea, published at Wor- 
cester, Mass., introduced also the Thule Singing Society 
of Worcester, an organization of male voices, directed by 
Ernest Francke. Their singing of Swedish folk songs 
and patriotic airs revealed remarkably good vocal material, 
sincerity of standards and excellent training. The balance 
of tone of the twenty-six voices heard was unusually good 
and they were schooled to pleasing smoothness in tone 
shading. Their uniformly artistic work evoked many re- 
calls to which they responded with negro melodies and 
humorous numbers, 

Mme, Claussen’s husband and two daughters occupied a 
box at the left of the stage, surprising the distinguished 
prima donna, who sang in Springfield the evening before, 
by coming up to Bridgeport to hear her and accompany 
her back to New York. 

Russian GREEK CHorr 1n Concert Desut, 

Ever increasing evidence brings to light how sincere and 
many-sided the growth of musical interest here is. A case 
in point is the recent debut on the concert platform of the 
local choir of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church, Until 
recently many Bridgeport people scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of this choir of fifty voices, a mixed chorus whose 
members vary in age from ten years to fifty. They were 
heard in the High School Auditorium on the evening of 
March 27, when their singing of choral works by Ivanoff, 
Bertniansky, Kompaneysky, Archangelsky and Rachmani- 
noff created amazed admiration. Their leader, Alexander 
Pogrebniak (or should one accept the program’s “Pobgre- 
binak?”) is a graduate of the Imperial Choir of Petro- 
grad and has accomplished wonders with his forces, re- 
cruited from the Russian element one would expect to find 
in a manufacturing city like this. 

Unaccompanied, thirty-five of the voices of the choir 
were heard in this program, making a vivid and’ unusual 
picture as they stood on the stage in their native costumes, 
the mien and boys wearing long loose blouses of brick color 
over blue trousers, tucked into high black boots, and the 
women and girls, grouped on either side of them, wearing 
the same colors in their tight bodices and wide skirts. 
There were moments when one of the female voices in- 
clined to be a trifle sharp, but on the whole the blending 
of colors and timbre was so good that the individual voice 
was lost sight of in the smoothness of the whole, except 
for a wonderfully sonorous bass, whose deep, beautifully 
rounded tones dominated the whole choir at times, like an 
organ accompaniment, 

This concert was given for the benefit of the American 
Central Relief Committee for Russian Relief, with Mme. 
M. Mertvago Hanenfeldt, the daughter of a former naval 
attaché of the Russian embassy at Washington, and now 
a teacher of languages at the Unquowa school, as prin- 
cipal sponsor. Many well known local women acted as 
patronesses, and Samuel M. Hawley as treasurer for the 
concert, 

Susan HAwtey Davis SINGS At PERSHING RECEPTION. 

Generali John J. Pershing was the guest of the city on 
the afternoon of March 17, when every moment was 
stretched to utmost capacity in a round of entertainment 
and honors provided by Harry W. Congdon Post, Ameri- 
can Legion; Raymond W. Harris Post, ‘Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Manufacturers’ Association. Following 
a dinner at the Stratfield Hotel given in honor of the 
general by the latter organization, he was escorted by 
Mayor Clifford B. Wilson and others to the Casino, where 
he was awaited by a large audience and a reception com- 
mittee that included Governor Marcus W. Holcomb, Justice 
George W. Wheeler, former United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham and the Rev. Dr. Archibald C. Campbell. 
The program of speeches, arranged by the local post of 
the American Legion, alternated with music of a high 
order, provided by Susan Hawley Davis, whose beautiful 
contralto voice aroused great enthusiasm for her singing 
of “When Pershing’s Men March Into Picardy,” and also 
by Ellsworth Grumman, the very talented local pianist, 
now a member of the faculty of the Yale School of Music. 

Musicat Ciup Gives Turee Concerts Durinc WEEK. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club has been un- 
usually active, presenting three programs within a week. 
One, however, had been postponed from an earlier date 
and another was given in Danbury before the members of 
that city’s Afternoon Musical Society. Only one of these 
interesting programs was enjoyed _by the local public, this 


being the final of the season’s series of concerts arranged 


for subscribers. It was devoted to “Springtime Music,” 
with Mrs. Louis Snyder as leader. A large audience filled 
the ballroom of the Stratfield Hotel on the afternoon of 
March 24, everyone eager to rejoice over the official fare- 
well of winter, which unfortunately has returned since to 
repeat its adieus with the persistence of the traditional 
— prima donna. 

Mrs. Snyder’s program brought unusual pleasure, featur- 
ing two winners in the prize contest of the State Federa- 
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tion of Music Clubs, Ethel Polland Hubbell, soprano, who 
at the time of the contest was one of Bridgeport’s own 
musicians but has since removed to Middletown, Conn.; 
also Arthur Kent of New Haven, violinist. Mrs. Hubbell’s 
beautiful voice, always of a delightful quality, seemed to 
have grown in volume since she was last heard here and 
her selections from Fay Foster, Fourdrain and Frank Bibbs 
were very warmly received. Mr. Kent's playing of the 
Lalo Spanish symphony, a Wagner romance, the Pugnani- 
Kreisler praeludium and allegro and of three compositions 
by Erna Troostwyk, daughter of the professor of violin in 
the wale School of Music, amply proved his worthiness of 
the distinction conferred upon him in the prize contest. 
The maturity of his playing, his tone and technical facility 
aroused great admiration. The Troostwyk numbers, “In 
the Forest,” “The Echo” and “Springtime,” deservedly 
shared in the prolonged applause which rewarded him. He 
was ably accompanied by Wesley W. Sloat. Another de- 
lightful feature of this program was the debut of a new 
trio, Mrs, Sumner B. Coggeshall, violin; Jennie Margaret 
Hawley, piano, and John Patuzzi, cello, all local artists 
and instructors of prominence. Their playing of the 
Arensky trio in D minor, op. 32, was ensemble playing of 
such a high order that one felt their field should not be 
limited to local performances only. The balance of tone 
and unity of spirit, the elasticity in responding to moments 
of subtlety, sprightliness or fire, the all round musicianship 
evident won immediate and lavish approval. 

Adelaide Zeigler, a recent recruit to the club’s aggrega- 
tion of talent, also made her debut as pianist. Moritz 
Moszkowski’s waltz in E gave opportunity to display a bril- 
liant technic and singing tone and a sprightly reading quite 
in keeping with springtime. Others heard in this very suc- 


cessful program were Judith Landberg Flather, so- 
prano, and Florence Legere Hayes, contralto, in a 
duet, “O Swallow, Happy Swallow,” by Kucken, with 


S. Belle Blackstone as accompanist; Mrs. Ada Tuck Whit- 
aker, soprano, accompanied by Ethel Pigg, in Luckstone’s 
“Le Printemps de Grise;” Norma Weber, contralto, assist- 
ed by Jennie Hawley, in a dramatic manuscript song, dedi- 
cated to Miss Weber, “Love and Fame,” by Fred Eggert 
and in Becker’s “Springtide”; also Mary Louise Peck in a 
group of Schumann piano numbers, “Bird of the Prophet,” 
“May, Lovely May,” romance in F sharp major and 
“Whims.” : 
Diversiriep NUMBERS AT AFTERNOON MUSICALE, 

“Music of the Centuries,” with Mrs. Frederick Silliman 
as leader, was the basis for a diversified program for 
members of the club only, in a delightful afternoon at the 
home in Fairfield of Mrs. De Ver H. Warner, on March 
17. A vocal duet, “O Salutoris,” by Wiegand, sung by 
Mrs. George Weidenhammer and Grace Lake, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Howard Speer, opened the program and 
solos for voice, violin and cello followed, chosen from 
Coenen, Dr. Thomas Arna, Grieg, Pilzer, Grondahl and 
Anjou, Geordani, Woodman, Gronold, Popper and Handel, 
there being no attempt to arrange these numbers with re- 
spect to their relative places in the centuries. The others 
who shared in this pleasing program were Esther Berg, 
Vera Bertilson Seims, Hazel Thompson and Mrs. 
Vaughan Wheeler, vocal; Margaret Casey, violin; Ruth 
Williams, cello, and Edna Northrop and Lillian A, Sulli- 
van, accompanists. 

Musicat Ciup PLeases DANBURY AUDIENCE, 


The Members of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club who gave the program in Danbury on March 18 were 
Mrs. Sumner B. Coggeshall, violin; Norma Weber, con- 
tralto; Jennie Margaret Hawley, piano; Catherine Russell, 
soprano, with Mrs. Lewis Hall as accompanist. Mrs. W. 
E. Mallory and Mrs. Thomas Bowen of Danbury were in 
charge of this program, which was in reciprocation for 
an afternoon given in Bridgeport earlier in the season by 
the Danbury Afternoon Musical Society. A number of 
members of the Bridgeport club accompanied the soloists 
to Danbury and reported a decided success. Mrs. Cogge- 
shall was heard in the Bruch G minor concerto and in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hindu Chant,” arranged by Kreisler, 
the ballet music from “Rosamiinde” and Camerun White’s 
Negro spiritual, “Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen.” 
Miss Weber, who is studying in New York with Sergei 
Klibansky, sang Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert,” 
Fred Eggert’s “Love and Fame” and Marshal! Kernochan’s 
“We Two Together.” Miss Hawley’s selections were a 
Chopin nocturne and Paderewski’s “Cracorienne fantas- 
tique.” Miss Russell sang a Handel aria and songs by 
Haydn, Spross and Richard Hageman, with whom she is 
studying; and Miss Russell and Miss Weber were heard 
together in a duet by Saint-Saens. 

CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAMS, 


Chautauqua week, March 15-19, added its quota of mu- 
sical offerings to the busiest week in the music season here. 
The Boston Male Quintet, assisted by Elsie Mae Gordon, 
reader, was heard in matinee and evening performances 
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on March 16 and an ensemble consisting of Sergei Adam- 
sky, tenor; Anna Eichhorn, violin; Harriet Case, soprano, 
and Edna Sheppard, solo pianist and accompanist, ap- 
peared in two concerts on the roth. The Batting-Keniston 
entertainers and Guy C. Caldwell also offered music in 
lighter vein, Miss Keniston in songs of the Irish and 
Scotch minstrels and Mr. Caldwell in imitations of bird 
calls and songs, among other novelties. 

The writer heard the Boston Quintet (Walter E. Ander- 
ton, contra tenor; Ralph L. Harlow, tenor; Arthur R. 
Gould, baritone; Augustus T. Beatey, bass, and Robert 
Nichols, tenor and accompanist) in a pleasing popular 
program of numbers by O'Hara, Bullard, Tate, Margetson, 
MacDowell, Marschner, with the sextet from “Lucia” and 
quartet from “Rigoletto” as opening and closing num- 
ers, 

Sergei Adamsky, the very gifted Russian tenor, proved 
that Chautauqua audiences are perfectly capable of taking 
serious composers seriously. In the final program he met 
with huge success in solos by Osma, Storey-Smith, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Verdi, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, a 
“Revolutionary” folk song arranged by Miss Sheppard, 
who accompanied him, and his own delightful “Volga Boat 
Song.” Miss Eichhorn was also eminently successful in 
violin solos by Saint-Saéns, Kreisler and Cesar Cui. In 
addition to her exquisitely faithful piano accompaniments 
Miss Sheppard was heard in a spirited performance of 
the Liszt rhapsody, No. 12. Miss Case was less satisfac- 
tory in her soprano solos. She was recalled, however, to 
add Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 

Series or LENTEN ReEcitAts CONCLUDED, 

The fourth and fifth of the five afternoon Lenten recitals 
at the United Church, arranged by Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, 
organist, took place on March 15 and 22. Elmer S. Joyce, 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. Judith 
Landberg Flather, soprano, made the fourth program a 
memorable one. Mr. Joyce’s ease in manipulating this re- 
markably fine organ and his versatility and masterly inter- 
pretations of numbers by Mendelssohn, Widor, Faulkes, 
Forjussen, Tschaikowsky, Nevin, Heller-Biggs, James and 
Dubois were greatly enjoyed, as was also Mrs. Flather’s 
voice, always fresh, sincere and stimulating, in Guion’s im- 
pressive “Prayer” and Burleigh’s appealing “Weepin’ 
Mary.” 

William E. Davenport, organist of the First Methodist 
Church, assisted by Jean Nestorescu, violinist, formerly 
soloist of the Royal Roumanian Court, brought the series 
to a close. Mr. Nestorescu, who during the war was an 
entertainer with the United States army in France, is a 
young artist of rare attainments. He was heard earlier 
in the season in the same church in services celebrating 
the third anniversary of Dr. William Horace Day as pas- 
tor. Accompanied by Mrs. Beardsley, he played romances 
by Wieniawski and Svensin, a berceuse by Godard and part 
two of the Grieg C minor sonata, delighting a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Davenport’s ripe musicianship and sympathetic 
grasp made vividly clear the messages of organ works by 
Wolstenholme, Faulkes, Franck, Dubois, Combes and 
Widor. 

The last two recitals at St. John’s Episcopal Church, on 
the evenings of March 18 and 25, brought Nellie Pettigrew, 
contralto, and Joseph Wieler, bass, as assisting artists to 
Alvin C. Breul, organist and choir director of the church. 
Mr. Breul’s indefatigable activities as community song 
leader, together with his church work, make him perhaps 
the busiest musician in the city, but he did not let that fact 
interfere, in making these recitals thoroughly enjoyable. 
The three manual Skinner organ at St. John’s Church is a 
modern instrument equipped with all the latest accessories 
and Mr. Breul’s varied selections, covering a wide range 
of classic and modern composers, were heard to excellent 
advantage. Miss Pettigrew and Mr. Wieler were able 
assistants toward the success of these recitals. 

Peopte’s CHurcH Gives CONCERT. 

A group of well known local artists including Jean 
Stockwell, violin; Judith Landberg Flather, soprano; 
Vera Bertilson Seims, contralto; Helen Cecil Tuttle, 
reader, and William E. Davenport, organ, drew a large 
audience to a musicale given on the evening of March 29 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the People’s Church. Miss 
Stockwell had not been heard in her home city since mak- 
ing an extended tour of the United States and Canada and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm. Her playing, de- 
lightfully accompanied by Mrs. F. H. Coops, of the Wie- 
niawski “Russian Airs,” Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinoise” 
and “Caprice Viennois,” and the ever pleasing Beethoven 
minuet brought a demand for more, to which Miss Stock- 
well responded with brilliant virtuosity. She seems to 
have added new charm:-to her remarkable violinistic gifts 
in the interval since she had been heard here. Mrs. Flather 
and Mr. Davenport added much to the success of the 
evening, but as I have referred above to their artistic 


attainments I will only add that among Mrs. Flather’s most - 


pleasing numbers was our own John Adam Hugo’s “The 
Swan,” with obligato by Miss Stockwell, and that Mr. 
Davenport gave both her and Mrs. Seims very effective 
support at the piano. Mrs. Seims, who assisted in place 
of Florence Legere Hayes beecuwee of the latter's 
illness, was delightful in solos and a duet with Mrs. 
Flather, while Miss Tuttle added humor to the well bal- 
anced program. 
Davis Puprts Presentep In RECITAL. 


The pupils of Susan Hawley Davis were heard in recital 
in the parish house of the Universalist Church on the 
evening of March 19, Olive Newtown of Mrs. Davis’ New 
Haven class, who has frequently been heard on the stage 
of the Schubert Theater in New Haven, assisted in the 
success of the evening. Among the local pupils heard in 
this program were Robert Kirk, who is to sing the leading 
tenor role in the coming local production of “The Mikado” 
and Herman Krackemeier, whose song, “Flag of Mine,” 

s recently published by J. B. Burns and Company of 


New York. 


Puptts oF Mr, AND Mrs, F. B. Grannis HEeArp 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss’ pupils enjoyed 
each other in private recitals at the Granniss’ home on the 
afternoon and evening of March 20. Mr. Granniss’ junior 
and intermediate piano pupils, to the number of thirty- 
four, were heard in the afternoon, while fifteen of Mrs. 
Granniss’ vocal pupils appeared in the evening, assisted by 
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Lewis Granniss, tenor, and Leslie Fairchild, pianist and 
accompanist. Mrs, Granniss’ husband also assisted in ac- 
companiments. 

Noreés, 

_The annual sacred concert of St Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church was held on March 14, under the direc- 
tion of Lillian A. Sullivan, organist. A choir of forty 
voices assisted in Mendelssohn's “The Lord Is Great” and 
vocal solos, quartets and organ numbers made a varied and 
pleasing program. 

On the same evening, the Knights of Columbus Glee Club 
made its debut in St. Augustine’s Hall, This new organ- 
ization of twenty-four voices was assisted by May Fla- 
herty, soprano; Esther Burnes, contralto, and John L. 
Hanley, tenor. Fritz K. G. Weber acted as director and 
accompanist, 

_ The Gloria Trumpeters, Louise Gura, Catherine Wil- 
liams, Cora Roberts and Mabel Coapman, assisted in the 
success of a Y. W. C.*A. mass meeting at Poli’s Theater 
on the same day, when Margaret Slattery was the principal 
speaker. Mrs, Elmer Beardsley acted as accompanist and 
Alice Perinchief led in community singing. 

The combined musical clubs of Wesleyan Jniversity 
gave a concert for members of the Opportunity Club of 
the Universalist Church on March 20, when A, G. Mueller, 
a gifted young violinist of the Wesleyan class of 1922, was 
particularly featured, 

p Henry Hutzel directed a program of classical ensemble 
selections in the Lincoln school auditorium on the evening 
of March 25 for the Newfield Recreation Center. The 
program was presented by Mr. Hutzel’s pupils, including 
nine first violins, six second violins, two violas and piano. 

The Philharmonic Trio, Edna Northrop, pianist and di 
rector; Dorothy Wal, violinist, and Ruth Williams, 
cellist, recently entertained the employees of the Holmes 
and Edwards factory during the noon hour recess with a 
Morris dance by Noble and barcarolle by Paul Juon. 

Helen L, Shelton, of 644 Laurel avenue, was composer 
of the class song of the sophomores of Mt. Holyoke Col 
lege, which was first heard at the college on March 16, 
when Miss Shelton conducted the singing. 

Lura E, Anew. 


Mildred Dilling to Sail for France 


Mildred Dilling’s engagements seem without end. Up 
to the middle of April she had filled numerous dates 
throughout the Middle West and East. On Wednesday, 
April 21, she played in New York, and on the following 
day gave a successful joint recital at White Plains with 
Edgar Scofield. April 23 took her to Cleveland, and on 
April 28 she appeared before the B Natural Club of Utica, 
N. Y. The end of May Miss Dilling sails for France, 
where she will pass the summer, returning to the States 
early in the fall in time to open her season at the Lock 
port Musical Festival. On her recent tour the harpist 
achieved the distinction of having given four whole harp 
recitals, demonstrating very clearly that the harp as a 
solo instrument is becoming more and more popular. At 
one of these recitals, which took place in Bloomington, 
lll, a return engagement on April 11, she attracted an 
audience of 1,200, the seating capacity of the house being 
1,000. 


May Peterson Wins Great Success in Texas 

Denton, Tex., April 10, 1920——On the evening of 
April 6, at the College of Industrial Arts Auditorium, 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave an interesting song recital which at 
tracted a large audience. The best proof of the success 
of the event lies in the fact that out of the fifteen pro- 
grammed songs there were eight repetitions in addition 
to twelve encores. Miss Peterson's programs represented 
the following composers: Mozart, Spohr, Dannstrom, 
Widor, Massenet, Fourdrain, Sjogren, Rogers, Dvorak, 
Dargomijsky, Branscombe, Guion and Hageman. Au- 
gusta Bates was at the piano. : 
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Brilliant American Violinist 
At Her Recent Chicago Recital 





and penetrating tone, 
warmth of inter- 
pretation and a sure and formidable 
mechanical command.” — Chicago 
Daily News, March 28, 1920 (Maur- 
ice Rosenfeld) 


“A fine, clear 
musical insight, 


“Her excellent technique, the big 
ample tone and her conscientious 
musical phrasing came into play with 
the best results.”—Chicago Ameri- 
can, March 28, 1920 (Herman Dev- 


ries). 


“A young violinist with a personal- 
ity, of great talent and deep feeling.’ 
—Chicago Ewaaminer, March 28, 
1920 (Henriette Weber). 


“Proved the young player the posses- 
sor of a high degree of technical com- 
mand of her instrument, gifted with 
considerable interpretative fire and 
fantasy and excellent musical taste.” 
—Chicago Tribune, March 28, 1920 
(W.L. Hubbard). 


“She gave an excellent performance, 
one that had imagination, contrast, 
light and shade and persuasive emo- 
tion.” —Chicago Journal, March 28, 
1920 (Kdw. C. Moore) 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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A great deal has been said in the past concerning the 
training of supervisors, and incidentally the training of 
grade teachers. The Normal Schools provided for this 
purpose are far from the ideal for which they were 
originally ordained. This is not due entirely to the fault 
of the Normal Schools, but because of the increased 
demand for supervisors and teachers of school music, 
and the lack of general opportunities provided for the 
preparation of these teachers. 

The question has never been fully determined whether 
or not the most successful teacher is the expert musician 
who has later been trained in school methods, or the 
school method experts who has been trained to be a 
musician. It is safe to say that the musician who has 
had a good general education can easily adjust himself 
to the requirements of school music, provided of course 
he has the necessary sympathetic attitude toward his 
work; but it is extremely doubtful whether or not the 
teacher who has become a good teacher after years of 
service can be sufficiently trained as a musician in later 
years to meet the full requirements of the service. There 
is no doubt in our minds that the rigid pedagogue com- 
pletely destroys the spirit of the work, On the other 
hand the expert musician very frequently goes so far 
ahead of his task that the ordinary student is not able to 
follow intelligently and becomes a dilettante in music 
when he should have the solid foundation which is 
necessary for the appreciation of what he is expected to 
do in the future, 


INSPIRATION AS AN ATTRIBUTE. 


It is an extremely difficult thing to define inspiration, 
and yet it is this very quality which makes the expert 
teacher. We frequently hear it said that “so and so’ 
lacks the personal magnetism to be a successful inspira- 
tion. Personality in teaching is the most dominant note, 
and if we can not bring about us persons of decided 
musical personality our work in the main is not going to 
be successful. 

However, it is hopeful to note that our big universities 
having special courses for the training of school super- 
visors, are making the educational side just as important 
as the musical side. The unfortunate part of all super- 
visors’ training has been that the close confines of music 
training do not provide for the influence of general 
culture. Textbook knowledge is so essential as a basic 
training that the real spirit is frequently lost. The 
question arises just when the student of music who has 
declared his intention of going into the school work 
should be started in his training for this highly specialized 
material. 

School music was started by a few enthusiastic souls 
who had special music training and who had to search 
out for themselves the most perfect methods of teaching 
and how these methods could be applied to the material 
at hand. That day has long since passed and in its place 
has come a complete change which up to the present has 
not yet found itself. 

Dr. Karl Gehrkens, Professor of School Music at 
Oberlin College, seriously considers the supervisor from 
the standpoint of personal traits. He speaks of him as 
follows: 

“Standing out in bold relief among all the other per- 
sonal characteristics is a strong sense of leadership, and 
with it there must be combined an equal quantity. of or- 
ganizing ability and of initiative. The supervisor of 
music works with large numbers of people. He counts 


lis pupils by the thousands, and he must necessarily do* 


much of his instructing through the grade teachers, these 
often numbering hundreds. He conducts the high school 
orchestra, and frequently directs the entire high school of 
from 300 to 1500 students as a single chorus. He brings 
together eight or ten different groups of children who 
have learned certain songs under their own teachers in 
various buildings, and combines these groups into a 
chorus of perhaps two or three thousand voices, it often 
being necessary in this case for him to accustom these 
children to his best and to get them to the point where 
they are able to sing well together for a public per- 
formance, with only one rehearsal. All these things imply 
strong leadership. They also involve unusual initiative 
combined with n.ore than ordinary skill in organizing, 
and it is only through a combination of these qualities 
that the various factors in a school music system can be 
made to work smoothly and efficiently. “These three 
qualities are, therefore, cited first of all as being in- 
dispensable in a thoroughly equipped supervisor of 
music, 

“In addition to being a strong leader and a capable or- 
ganizer, the supervisor of music will do well to cultivate 
a cheerful outlook and a sense of humor, this implying, 
of course, a friendly manner in meeting people. Any one 
who works with children should possess this characteris- 
tic, but it seems to me to be particularly pertinent in the 
case of a teacher of one of the arts, for it is impossible 
to arouse a desirable artistic reaction if art is not pre- 
sented in the ‘art spirit.’ In addition to better personal 
relationships between the supervisor and his pupils, and 
especially between the supervisor and his assistants, the 
grade teachers, it will be found also that cultivating a 
cheerful habit «f thought and action enables one to work 
longer without undue fatigue, and for this reason alone 
if for’ ho other the quality is worth cultivating. I am, of 
course, referring here to a genuine and sincere attitude of 
friendliness such as arises from an absolutely honest in- 


terest in one’s work and in the lives of one’s fellows, 
rather than to that type of effervescing gush which some 
teachers assume to be necessary as a part of their pro- 
fessional equipment.’ 

It is easily deduced from the above that there are 
certain characteristics of inspiration which could not be 
taught through the medium of an university or Nor- 
mal School class. We are thinking now of the success- 
ful leaders of our large oratorio societies and symphony 
orchestras, and it is not amiss to ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: “Why have these people reached this point?” It is 
because their imagination has been greater than that of 
their neighbor, because they see through music, the beauty 
of the mind and the soul. — It becomes a spiritual sensa- 
tion with them, and everything that they do is colored or 
intensified by this though,. Take for example the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven—its marvelous rhythmic quali- 
ties easily stamp it as the apotheosis of the dance. For a 
student fully to understand this music it is necessary for 
him to comprehend the application of rhythm to bodily 
motion and to let his mind operate where physical 
characteristics might be entirely lacking. Richard Strauss’ 

“Death and Transfiguration,” while decidedly program 
music necessitating some kind of a story as a leading 
motive, can become a real picture if the imagination can 
be aroused to the point of hearing and feeling what must 
have been in the composer’s mind when he gave this mar- 
velous composition to the world. 

PERSONALITY AND THE VOICE, 

Elocution was looked upon for many years as a special 
subject. Little was thought of taking fundamental prin- 
ciples of speech and applying them to school methods. 
Reading was frequently a monotonous recital of words 
without any attempt on the part of the child to put into 
his voice the principles of interpretation of language. 
Edwin Booth, Henry I ving and others were great actors 
because they had the power to transfer thought through 
their speech, They could read into lines several different 
kinds of emotion, and, aided by physical appearance and 
motion could change their personality to be at one time 
Richard III, and again Caliban. It is possible to be a 
commanding personality through the use of the voice, and 
so few teachers possess this power. Most of them repel 
by the use of their voice rather than attract. 

CoNCLUSION, 

The necessary inspiration then can be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) The cevclopment of powerful imagination. 

(2) Personal magnetism sufficient to attract large 
groups of people and to bend them to your will. 

(3) The power of voice which should create mood 
and expression by imitation. 

(4) A sense of humor which, as Thomas Moore 
has expressed it so beautifully, “carries a smile and a 
tear.” 

For such attributes the humble beginner must. strive. 
And if his expression even at an early age does not con- 
vey to his teacher at least one of the four elements men- 
tioned above, the instructors would be conferring a great 
favor upon the children of future generations by directing 
such applicants to some other profession. 

NEW PLANS FOR 
COLUMBIA FREE CONCERTS 


Interesting Programs Arranged 


Many new and interesting programs are being arranged 
for the Columbia University free concerts which begin on 
June 7 and end on September 3. The Goldman Concert 
Band, with Edwin Franko Goldman as conductor, will 
again be the main attraction, but a renowned soloist will 
appear at each concert. The band, which is an “all-star” 
organization, composed of the leading wind instrument 
players from the fcremost symphony orchestras will be 
increased to sixty members. Concerts will be given on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings on the Green of 
Columbia University, and the same programs that are 
rendered there will be repeated in the more congested 
districts of Greater New York on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. It is hoped in this way to bring these 
concerts directly to all the people of the city. At one 
concert each week half the program will be devoted to 
the works of some special composer, including Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Tschaikowsky. 
There will be a special “Parsifal” program, two “All- 
American” programs, a French, an Italian, and part of 
one evening will be devoted to Handel’s “The Messiah.” 
One of the attractive features of last season was the 
community singing on Wednesday, evenings, and this plan 
will be continued during the coming summer. 

At first, these concerts were supported entirely by 
wealthy public- spirited citizens, all of whom are still 
interested, but the people, too, have become so enthused 
and interested, that hundreds who have attended the con- 
certs have been glad to be allowed to contribute also, In 
other words, these concerts seem to appeal to the people 
at large, who seem both willing and anxious to. help sup- 
port them according to their means. 


Anna Fitziu Dines Titta Ruffo 
Anna Fitziu gave a dinner for Titta Ruffo last week 
at her lovely home in Seventieth street, and a large and 
distinguished company gathered there to do honor to the 
great baritone. 
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FROM THE LAND OF CHERRY BLOSSOMS | 
LITTLE TAMAKI MIURA GREW FAST 
INTO A REAL FLOWER OF SONG 





Charming Little Japanese Prima Donna Had Many Interesting Experiences in Her Early Days—Called the 
“Bicycle Beauty” in Her Home Town—Father Was Also a Singer—In London When the War Started 
—With Boston Opera Three Seasons and Then Joined Chicago Opera—Now in Europe, but 
Says She Intends to Make America Her Home 


FTER several triumphal seasons in America, 
Tamaki Miura, that ever charming little prima 
donna from Cherry Blossom land, sailed for 

Europe on February 27 last to open her chain of 
operatic appearances under the direction of Lusardi, the 
prominent impresario of Milan, at the opera house of 
Monte Carlo on March 15. 

Prior to her departure, Mme. Miura was interviewed 
by a Musica, Courter representative, to whom she said: 


To Make America Her Home, 


“Please say to the American people who have received 
me so generously that I shall positively come back home 
next season. You are surprised? America is really my 
home, Many singers say they love your country—that is 
nothing new—but | love it so Yonah that I am planning to 
make my home here for ever. 1 admire the Americans, 
their customs, ideals and ways, Ah—can I say more? 

“While I am in Europe, I shall have about seventy per- 
formances in Italy and France, and—” her face lighted 
up, “I shall visit Japan and my people for a month or so. 
But when the Fall comes, Tamaki will run for the Ameri- 
can steamer.” 

Her FATHER A SINGER, 


In dipping back into the early days of her musical life, 
Mme. Miura revealed much of interest. To begin with her 
father, a prominent lawyer, had made a study of voice and 
sang quite well after the Japanese method, numerous 
receptions the family gave. 

“I used to catch many of those Japanese melodies,” said 
the prima donna, “and I soon began to study also—but 
the Japanese way. I have been singing since | was four 
years old and as I remember, I never was timid about 
doing so before people. Very.often I was taken to the 
theater, and When | came home I would try and imitate 
those | had seen. When I was six, I learned my first 
European style of song which was the National Anthem. 

“Then I went to high school and the teachers who 
knew I sang wanted very much to have me enter the 
Academy of Music. | did not do so, however, until I 
had graduated, although I studied piano during the time 
I went to school, One day I heard the London Ambas- 
sador’s wife, who was an American, sing “Ave Maria” 
and I was so delighted with the richness of her voice, 
that I wanted to sing for her. My teacher who was 
proud of me, arranged it and as a result, she taught me 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” in which I appeared when I was 
fifteen. Later when the Imperial Theater of Tokio was 
built and an Italian tenor came to Japan, I sang with him 
in the first public ope ratic performance in Japan 

Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Toox Up BIcyctine. 


About that time Mme. Miura attracted attention in an- 
other way. It seems her father, who liked new things, 
purchased a bicycle when the first few came to Japan. He 
liked it so well that he got a smaller, rose colored one, 
for little Tamaki. Timid as she was, she did not quite take 
to the idea, but her father insisted that the four mile ride 
to school daily and the fre sh air would be good for her. It 
is not to be wondered, therefore, that pretty little Tamaki 
on a queer wheel, riding through the crowded streets, ar- 
rested attention and caused comment. The papers re ferred 
to her as the “bicycle beauty.” 

“And when I gave a concert later, the people come out 
of curiosity to see the ‘bicycle beauty,’” exclaimed Mme. 
Miura with a smile. “I was what you call famous!” 

The singer also told of the time that she had been in- 











Isidore Braggiotti 


the celebrated Florentine 
singing master has given 
heed to the insistent demand 
that he continue to teach 
during the coming summer. 
Reservations should be ad- 
dressed to the maestro’s 
Boston studio at 78 Upland 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 











vited to sing for the Prince of Connaught and the Crown 
Prince when they visited Japan. 
In Lonpon WHEN War Srartep. 

When the war broke out some years later, Tamaki 
Miura was in London, where she had gained much suc- 
cess. Her debut had been effected at a concert with Ade- 
lina Patti before an audience at Albert Hall that num- 
bered 23,000. 

“It was a proud day for me,” is the way Mme. Miura 
deemed to describe the occasion, “for the King and Queen 
and suite were present and the flowers I received required 
two carriages to carry them home. Patti kissed me after 
the concert and complimented me so kindly! By the way, 
that was the first time I ever received a kiss!” By way 
of explanation, she added: “In Japan, we do not kiss! 
Well, one night when I was appearing in ‘Madame But- 
terfly’ in London, there came the first Zeppelin air raid. 
People stood up in anxiety, but I continued singing. I 
should have done so even if I were killed. But after it 
was all over, I decided that London was not safe, and so 
I accepted Max Rabinoff's offer to come to the United 
States. 

SAILs For THE U. S. 

“So I sailed three days later, and upon my arrival, see- 
ing brilliantly lighted New York after darkened London, 
made me feel right at home. But I went the next day to 
Chicago and made my debut with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, with which I remained for three seasons. Between 
times I went to’ sing in Mexico, Havana, Porto Rico, 
Venezuela and Lima. Then Maestro Campanini asked me 
to join the Chicago Opera, with which I have just finished 
my second season.” 

Witt Sing At CAMPANINI MEMORIAL IN ITALY. 

Mme. Miura said that the Italian impresario would have 
taken her to Italy with his wife and himself this summer, 
but his untimely death altered things. However, she will 
sing at a memorial in Italy for him during the summer, 
for she admired him greatly, both as a musician and as a 
man, R 


MacDowell Club Music 
Committee’s Annual Report 


The annual report of the committee on music of the 
New York MacDowell Club, of which Walter L. Bogert 
is chairman, shows that the committee has accomplished 
much. To Mr. Bogert is due a very great share of the 
praise for the success of this season’s concerts, and the 
society can ill afford to lose him. Mr. Bogert’s duties as 
lecturer on the History of Music at Yale University, to- 
gether with his regular teaching work at his New York 
studios, make his resignation from the music committee 
imperative. 

The report reads in part as follows: 

The Committee on Music submits herewith its annual report for 
the season 1919-1920. 

The Committee has been responsible for the following events: 

Monday evening, November to, 1919.—-As the work of redecorat- 
ing our gallery was not completed by Election Day, our first recital 
was a trifle later than heretofore. A varied program was well given 
by Rosalie Miller, soprano, accompanied by Walter Golde, and 
Harry Cumpson, pianist. 

Sunday evening, November 23, 1919.—Ruano Bogislav (Mrs. Ric 
cardo Martin) soprano, gave in costume a group of gypsy songs of 
Russia and other countries, assisted by Euwan Paul at the piano 
She covered in her selections a wide range of feeling from grave 
to gay, and was warmly applauded for her sympathetic characteriza 
tions. 

Sunday evening, December 14, 1919.—-An opportunity to become 
more familiar with the works of modern Russian composers was 
offered by Ethel Rust Mellor, soprano, and Izia Seligman, pianist. 
Several little known things were heard to advantage. 

Sunday evening, December 28, 1919.—-South America so rarely 
figures on our musical programs that it was somewhat of a sur 
prise when Carlos Valderrama, a native Peruvian pianist, appeared 
in a program of music based on themes collected by him among the 
Inca Indians in the mountains of Peru. 

Sunday evening, January 4, 1920.—Among those who endeared 
themselves to the men at the front during the late war, was Mona 
Gondré, of the Odeon Theater, Paris. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Francis Rogers, who, with her husband had been associated 
with Mlle. Gondré on the other side, we were privileged to be 
among the first in this country to hear her fascinating interpreta- 
tions. 

Sunday evening, January 11, 1920.—A more serious note was 
struck by Marie Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano, and Hubert 
Linscott, baritone, assisted by Mr. Humiston at the piano. They 
offered a varied selection of interesting and not too familiar songs. 

Sunday evening, January 18, 1920.—Still another program of high 
ideals and serious purpose was that given by the Elsa Fisher String 
Quartet, assisted by Harriet Boas, pianist (to whom we are greatly 
indebted for arrangin the entire evening), and William Gustafson, 
Jr., bass. Frank E. Ward’s quartet in C minor, which was awarded 
the prize of the National Federation of Musical Clubs in 1917, and 
Henry K. Hadley’s quintet for piano and strings were the princi- 
pal numbers. 

Sunday evening, February 1, 1920.—In Olga Steeb and Albert 
Stoessel, we found a brilliant pianist and a talented violinist. Miss 
Steeb’s selections included pieces by MacDowell, Liszt and others. 
Mr. Stoessel, assisted by Edna Stoessel, gave an interesting sonata 
of his own and shorter pieces by Satie, Granados, Burleigh and 
Gardner. 

Sunday evening, February 8, 1920.—Through the courtesy of 
Ernest Hutcheson we were enabled to present Austin Conradi, an 
intssetiog pianist, in a program devoted to French composers. 

Tuesday evening, February 24, 1920.—To Walter Golde, the well 
known accompanist, we owe an excellent lecture demonstration of 
Jaques-Daleroze Eurhythmics given by Edith Shear-Sullivan, a 
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If not, “The Efficiency Idea’ will 
help you.. . . 
This is the lesson which 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN says “will revolution- 
ize first years of study.” . . . . 
This remarkable discovery saves 
months of wasted time and con- 
fusion for the beginner, and the 
piano student who reads poorly. . 
and ata cost less than usually 
charged for an ordinary lesson by 
any good teacher. 
Unanimously endorsed by eminent authori- 
ties, 
“THE EFFICIENCY IDEA” 

By Winifred Stone 

Cloth $2.85 postpaid 

For information address 

WINIFRED STONE, 
170 So. Virgil Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
graduate of the Dalcroze Institute at Geneva, Switzerland Mr 


Golde gave valuable assistance, both as lecturer and as pianist 

Sunday evening, February 29, 1920.—The concert of this date 
was planned to introduce to the club that skilful player of the 
-hromatic harp, Lucile Delcourt of Paris, France, who recently mad 
her debut in this country at New York Symphony Sociéty concert, 
and a composer, Frederick Jacobi, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany Mr. Jacobi’s nocturne was played by a string quartet and 
two of his songs were sung by Elsa Alves Hunter Mme. Del 
court's selections ranged from Bach through French and Spanish 
composers to Debussy. 

Sunday evening, March 7, 1920.—To record the 
Music for Two Pianos” given by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, I 
cannot do better than to quote here the following, written by the 
editor of the Musica Courter in the issue of March 11 
“Perhaps nothing ever achieved to ultimate perfection but if any 
thing can come nearer to it than the ensemble playing of the two 
pianists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, that thing is unknown to 
the present writer. There is an uncanny unity of feeling and style 
in their playing on two pianos. Not for one fraction of a second in 
a whole program are they apart. Each one is a pianist of taste, re 
finement and thorough technical accomplishment and together they 
offer one of the most interesting examples of artistic cooperation 
to be heard today; in fact, in their chosen branch there are none 
to approach them. . . . Those who were present made up in en 
thusiasm for lack of numbers, insisting on encores at the end of 
the program which almost doubled it in length.” It is to Ernest 
Hutcheson that we are indebted for securing this delightful pro 
gram. 

Sunday evening, March 14, t920.—The name of Henry Holden 
Huss has for many years been so favorably known to the music 
loving public that the Committee was glad to extend to him an in 
vitation to give an evening of his own compositions Presiding at 
the piano with his well known dignity and skill, he had the as 
sistance of Mrs. Huss, soprano; Ruth Kemper, violinist, and Lil 
slian Littlehales, cellist 


“Concert of 


Sunday evening, March 28, 1920.--A program of much variety 
and interest was presented by E dns de Lima, soprano, and Marie 
Caslova, violin Miss de Lima’s accompanist was Mr. Herreshoff, 


while Walter Golde officiated for Miss Caslova, 

Sunday evening, April 11, 1920 Through the good oftices of 
Marion Bauer we were enabled to hear a remarkable talented pian 
ist, Ralph Leopold, in a recital of largely ultra modern music, in 
cluding Dohnanyt, Ravel, Debussy and Jongen It is needless to 
say that Mr. Leopold amply justified all the good things the critic 
wrote after his Aeolian Hall recital 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Warter L. Bocert, Chairman 


“When Your Ship Comes in” Sung at the Palace 

Grace Nelson introduced Lily Strickland’s “When 
Your Ship Comes in,” published by Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, at the Palace Theater, New York, last week 
and won a big success with the extremely effective 
number, which is going “big” all over the country. 
“When Your Ship Comes in” is arranged for orches- 
tra, band, ete. 
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Peterson Easton 


THE NEW 


VOCALION RECORD 


Lateral Cut, Playable on All Standard Machines 


been one of the most interesting and far- 
reaching events in musical history. 
The phonograph and the phonograph record 
are practically one—that is, neither is of value 
without the other. An improvement in either 
directly affects both. While this is true, how- 
ever, the most obvious improvements in recent 
years have been connected with the instrument. 
A notable illustration of this is furnished by 
the Acolian-Vocalion, which is recognized both 
here and abroad as representing a definite and 
decided advance in phonograph construction. 
It is significant that from the source that 
produced this new phonograph should emanate 
a Phonograph Record of improved type. 
The importance of the New Vocalion lateral- 
cut Record may hardly be overestimated. To 


To E development of the phonograph has 
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D’ Alvarez Sundelius Scotney 


the public it means that the most perfect record 
ever put upon the market is now available for 
use with all standard phonographs. To the 
music-trade it means one more vital sales 
feature added to the many included in the 
representation of the Aeolian-Vocalion. The 
new Vocalion Record is a super-record. In 
true musical quality, in durability, in content 
and timeliness of issue it is not equalled in the 
whole phonograph field. 

Up-to-date merchants who are not in the 
phonograph business, and those who are, but 
are not handling the Aeolian-Vocalion, will see 
in this new record one more cogent reason 
for securing Vocalion representation before 
territory is all assigned. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK - LONDON - PARIS - MELBOURNE - SYDNEY + MADRID 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd. Emerald Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 
Toronto, Canada Guest Piano Co, . . Burlington, Iowa 
The Aeolian Co. . . . Chicago, IIl. D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
The Aeolian Co . . Cincinnati, Ohio O. J. DeMoll & Co., Washington, D. C. 

The Aeolian Co . . .St. Louis, Mo. Stone Piano Co. 
The Aeolian Co San Francisco, Cal. Fargo, N. D., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Consolidated Music Co. R. W. Tyler Co, ° Wheeling, W. Va. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Vocalion Co. . . . Boston, Mass. 


B. Dreher’s Sons Co. . Cleveland, Ohio D. L. Whittle Music Co., Dallas, Texas 
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TORONTO CHORUS GIVES NOTABLE 
PERFORMANCE OF “ELIJAH” 


Detroit Symphony and Fine Soloists Assist Oratorio 
Society—Gabrilowitsch Plays Concerto with 
Symphony—Levitzki’s Art Acclaimed 
—Notes 


foronto, Can.,, March 27,-On Tuesday evening, March 
23, the Oratorio Society of Toronto, Dr. Edward Broome, 
onductor, assisted by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, gave Sondekiecheth ora- 
being Winifred Henderson 


iorio, “Elijah,” the soloists 
Mabel Beddoe (formerly of 


Thomas, a local soprano; 
loronto), contralto; Albert Downing, tenor, of this city, 
Dan Beddoe was 


and Andrea Sarto, of New York, bass. 
to have taken the tenor part, but owing to some delay, 
was unable to arrive in time, and Mr. Downing took his 
on two hours’ notice; singing with the utmost satis 
faction. His beautiful rendition of “If with All Your 
Hearts” was very appealing and impressive. A future is 
undoubtedly ahead of this capable young tenor. The other 
ulso were excellent. Miss Henderson Thomas 
has a voice of elastic, flute like quality; Miss Beddoe sings 
with fervent expression, her voice being particularly pure 
and well controlled, and the bass, Sarto, was great in the 
trying role of Elijah, his enunciation, style and admirable 
nish being much admired. The chorus had been drilled 
with the utmost care by the excellent conductor, Dr 
Broome, and the effects produced with the assistance of 
the orchestra were of a thrilling character 

GABRILOWITSCH PLAYS WITH 


he following evening, March 24, a concert 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 


Ossip 


place 


oloists 


CONCERTO SYMPHONY 
was given 
personal 


direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, when magnificent read 
ings of Weber's overture to the opera “Oberon,” Wagner's 
“Prelude and Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and 


the symphony No. 4, of Tschaikowsky, were given 

During the evening Gabrilowitsch played, with extraor 
dinary refinement, simplicity and finish, Mozart's concerto 
for piano in D minor. Although many times enthusiasti 
cally recalled, he refused to play an encore. It is much 
to be regretted that a large audience was not present at 
this orchestral concert, but should the notable organization 
a capacity audience will undoubtedly greet it 

Levirzki's Arr ACCLAIMED, 

On March 18, in Massey Hall, the temperamentally 
virile pianist, Mischa Levitzki, was heard by a very large 
audience, which was stimulated to a high degree ot glow 
ing enthusiasm by a program which included the Bach 
lausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Beethoven's great 
C major sonata, op, 53, some brilliant studies and the big 
polonaise in A flat, op. 53, by Chopin, closing with the 
Schultz-Evler arrangement of the “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube ad valse 

Levitzki’s reading of the Bach number was particularly 
lofty and eloquent, the classical lines were preserved, and 
yet there was a rich luxuriance of tone radiating both 
power and splendor. The sonata was given a brilliantly 
beautiful performance, and the other numbers only fur 
ther emphasized the fact that Levitzki’s command of the 
resources of the piano is consummately masterful, that 
his interpretations are balanced by sane judgment and 
active imagination, and that he is one of the most con 
scientious and inspiring of the younger masters of piano 
playing art before the public at the present time. He was 
kind in the matter of encores, as he must have given some 
half dozen extra numbers. I. E. Suckling was the local 
manager 


come agaiti 


Notes. 
On March 23 the Hambourg Concert Society, 
and Boris Hambourg and Sig. Guerero, pianist, 
gave the first of three chamber concerts, before a very 
large audience, but, as the Musica, Courter representative 
could not be present, the details cannot be given. 

Dr. Albert Ham’s sacred cantata, “The Solitudes of the 
was given’! March 25 in St. James’ Cathedral, 
under the direction of the composer, who is the organist 
and choirmaster, and, as would be expected, received an 
uplifting and beautiful interpretation. The music is not 
too involved or complex; it rings true and solemnly sin- 
cere, the melodies are grateful, the harmonies effective 
and imaginatively varied. The soloists, Gladstone Brown, 
tenor, and Percy Ham, baritone, sang with true religious 
fervor. The chorus was also excellent. 

Jessie McAlpine, a young local pianist, 
citals in Owen Sound and Meaford early 


consisting 


ot ] wn) 


Passion,” 


gave piano re- 
in the month, 
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was both brilliant and poetic, her technic being remarkably 
comprehensive, 

The final concert of the Canadian Academy of Music 
Art Course takes place this evening, when the Academy 
Quartet will appear, assisted by Frank S. Welsman, 
pianist. 

I. E, Suckling has engaged “on Metropolitan Quartet- 
Frances Alda, soprano; Te Lazzari, contralto; Giu- 
seppe De. Luca, bass, and Charles Hackett, tenor- "for a 
concert at an early date in Massey Hall. W. O. F. 








Bach Choir’s Fourteenth Festival May 28, 29 


Bethlehem, Pa. May 3, 1920.—Twenty years ago the 
first Bach Festival was held in Bethlehem. Eighty singers 
under J, Fred Wolle gave the entire mass in B minor, the 
first complete rendition in America of Bach’s greatest 
work, The Bach Choir now numbers 270 voices and has 
become an outstanding example of the artistic possibili- 
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© Ira L. Hill 


One can listen long to such a voice, 
—W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 





Concert Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New Yors 

















ties of community choruses. The choir will have its four- 
teenth annual festival at Lehigh University on May 28 
and 29. The second day program will be the B minor 
mass, which, year after year, has attracted music lovers 
from all parts of the United States. On the first day the 
choir, under Dr. Wolle, will sing cantatas and the motet, 
“Sing Ye to the Lord.” At the festival of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, in April, the Bach Choir gave a 
program before an audience of 5,000 persons in the Sev- 
enty-first Regiment Armory, New York City. 


Sundelius to Sing at Westminster College 


Per Nielsen, director of the music department at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., has secured Marie 
Sundelius to sing with the Westminster College Oratorio 
Society on June 8, when Gounod’s “Gallia” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer” will be presented. Mme. Sun- 
delius will also be heard in a group of songs and operatic 
arias, 


Joint Recital at Music School Settlement 


A joint recital by William Jones, violinist, and Ray- 
mond Bauman, pianist, was scheduled to be given at the 
Music School Settlement, 55 East Third street, on Fri- 





May 6, 1920 
Enid (Okla.) May Festival 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Lillian Eubank, con- 


tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, are the artists engaged by the Enid Spring 
Festival Board for the seventh Spring Music Festi- 
val, to be held May 12, 13, 14 and 15. They will 
sing the solos in “The Messiah” and the leading 
roles in the opera “Martha,” and give a_ miscel- 
laneous concert on the second evening. The Enid 
Choral Society of 150 voices will sing the choruses 
in both works. A pageant by 2,000 school children 
will be given in Government Springs Park with the 
assistance of the Phillips Symphony Orchestra and 
the Enid Band. From all indications the seventh 
annual festival will outrank those of previous years. 











The St. Olaf’s Lutheran Choir Success 

From far up in the hills of Minnesota, away from the 
beaten tracks of the musical world, for some years 
past there have come rumors of a college possessed of 
a superb choir conducted by a gifted leader who had 
instilled into the student body the thought of taking 
the study of music seriously. 

One of the New York managers, M. H. Hanson, ever 
in the quest of genius, proceeded to trace the rumors 
to their source. He learned that the fortunate institu- 
tion was St. Olaf College, at Northfield, Minn., and with- 
out preliminary announcement he stepped into the col- 
lege chapel one morning and heard the service of song, 
through which he sat like one entranced. Experienced 
traveler, impresario of many years’ standing, he real- 
ized that he had chanced upon what must soon be 
recognized as one of the foremost choral bodies in the 
United States—if not in the world. Here was no at- 
tempt to display technical skill, but in quiet simplicity, 
with voices blending in perfect harmony, he heard this 
body, since acclaimed as “letter perfect, pitch perfect, 
tone perfect and text perfect in the most difficult classic 
music,” raise their voices to sing the praise of the Most 
High. 

Realizing that what he had heard was the message 
that the lover of good music is ever seeking, not an 
entertainment, but an evening of inspirational song, 
uplifting, heartening, satisfying, he at once approached 


the authorities with a proposition of a tour to our 
great musical centers. “They must be back in three 
weeks,” said the authorities. “Give me five,” pleaded 


the impresario, and so it was that a modest tour of 
five weeks’ duration was arranged for this body of 
singers, who not long ago took three of our Western cities 
by storm and caused the veteran music critics of Chi- 
cago to unite on the one word in describing them 
“superb.” 

Each city where they appeared demanded a reap- 
pearance before the close of the first half of the con- 
cert, but the short time precludes this and also makes 
possible only the two recent Metropolitan appearances, 
April 25, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and April 
27, at Carnegie Hall. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir is a body of fifty mixed 
voices, chosen from the student body of the college. 
The members sing from memory, without accompani- 
ment of any kind, which tells its own story to those 
who know anything about singing. As the names im- 
ply, they are largely of Scandinavian descent, children 
of the farmers of the. great Northwest. Here the 
thought intrudes, how came they by their wonderful 
talent? The answer: The love of singing is inherent 
in the Scandinavian, but the mere love of song still re- 
quires leadership and direction to guide it, and the 
genius of the conductor, F. Melius Christiansen, is re- 
sponsible for the musical perfection they have attained. 

A word about F. Melius Christiansen may prove of 
interest. Christiansen has been called a super-demo- 
crat. He gives his organization free rein to manage 
their own affairs and refuses to take up business de- 
tails, but there is one place where he is the autocrat, 


as absolutely as ever reigned, and that is when 
he directs his organization. He rules’ without 
uttering a word. Every eye is on him, every mind 
can be intent on but one thing, and that is the 


thing he wants. Every muscle of his face, every gleam 
of his eyes are full of significance. He plays upon his 
choir as a skilled organist manipulates his instrument. 
But here the analogy ends. The organ may seem as if 
the St. Olaf Choir under F, Melius Chris- 





also in Guelph, in each instance being engaged by the day evening, April 23. The program was to include works it were alive, 
Women’s Music Clubs of these places. Her success was by Rubinstein, Schumann, Bach-Wilhelmj, Mendelssohn-  tiansen “is a living organ” rendering spirit stirring 
immediate, for, according to the local papers, her playing Achron and Beethoven. harmonies that go from soul to soul. 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSK Y 


Will Conduct a Five Weeks’ 


Master School 


IN 


| KANSAS CITY—June 7th to July 10th 


For information write to HORNER-WITTE, 3300 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Exquisite Instrumental Solos 


Percy Grainger 


MEWINEL' 


By Exclusive Columbia Artists 


The vivid music of the violin as played by these world- losef Hata 
famous masters, all the sparkling brilliancy of these pre- : Ptbintel 


eminent pianists, the deep, enchanting tones of this foremost | 
*cellist’s playing—all this marvelous music is yours upon the : Sascha Jacobsen 
records of their art which they make for Columbia exclusively. . Violinist 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York : Toscha Seidel 
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Our Rome correspondent wrote, noticing a con- 
cert in that city: “It seems incredible, but artists 
all give so much attention to the technical part that 
soul and interpretation are almost forgotten.” Is 
it true; or, better, isn’t it true? 


° 


Paris at last may know Sylvio Lazzari’s “Le 
Sauteriot,” which the Chicago Opera did a season 
or two ago. The work did not make much of an 
impression either here or in Chicago. The Paris 
premiére, on March 31 at the Opéra-Comique, is 
noticed in the Paris letter. 


Walter Damrosch has confided to Paris inter- 
viewers that he does not think it feasible to em- 
ploy women in symphony orchestras, because “in 
the first place, to insure their devotion to symphony 
work, they would have to take the vow of celibacy 
((juery: Are Walter’s players all bachelors?), and 
secondly, because women are not strong enough.” 
It is to be noted that cautious Mr. Damrosch did 
not make this statement until he was three thou- 
sand miles away from his home woman-suffrage 
state, 

sheila anita 

Very, very severe is Ernest Newman-when he 
writes in the Manchester Guardian: “For so 
original a nation in so many matters, the Ameri- 
cans are curiously imitative in their music. Their 
MacDowell and Loeffler and Parker and Hadley and 
all the rest of them that are known over here are 
all second-hand talents; almost everything they 
have to say has already been said in some form or 
another by some one else.” We suppose it would 
be rather poor repartee to ask Mr. Newman what 
England has to show in the way of composers bet- 
ter than those he mentions, 


What is the industry of the modern composer 
compared with that of, for particular instance, Ros- 
The recent revival of his “Cenerentola” (Cin- 
derella) in Italy in honor of its centenary (it was 
first played in Teams 1817, as a matter of fact) 
brought to attention the fact that in 1816, in addi- 
tion to “Cenerentola,” he wrote four other operas, 
“Torvaldo e Dorliska,” the immortal “Barber,” “La 
Gazetta,” and “Otello,” besides throwing in the can- 
tata “Teti e Peleo” for good measure. But there 
is this to be said that, given the melodic invention 
of Rossini (how few are!), the composer of that 
day and style had to learn only a half dozen or so 
chords for his complete harmonic background, And 
counterpoint never bothered him much, This, mind 
you, is not decrying the genius of Rossini, There 
is no brighter jewel than the “Barber,” but it is in- 


sini, 
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tended only for a solitaire ring, to sparkle quite 
alone, as was proved when we heard the rather 
weak second edition of it in “L’Italiana in Algerie” 
this season. There was economy of ideas, too, in 
those days, as well as of harmonies; after Rossini 
finished “L’Italiana in Algerie,” he (so to say) 
turned the score over and wrote “II Turco in Italia” 
on the back of it. 

That Chicago is one of the great musical centers 

was proven anew this past week when the Chicago 
Musical College held a prize competition contest at 
Orchestra Hall. When such men as Leopold Auer, 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson, Edward Johnson 
and Frederick Stock consent to act as judges, and 
journey hundreds of miles to hear students, the 
standard of the school speaks for itself. The Chi- 
cago Musical College, so long directed by the Zieg- 
felds, has reached an even higher plane since com- 
ing into the hands of Felix Borowski and Carl D. 
Kinsey. 





Cleveland’s symphony orchestra, under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, has just closed a wonderfully successful 
season, after giving programs of large variety 
which have been splendidly delivered and largely 
attended. The city not only is wealthy and enter- 
prising enough to support a first class local orches- 
tra in dignified style, but also is genuinely musical 
enough to enjoy the concerts for their own sake as 
the enthusiasm of the audiences has demonstrated, 
according to the valedictory articles after the final 
concert last week, written in the Cleveland papers 
by James H. Rogers and Wilson G. Smith, two 
musical experts of keen acumen and national fame. 

ae 

The new buds on the Italian operatic tree of the 
present year do not promise to blossom out into 
anything especially beautiful. Among the known 
names, Mascagni’s “II piccolo Marat” is nearly fin- 
ished, but it is many a year since anyone got ex- 
cited at the promise of a new Mascagni work. Let 
us pray that it is not so bad as “Lodoletta” at least. 
Puccini’s “Sua Grandezza Sly” will hardly be ready 
for the fall season; Franchetti has a new work, 
“Glauco ;” Giordano’s “La festa del nilo” is finished, 
though he may not put it opt ; and Zandonai is busy 
preparing his version of a highly original operatic 
subject, “Romeo and Juliet.” Poor pickings! 


a 


With the present adverse rate of exchange, any 
kind of real money looks good to German singers. 
A London despatch states that numerous German 
music hall (vaudeville, as we would say) artists 
are offering to take contracts in the Scandinavian 
countries at not more than half their pre-war sal- 
aries, to the detriment of British artists anxious 
to appear there. The British Variety Artists’ As- 
sociation has issued a strong memorandum, point- 
ing out that the members long ago passed a reso- 
lution to oppose the licenses of managers who play 
German acts within three years after the declara- 
tion of peace, and the association has also adopted 
a new and more drastic resolution directed against 
“the employment on or about the theatrical or music 
hall stage of persons of German origin.” The only 
trouble is that most everybody is inclined today to 
buy anything, from shoes and sealing wax up to 
music hall artists, in the cheapest market, and British 
resolutions are hardly apt to stop Scandinavian 
managers from buying good German artists at 
cheap prices. 


~ 


------@-——- 


New York was astonished and delighted last 
week to hear the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, and 
to make the acquaintance of its leader, F. Melius 
Christiansen. The performances of both proved 
again how earnest and progressive is the musical 
work being done in the smaller American com- 
munities, and how such places now and again pro- 
duce results which even cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia cannot surpass or 
equal. It is not surprising, therefore, that a small 
college in Northfield, Minn., should turn out such 
a choral body as the St. Olaf Choir, for it is pre- 
cisely in quiet centers that the necessary leisure, 
concentration and industry are found to’ pursue 
serious artistic study to its highest ends. Leader 
Christiansen is to be congratulated on his initia- 
tive and taste in getting his fine voices together 
and on his musical and vocal knowledge, as well as 
his perseverance, in obtaining the degree of perfec- 
tion he and his singers have reached. The St. 
Olaf Choir is a rare delight; it should be heard 
everywhere. Particularly, however, in those large 
colleges that pride themselves on their glee clubs, 
with their monotone singing, their cheap (often- 
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times downright jazzy) programs and their slapdash 
performances. 








According to Rassenga Melodramatica of Milan, 
the sole novelty of the season at the Dal Verme in 
that city, “The Fires of St. John,” music by Ezio 
Camussi, to a book by E. Cavacchioli, was ac- 
corded “good recognition,” though it failed to 
“move or enthuse” the audience. 

The interesting statement in the letter from Syd- 
ney, Australia, on page 48 of this issue, that Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the State Orchestra of 
New South Wales, has received an offer of $20,000 
per year to conduct a symphony orchestra now 
being organized in Indianapolis, seems to have a de- 
cided element of mystery attached to it. Has any- 
body in Indianapolis heard about this orchestra? 

Inter-critical compliments. Philip Hale of Bos- 
ton, reviewing “Bedouins,” the latest book by James 
Huneker of New York, says: “Kinglake, writing 
his history of the Crimean War, used to leave blank 
spaces for adjectives; then go riding for an hour 
or more. Returning to his library, he inserted the 
fitting adjectives. One is led to believe that Mr. 
Huneker writes his adjectives first, and then shapes 
his pages in accordance.” 

4 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
Here is a “funny” story as communicated to the 
London Musical News: “A child came running 
home to its mother in Ashton the other day and 
said: ‘We are having a holiday at our school on 
Tuesday because of the tramwaymen having a con- 
cert!’ The puzzled mother endeavored to find out 
the real reason, and learned that ‘Carmen’ was be- 
ing performed at Albion Schools on Tuesday.” 

A short time ago Sir Henry Wood played a new 
arrangement of the famous song of the Volga boat- 
men, made by Ivor Stravinsky. Writing of it in 
the Manchester Guardian, Ernest Newman said: 
“It is for military band, and, as the Frenchman 
would say, of a noise. If there were any univer- 
sally recognized correlations between the sense of 
sound and that of sight, I should try to convey an 
idea of it by saying that it sounded like a piece of 
raw meat.” A good line, Ernest. 





—_— 

One hears quite remarkable things of the Har- 
vard Glee Club. Under the inspiration and lead- 
ership of Assistant Professor Archibald T. Davison 
it has turned from the path of college glee clubs, 
and, singing nothing but the best of music (a re- 
cent program included Palestrina, Bach and Or- 
lando di Lasso), has attained to such a point that 
so conservative a critic as H. T. Parker of the 
Boston Transcript wrote of it, when it recently 
appeared at Symphony Hall, “with the single ex- 
ception of the Vatican Choir—and their music was 
practically all of one kind—Boston has never heard 
a finer body of male singers.” Best-of all the boys 
—they are all undergraduates, as in the old style 
glee club—tremendously enjoy singing the ‘music, 
and their audiences are thoroughly appreciative of 
it. It is to be hoped that Dr. Davison and his 
club will let themselves be heard in New York 
some day, a city which has almost no choral sing- 
ing worthy of the name. 

Ce PE 
RIGHT AGAIN 

The Musica Courter was not one of those pa- 
pers which indulged in idle speculation and the 
exploiting of wild rumors in regard to successor- 
ship of the late Cleofonte Campanini as the head 
of the Chicago Opera Association. There was no 
apparent reason why, with so competent a business 
manager as Herbert M. Johnson, and so accom- 
plished a musical director as Gino Marinuzzi, the 
association should go far outside of its way to 
seek as director Mary Garden, or Andreas Dippel, 
or Henry Russell, or any one of a dozen others 
who were mentioned. In the issue of December 
25, the same in which the unfortunate death of 
Campanini was announced, the MusicaL CouRIER 
predicted that the leadership of the organization 
would be confided to those two men, and there has 
been no reason to change our opinion since. Last 
Friday our prediction was confirmed by the an- 
nouncement that the direction would be confided to 
Mr. Johnson, with the title of executive director, 
and under him the musical leadership to Mr. Mari- 
nuzzi, with the title of artistic manager. We heart- 
ily congratulate both these gentlemen on the well 
deserved recognition of their abilities, and equally 
heartily felicitate the directors of the Chicago 
Opera Association on having solved their problem 
in so simple, logical and satisfactory a manner. 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING 
BY RENE DEVRIES 


The following letter was received among others 
from readers of the MusicaL Courter asking the 
writer for details on the difficult question of adver- 
tising ; 

I am taking the liberty to address you to ask a question 
or two relative to an article of yours in the MusicaL 
Courter about advertising. I will tell you a little about 
my work so that you will have a line on me. In the first 
place, I am a pupil of the celebrated voice teacher . 
My voice is that rare thing, a dramatic tenor. I am 
familiar with all the standard oratorios and cantatas, and 
the classic literature of songs besides the heavier dramatic 
operas. I have been teaching in the Middle West for a 
dozen years or more for a meager price per lesson. But 
my pupils really sing well. Last year I broke away, as so 
many other men did, and joined the overseas work of the 
Y. M. C. A, going to Italy. Coming back in the early 
summer of this year, | packed up and came out here think- 
ing to get more money in a larger place. Necessarily, I 
have very little money left after spending a whole year 
working for “my board and clothes” and I wondered if it 
was your business to tell me what to do to get people 
started to my studio. I am running a professional card in 
the with the rest of the musicians of 
the city and have several times been “written up.” I have 
accepted three concert engagements with as many clubs 
which will net me a hearing. What do you think? 





In answer to this letter the writer communicated | 


with the musician asking permission to reproduce 
his letter and to answer his inquiry in the columns 
of the MusicAL Courter, To this as per his letter 
of October 31, the inquirer replied :— 

Your favor of the 15th inst. at hand. In reply, I will 
say that as far as | can remember the text of my letter 
referred to, | am willing to have you publish it without 
using my name of course. It might be of benefit to some 
other teacher and that is all right, but at the moment, as 
selfish as it sounds, I am more interested in my own lack 
of pupils than the same condition in the studio of another, 
so it might be advisable to have you write me direct also, 
especially after I have given you a line both on my own 
work, training, etc., and the musical situation as I have 
found it here. 

Then the musician went on giving a complete 
biography of himself. He further stated: 

I sang in New York once at a Sunday excursion up the 
river with the Hudson Day Line. The conductor of the 
orchestra said when he handed back my music, “Mr. 
——_————, when were you with the Metropolitan?” I 
sang several times in Paris where the people expressed 
themselves as astonished at the voice and the singing. In 
Italy I was at first stationed at Florence as director of 
entertainment for Tuscany, and after went to Bologna as 
associate director of entertainment for all Italy. During 
the next four months I was the unofficial advisor to many 
men and was instrumental in bringing about many reforms 
in the policies of the work especially in the placing of 
men in important positions. About the first of March, I 
began to sing, appearing in most all the important cities 
of Italy. The impression that I made can be best shown 
by quoting some of the opinions of musicians there. 
Roberto Francini, Bonci’s accompanist and director of 
opera in Rome, offered me an engagement to sing either 
“Aida” or “Trovatore.” My voice was everywhere likened 
to Tamagno, and | have an agreement to return to Rome 
to sing Otello. The Italians could not understand how an 
American could sing like an Italian until I mentioned 

. One man who has been a teacher for many years 
told me that my voice and singing brought back memories 
of the best traditions of Italy’s glorious past, and advised 
me to stay in Italy and teach. The unsettled state of the 
country kept me from listening to this advice. 

The correspondent goes on giving more details 
about the city in which he is located, stating that 
“the local manager there has been active for a long 
time and often at personal loss getting artists here 
to ‘educate the people.’ That seems to be all right 
as far as it goes, but the education should be an 
endeavor to get people to sing themselves, so that 
there will be a greater demand for the artists. 
There seems to be plenty of money but the lack is 
in a desire to study. 1 think now that you have 
enough of the situation to see how much (or little) 
can be done especially since I have earned nothing 
since June, 1918. It would seem to me that a man 
with my training and experience should have no 
trouble getting pupils if there was some method to 
get people to realize the fact. Also there ought not 
to be any difficulty in having all the concert work 
that I wanted with a dramatic tenor voice and a 
knowledge of music that I have. I took what to me 
seemed a ‘long shot’ in writing you not knowing 
that it was your business to help people in their time 
of trouble. Your letter to which this is an answer, 
would seem to indicate that it either was your busi- 
ness or you were willing to make it so.” 

Mr. —— was probably wrong not to allow 
his name to be published in these columns as he 
would have secured some free advertising. The 
best way to get recognition in the musical profes- 
sion, when one has the talent to back up advertising, 
is to get publicity and 1 name value. Had Mr. 
been willing to have his name and the name of his 
city appear his name would have been read interna- 
tionally. It is true that the MusicaL Courter is 








published in New York. It is true also that at a 
certain period in the existence of this paper it was 
known as the New York Musicat Courter. In 
those days it was a big thing for a paper to be pub- 
lished in New York or for an artist to come from 
New York. This is no longer true. As far as the 
Musica Courter is concerned it is published in 
New York but it is a paper of international circula- 
tion and renown, being read throughout the musical 
world. To be localized is dangerous in the musical 
profession. The musical public wishes to study with 
musicians having a national reputation and to hear 
concerts given by artists who have won their spurs 
in other cities than the one in which they are living. 

The musician who gave the thought to write an- 
other article on the “Art of Advertising” is, judging 
from all he had to say, an excellent musician en- 
dowed with a voice of uncommon power, and also 
is that rara avis, a dramatic tenor. Yet he is not 
making a living. How is it that the name of that 
musician was totally unknown to the writer, until 
he received his courteous communication? Think 
of it—a dramatic tenor, a man who has been asked 
to sing Otello in Italy—a man whose voice has been 
compared with that of the great Tamagno, unknown 
in his own country, and this through his own fault, 
probably. 

If the musician in question really has a voice as 
remarkable as that of Tamagno he should have no 
difficulty in finding backers who would give him 
money to pay for advertising and who would help 
him make a name for himself. Though the writer 
has not made this his business and is not willing to 
interfere with other people’s business or to back up 
any musician, he would glady pay for the advertise- 
ment of this musician if, after hearing him, he 
should find in him a second Tamagno. These re- 
marks, it is to be hoped, will be taken by this musi- 
cian in the same spirit in which they are written— 
a spirit of fairness and of interest. 

It must be premised that there are musicians who 
have an inflated opinion of themselves, whose ego 
takes away from their artistic merit, who have 
spoken so highly of their own work as to make 
others think less favorably of it—this only by com- 
parison or on account of too great expectations. 
There are in the musical world hundreds of tenors 
who really believe that they are the rival or suc- 
cessor of Caruso, yet Caruso’s crown has not as yet 
been taken away from him even though there are 
some good contenders. We often hear of a suc- 
cessor to Schumann-Heink and yet Mme. Schumann- 
Heink keeps her rank among contraltos. It seems 
strange that big talent should remain in oblivion. 
There have been, to be sure, some geniuses who 
have been recognized only after their death, yet dur- 
ing their lifetime, even though they were criticized, 
they made a certain impression, especially in the 
musical field, where it has been said so often that 
a “roast” is a “boost.” So then even if an artist 
has been criticized, if his name is mentioned, he will 
no doubt be heard from, providing the criticisms 
were not such as to warrant his complete retirement 
from a field which he or she had no real right to 
enter, 

If I were Mr. ——-—— I would give a recital in 
my city. I would let the critics judge of my work 
and of my worth. I would listen to the applause 
of the public to find if really I was all that I said 
I was. I would not believe in the flattery of a con- 
ductor on a river steamer. I would, if the reviews 
of my recital were good, publish them in a paper 
like the Musitcar Courter and other musical 
papers, so that the managers all over the country 
could read what was said in my own community 
and if my work had been judged remarkable, | 
would feel confident that managers all over the 
world would keep an alert eye on my future appear- 
ances and it would be a foregone conclusion that one 
of these managers would quickly take a train to 
come and place me under contract. 

We knew about Jascha Heifetz’s mastery of the 
violin long before he made his debut in New York 
last year. When I say “we,” I mean the musical 
world knew of ‘Heifetz when he was a pupil of 
Leopold Auer. We were expecting him and when 
he came we found that he was all that had been 
said about him. His success was only a reflection of 
what had preceded him, yet had he not been her- 
alded as he was, it would have taken some time for 
even Jascha Heifetz to win fame. There are two 
tenors in Europe, who, it has been stated, are phe- 
nomenal singers. Do you know that there were 
several managers from this country who went away 
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last summer with the sole object of hearing those 
two singers? Do you know that managers have 
nearly in every city in this country as well as in 
Europe, representatives, friends or acquaintances 
who will notify them of a find? Every one of these 
managers is in the hope of some day finding a 
Caruso, McCormack, or a Galli-Curci and hundreds 
of others who have made big names in the musical 
field. So then, if I were all that my informant 
states he is, I would first of all make myself big in 
my own community. If I wanted to be the best 
teacher in town, I would have to demonstrate that 
I was the best and the only way to demonstrate 
that is through pupils. 

But “where shall I get those pupils?” our musi- 
cian friend would reply. From one or two that you 
have trained so well as to reflect credit upon your- 
self. “One pupil brings another,” said a well known 
teacher to the writer; “that’s the best publicity that 
I ask.” “True, but you still advertise in the Must- 
CAL Courier and use the names of those pupils of 
yours to secure others, don’t you?” “Well, yes. I 
intend to advertise as long as I stay in the business, 
as if I were to refrain from advertising, | feel con- 
fident I would lose my foothold and allow younger 
members to take my place.” That musician was a 
business man. 

To come back to our musician. After giving a 
recital in my community and having the press 
notices reproduced in musical papers he should com- 
municate with managers within a radius of 100 
miles from his own locality and ask them why he 
had never appeared under their management. In- 
stead of to write to them “Do you want my serv- 
ices,” ask those manager “Why don’t you want my 
services? Read what the papers had to say about 
my work. Is it because I do not come from New 
York that I am not engaged? Or is it because my 
fee is lower than the one you paid to a New York 
artist who has to travel several days before reaching 
your city, and of course asks a fee many times 
higher than mine—this in a way necessary to cover 
the expense of transportation?” After making a 
name for Mr. ————— in your city and surround- 
ing territory, you will be known in that part of the 
country as a talent well worth engaging. Other 
States will hear about you and if your work is sat- 
isfactory be sure that it will take no time before 
you will be known nationally then it will be only a 
question of yourself and your work to gain the goal 
that you have in mind. If your object in life is to 
be a well known teacher, you must help your pupils 
in making for themselves the career that was not 
yours. There are in this country as well as every- 
where else in the musical world, especially in the 
vocal field, hundreds of teachers who never could 
sing themselves, yet some of them are very good 
teachers. It is also a fact that many instrumentalists 
famous as teachers were not themselves great play- 
ers, though all of them knew how to play and as 
stated before the same cannot be sail of vocal 
teachers and for that reason there are today more 
impostors in the vocal department than in any other 
in the musical field. To sing well does not make a 
teacher. To impart one’s knowledge to others is 
very difficult. 

Even in the art of advertising it is far from easy 
to explain what should be done by a musician living 
in a certain given community. In one town a musi- 
cian could do one thing and make a success, in an- 
other the same thing might be a complete failure. 
Musicians of intelligence and talent, if told that 
their success depends on name value, will, or should, 
acquire name value. One without the other will in 
nine cases out of ten, spell failure. If you adver- 
tise, then, advertise facts that you can back up with 
your work. Don’t let your ego get the best of you. 
Find out from the public or through your pupils 
how you are getting along. Don’t fool yourself. 
You may fool others for a long while, but you can 
fool yourself only for a short time. There are few 
men, if any, who really at heart do not know their 
own defects, but if the value is there you will come 
through with the aid of publicity through adver- 
tising. 

Musicians have an advantage over men engaged 
in other professions in that they can advertise and 
still be respected. Doctors and lawyers who adver- 
tise are looked upon as fakers, as it does not seem 
ethical. No physician, surgeon or lawyer can adver- 
tise, due to the fake statements that have.been used 
by members of those professions. Had those doc- 
tors and lawyers who first advertised, written state- 
ments that were facts, doctors and lawyers who 
advertise would be more respected than they are 
today. 

Musicians therefore are fortunate that they can, 
whenever they wish, advertise without fear of being 
called fakers. Of course there are still many fakers 
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in the musical world, but they are far less numerous 
than they were years ago and this is due probably 
to the tendency of the genuine teacher to advertise 
in a conservative way instead of bluffing a sus- 
ceptible public. ' 

Our friend is advertising in the local paper. How 
does he expect to be known outside of his city, 
even if he should be advertising in a paper having 
a big circulation? That paper is unknown one hun- 
dred miles from that town. Is there anyone in the 
musical profession in Los Angeles who reads the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer? Are there many musicians 
in New York City who read the Denver Post? Are 
there many musicians in San Francisco who read 
the Chicago Examiner even though Mr. Hearst con- 
trols a very big paper published in San Francisco? 
No. Are there many musicians in Chicago, if any, 
who read the New York Tribune? Who in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., reads the Detroit Free Press, or in 
Philadelphia the Toledo Blade? Is an advertise- 
ment of a musician that appears in a Philadelphia 
paper read in Boston? No. Therefore those musi- 
cians who advertise in local papers, even if they 
have a circulation of a million readers, are localizing 
themselves and nothing can be big that is local. 
Department stores that are local are small. Even 
though they have no branch office elsewhere, stores 
that are big are nationally known, Everybody 
knows where Wanamaker has his stores. Every 
one knows that Marshall Field’s is the largest re- 
tail store in America. There is in New York City 
a firm on Fifth Avenue so well known that it doesn’t 
even put a sign on its building. The name of that 
establishment is Altman & Co. Rural visitors who 
pass that building ask the name of the edifice. The 
answer is “That is Altman’s dry goods store.” Re- 
sult, Altman gets free advertising, the name is re- 
membered and the store is better known every year. 
Tiffany is another name to conjure with as when 
you buy at Tiffany’s, you are sure to get the genuine 
article. When you know nothing about diamonds, 
to whom do you go? To the best store in your city, 
as you can rely on that store. When a musician 
reaches the high level where people interested in 
music have confidence in his judgment, that musi- 
cian will be heard from and his fame will be as- 
sured, 

To stand still is to retrograde and today is the 
day of specialists. Teachers should not concertize 
and concert singers should not teach. Even in the 
advertising field there are many solicitors (especially 
on musical papers) who know nothing about the art 
of advertising. They solicit advertisements with 
the principal object of feathering their own nest, 
and many of them do not even believe in adver- 
tising. They sell a product of which they know 
nothing or very little. Their mental speech is: “I 
do not know what good an ad will be to you, but 
I know it will be good for me. I will make my 
commission.” What help can the solicitor really be 
to the musician who places an advertisement ? 

It may be said again that the present writer does 
not make it his business to give advice but he al- 
ways is willing to tell musicians how they should 
advertise. He is even willing to tell some that they 
should not advertise, as they have nothing to adver- 
tise. A musician in that case is throwing away 
money that will never come back. Therefore the 
best advice for our correspondent is to tell him to 
make sure he is all that he says he is, and then ad- 
vertise it, advertise it, advertise it. 

IN PASSING 

Clarence Lucas, the Musica Courter’s London 
correspondent, rode twenty-eight miles on a bicycle 
in the British capital not so long ago, and as usual 
his gentle muse found much to interest the reader 
who loves several of the Seven Arts. Here is what 
he wrote: 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet with the mind 
of a philosopher, who dreamed vast enterprises and 
wrote so little poetry, lies buried under a brick 
arch that supports part of a church in Highgate 
in northwest London, near the residence of Keats 
and the studio of Romney, I cycled twenty-eight 
miles to Highgate and back to my home in south- 
west London today, to visit some of the haunts 
of famous artists and poets long departed, and see 
the beauties of the suburb in its glory of bright 
spring flowers and new green leaves. It must be 
at least twenty-five years since I journeyed to 
the church of St. Joseph in Highgate to hear 
a new mass by a promising young composer, one 
Henry J. Wood. I remember an impression of 
Gounod which I got from the mass music, and the 
feeling that Henry J. Wood was not destined to be- 
come a great composer. But his early training as 
a composer has doubtless had a great deal to do 
with his remarkable success as a conductor. He 
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is not a mere stick wagger with great personal force 
to drive an orchestra. 

Near St. Joseph’s Church is Lauderdale House 
which the merry monarch Charles II built as a 
country retreat for the famous actress and court 
beauty, Nell Gwynne, whose escapades have fur- 
nished materials for several operas, a number of 
beautiful pictures by Lely and other painters, and 
much moralizing by historians and divines in ser- 
mons and reviews. The house is now a museum 
and a tea room where there are to be seen more 
possible Nell Gwynnes than kings of the Charles IT 
type. 
tn the wall of the garden is embedded the stone 
doorstep of Andrew Marvell’s house. He was a 
friend of Milton, a great political writer in his day, 
and a poet of no mean powers. Did he address 
Nell Gwynne when he wrote the following lines: 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found 

Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 

My echoing song. 

But the greatest literary name in Highgate is 
that of Coleridge, whose grave I could see from 
the street as I rode past the high iron railings on 
my bicycle. In the “Ancient Mariner” is to be 
found the finest lyrical stanza in the language, so 
Swinburne asserts: 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow follow’d free; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 
In another poem Coleridge describes a song: 
I play’d a soft and doleful air; 
I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

The final resting place of a poet or composer has 
always an attraction for me, no matter where it 
lies. It was with no morbid sentiment I looked 
upon the grave of Washington Irving in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, beside the Hudson, or the mar- 
ble tomb of Edgar Allan Poe, in Baltimore. Irving 
best expresses it when he says that the visitors to 
Westminster Abbey stay longest among the tombs 
in the poets’ corner: “They linger about these as 
about the tombs of friends and companions; for 
indeed there is something of companionship between 
the author and the reader.” 


VARIATIONETTES 


Wagner was not original when he declared re- 
peatedly to Liszt and others that the State ought 
to support its composers of genius — particularly 
Wagner. Socrates was the inventor of the idea, 
for he insisted that he should be kept in the Pryta- 
neum at the public expense. 


Oscar Wilde was another who thought that men 
of genius should not be made to toil for bread. 
In Frank Harris’ “Oscar Wilde” that daring 
thinker is made to say to the author: “Don’t talk 
to me, Frank, about the hardships of the poor. 
The hardships of the poor are necessities, but talk 
to me of the hardships of men of genius, and I 
could weep tears of blood. I was never so affected 
by any book in my life as I was by the misery of 
Balzac’s poet, Lucien, Go Resempey. 


Harris, himself a shrewd observer of the world 
and its ways, remarks apropos of Wilde’s early 
struggles in London: “I realize that nine critics out 
of ten are incapable of judging original work. 
They seem to live in a sort of fog, waiting for 
someone to give om ie send" 


By the way, dear Mr. Huneker, we are in pos- 
session of further proof that Mary Garden did tell 
the Musicac Courter interviewer that New York 
critics are “dried out old men.” Before sailing for 
Europe she said to someone high in managerial 
circles: “I was quoted verbatim by Mr. Devries, 
and I liked the way he wrote the interview. It is 
almost the first time that a reporter was decent 
enough not to express in an interview with me 
some of his own ideas. Mr. Devries quoted me 


textually.” 
nre 
Premier Nitti says that the world has forgotten 
how to laugh. We asked Billy what would make 


the world laugh. “I, for one, am laughing because 
the concert recital season is over,” was Billy’s 


reply. eR mR 


The ultimate seems almost to have arrived, ac- 
cording to W. L. Hubbard, of the Chicago Tribune. 
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Under date of April 27, he says of a “Trovatore” 
a in his city, by an organization called 
“New York Grand Opera Company”: “There 
probably could be a worse performance of ‘Il Trova- 
tore,’ but if any such ever were achieved, it would 
be magnificent.” Mr. Hubbard refers also to a 
conductorship phase which, while it may be novel 
to Chicago, is no new story here: “The orchestra 
had as its nominal leader Mme. Mary A. Camuglia, 
a lady attired in gray silk, who assiduously beat 
time, which the players and the singers occasionally 
noticed, but not often.” 
ene 

Tamaki Miura, the tiny Japanese prima donna, 
writes from Monte Carlo to Henry T. Finck, in 
delightful English : 


My dabut was Ageit 3 at the Monte Carlo Opera. It 
was special big performance prince of Monaco came and 
Italian war steamer people came with Italian Consul— 
All papers wrote about best about me. They all wrote in 
french or Italian I am very difficult to understand them, 
so that one of them was transcraited by the man of this 
Hotel—but it its impossible to transrait all, because they 
are too much it was from front page first place too second 
page too. Tonight I have number 3 times Butterfly, and 
tomorrow morning going to Rome Constantino Opera 
House—In May am going to Lisbone—portugale. Opera 
will be Iris Butterfly. 
zee 


H. G. Wells is writing a “History of the World.” 
He should not forget to include the story of why 
Tetrazzini did not go to rehearsal at the recent 
oratorio festival here. It is told in last Sunday’s 
American, to the extent of one full page, with illus- 
trations. The gist of it is that Tetrazzini didn’t 
go to the rehearsal because she didn’t feel like it. 

a ne 

And speaking of epochal matters, the Tribune 
critic is much exercised because not long ago Har- 
old Bauer and Olga Samaroff performed a little 
gavotte (hitherto unpublished), which bears ear- 
marks of having been composed by Beethoven. 
Was it, or was it not composed by Beethoven, asks 
the Tribune critic. Only the momentous mystery 
of the Sphinx rivals in importance this matter of 
the Beethoven piecelet, and it makes one shudder to 
think that the riddle never may be solved. 

ene 

We asked the ouija board for some 1920-21 
musical prophecies, and it spoke as follows: 

_ Caruso will be called the “premier” tenor 29,114 
times. 

American composers will complain that their 
works are not heard often enough. 

“Aida,” “Martha,” “Mme. Butterfly,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Pagliacci” and “Faust” will be heard at-the 
Metropolitan. 

Critics will say that Mme. Galli-Curci sings flat 
in her arias. 

“Ovations” will be received and “triumphs scored” 
by every performer except two, and of them the 
one will “stir his hearers to demonstrative ap- 
plause,” while the other will be “greeted wildly by 
an enthusiastic audience,” and “forced to give im- 
perative encores.” 

nme 

W. J. Henderson writes an article in the Sun, 
called “Singers, Their Requirements and Faults.” 
Their chief requirement is that the critics criticize 
them less and stop trying to teach them how to 
sing. If singers have not acquired that art from 
vocal instructors, from - experience, and through 
self-study and reflection, surely they will not learn 
it from music critics whose chief knowledge of the 
voice and its use is que — singers. 


To the violin playing school of comic opera com- 
posers—Kreisler, Brown, Zimbalist, Elman—now 
add Hugo Riesenfeld. He wrote “Betty, Be 
Good,” which opened in New York last Tuesday. 
In addition to composing comic operas, Mr. Riesen- 
feld also manages the Rialto and Rivoli Theatres 
and conducts at those houses four times a day. 
He began his career in America as concertmaster 
of the Manhattan (pare: Flonee. 


And now enter conductors who compose comic 
operas. We understand that Modest Altschuler is 
finishing such a work, and Arnold Volpe long has 
had one ready. 

eRe 

We felt like marching on May Day as a revolt 
against our pet musical aversions, until we remem- 
bered that parade bands are one of them. 

2 ne 

Willy (at restaurant, scanning the card, and 
pointing to an item): “I'll have some of this.” 

Nilly: ‘“That’s what the orchestra is playing; 
you’re looking at the musical program.” 

LEONARD LI=BLING. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE CHICAGO 
OPERA 


In the Chicago Tribune of April 25, under the 
signature of W. L. Hubbard, its distinguished critic, 
appeared an article in which was stated, among 
other things: “As regards the American singers 
who have been given opportunities at the Metro- 
politan and Chicago opera houses, the sca in- 
cludes varying and conflicting elements. There 
have been numerous singers engaged, but what have 
been the opportunities they have had is another 
matter. The argument is offered that the young 
American singer is not sufficiently schooled to make 
possible his or her use prominently in a first grade 
organization, and it is also claimed that many of the 
young women who are given positions do not de- 
vote themselves to study and to the work in hand, 
but regard their connections with the opera merely 
as means of furthering their social position and 
pleasures.” 

The above, to say the least, is misleading. Mary 
Garden, Helen Stanley and Geraldine Farrar, 
American girls, have sung leading soprano roles 
with the Chicago Opera Association. Myrna Shar- 
low is another American girl who has aepeesed 
in leading parts with the Chicago Opera. Frances 
Ingram, while a member of that association, sang 
the chief contralto roles. Cyrena Van Gordon, the 

‘leading contralto of the Chicago Opera, created 
(with Miss Sharlow) “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” in 
English, in which all the cast was made up of 
Americans. Olive Fremstad also was a member of 
the Chicago Opera and appeared in all the Wag- 
nerian works in Chicago, singing principal soprano 
roles. Other Americans who have appeared in lead- 
ing parts with the company are Florence Macbeth, 
Irene Pavloska, Alice Nielsen, Eleanore De Cis- 
neros, Carolina White, Mabel Riegelman, Minnie 
Saltsman-Stevens, Jane Osborn-Hannah, Florence 
Easton, Myrtle Moses, Elizabeth Amsden, Marie 
Claessens and Sarame Raynolds; Carl Cochems, 
Clarence Whitehill, Allen Hinkley, Vernon Stiles, 
Henry Scott, George Hamlin, Graham Marr, James 
Goddard, Louis Kreidler, Francis Maclennan and 
Gaston Sargeant, Alma Peterson, Barbara Wait, 
Lillian Gresham, Forrest Lamont, Dorothy Jardon, 
Hazel Eden, Marjory Maxwell, Beryl Brown, Marie 
Cavan, Marta Wittkowska, May Hamilton, Rachel 
Frease-Green, Mabel Preston Hall, Alice Eversman, 
Agnes Berry, Charlotte Guernsey, Louise Harrison 
Slade, Marguerite Namara, Minnie Egener, Dor- 
othy Follis, Marcia Van Dresser, Frances Rose, 
Eleanor Fish, Cornelia Chapman, Marguerite Star- 
rel, Minna Spiesberger, Lita May Forsaith, Virginia 
Shaffer, Cora Libberton, Anna Fitzui, Emma Noe, 
William Rogerson, Ralph Errole, Alexander Ring, 
Warren Proctor and many others, too long a list 
to enumerate here. All of them have had their 
chance and some of them still are with the organi- 
zation, The blame is not with the opera company, 
but with the public, which still believes in the “star’ 
system, notwithstanding the clamor of critics for 
ensemble performance without stars. 

It is misleading for any critic to state that in 
Europe, American singers have no chance. Before 
the war in Germany and in Austria, leading roles 
were often taken by Americans and one of the most 
popular tenors appearing in Vienna now is an 
American. In France, many Americans are singing 
today, and Clarence Whitehill, among others, sang 
at the Paris Opera Comique for many years under 
the name of “Clarence.” 

Was not Edward Johnson long a leading tenor at 
the famous La Scala in Milan, under the name of 
Edouardo di Giovanni? That Mr. Johnson is an 
American did not deprive him of the chance of sing- 
ing leading tenor roles with the opera company and 
he is re-engaged for next season to appear in stand- 
ard operas and in probably several novelties. The 
foregoing facts are enough to show that the Chicago 
Opera is doing things for Americans. It would be 
far better for commentators to help the Chicago 
Opera than to criticize it. The Chicago and Metro- 
politan Opera Companies have done much for 
Americans, notwithstanding all opinions to the con- 
trary. After all, opera is a form of musical art and 
therefore international and its language is interna- 
tionally known. No matter in what language operas 
are given, no matter who sings those operas, good 

rformances are what the public is entitled to and 
what it should have. A Japanese singer was given 
parts by the Chicago Opera Association not because 

" She was born in Japan, but because of her worth 

as a singer and what applies to the Japanese singer 
can well apply to Americans. When an American 
singer has something to give to the public, he or 
she will be engaged by the Chicago Opera or by any 
other company—and not only in America, Good 
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singers are rare and they always will be in demand. 
Poor ones are more numerous and should not be 
engaged even though lucky enough to be born in 
the land of the free. mT 

eens 


SCHLEGEL ON OPERA 


A translation of part of an essay by the eminent 
critic, August Wilhelm von Schlegel, who was pro- 
fessor of literature at the University of Bonn from 
1818 to 1845, will be of interest to our readers. 
The following excerpt from his writings apparently 
favors the Italian language as a basis for opera. 
—— certainly did not heed the teachings of the 
professor who lived in Beethoven’s native town! 

Ancient tragedy is often compared with opera, because 
it was accompanied with music and dancing. But to do so 
is to betray the greatest ignorance of the spirit of classical 
antiquity. Their dancing and music had nothing in com- 
mon with ours but the name. In tragedy the chief object 
was the poetry, and every other thing was strictly sub- 
ordinate to it. But in the opera the poetry is merely an 
accessory, the means of connecting the different parts 
together; and it is almost buried under its associates. The 
best prescription for the composition of the text of an 
opera is to give a poetical sketch, which may be afterwards 
filled up and colored by the other arts. This anarchy of 
the arts, where music, dancing and decoration endeavor to 
surpass each other by the most profuse display of dazzling 
charms, constitutes the very essence of the opera. What 
sort of opera music would it be, where the words should 
receive a mere rhythmical accompaniment of the simplest 
modulations? The fantastic magic of the opera consists 
altogether in the luxurious competition of the different 
means, and in the perplexity of an overpowering super- 
fluity. This would at once be destroyed by an approxima- 
tion to the ee of the ancient taste in every one point 
—even in that of the costume, for the contrast would 
render the variety in all the other departments quite in- 
supportable. The costume of the opera ought to be daz- 
zling and overladen with ornaments; and hence many 
things that have been censured as unnatural, such as ex- 
hibiting heroes warbling and trilling in the excess of 
despondency, are perfectly justifiable. This fairy world 
is not peopled by real men, but by a peculiar kind of sing- 
ing creatures. Neither is it any disadvantage to us that 
the opera is conveyed in a lan e which is not generally 
understood. The text is altogether dost imthe music, and 
the language the most harmonious and musical, and which 
contains the greatest number of open vowels and distinct 
accents for recitative, is therefore the best. It would be 
as absurd to attempt to give to the opera the simplicity of 
the Grecian tragedy, as it is to declare that there is any 
resemblance between . them. 

{t will be renrembered that the Italian language 
was very commonly used in operas in Germany 
long before and long after the period in which 
Schlegel lived. Wagner had great difficulty in Dres- 
den to get a hearing for his earlier operas on ac- 
count of the strong Italian forces controlling the 
opera houses. Germany and France and Russia 
now have opera in the languages understood by the 
people and there is a prospect of England and the 
United States having their own native operas one 
of these days. 

_ Perhaps the failure of Puritan and Indian operas 
is due to the absence of that splendor of dress and 
ornament which Schlegel says an opera should have. 


wine iantaterte 


KATHARINE GOODSON THE ARTIST 

One of the signally successful pianists of the 
season has been Katharine Goodson whose clientele 
in this country has grown by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing her American tours of recent years. She ap- 
peals to a highly musical and keenly discriminative 
class of concert patrons, a class, by the way, which 
now numbers a high percentage among our audi- 
ences. Miss Goodson’s concert pianism is not a 
matter of precocious talent hurriedly precipitated 
into public performance, but is a matter of 
gradual artistic development thoroughly grounded 
and ripened through continuous intense study, ele- 
vated musical association, and finally long experi- 
ence before the most critical publics of the world. 
As a result, Miss Goodson is a pronounced individu- 
ality with something to say on the piano and a most 
authoritative and interesting way of saying it. Her 
recitals possess the stamp of originality but she 
never has to resort to bizarre or sensational effects 
in order to achieve picturesqueness. She is an ultra 
modern pianist with a solid musical foundation 
based on the best traditions of the past. It is no 
wonder that Miss Goodson has been attracting large 
houses this season, and it also is no matter for as- 
tonishment that her American admirers wish to 
hear her again next winter. The popular pianist 
has acceded to these many requests and will tour 
in this country during 1920-21 but only until Christ- 
mas, for her engagements in England and on the 
Continent compel her presence in Europe early next 
January. Miss Goodson will not be under the 
Sawyer management hereafter and can be booked 
by direct application. Mail addressed to the Musi- 
cAL Courier will be forwarded to Miss Goodson 
promptly. 
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I SEE THAT 


Approximately $20,000 was raised for the Hammerstein 
Memorial at the Hippodrome concert, May 2. 
Lady Elgar, wife of Sir Ldward Elgar, died last month. 
Daniel Visanska played some excellent violin solos at 
the Geneva Woman’s Club concert on April 14. 
The Paris orchestras are presenting much of Wagner's 
music, 

Giulio Crimi will make his first American concert tour 
in the fall, prior to reappearing at the Metropolitan. 

Lester Donahue, the pianist, has gone to England, 

Mana-Zucca scored another triumph in Los Angeles 
when she gave a composition recital on April 29. 

Idelle Patterson will be under the management of 
Haensel & Jones next season, 

The University of Virginia is to have a new amphi- 
theater. 

Edith Rubel was married on April 26 to Dillon Edward 
Mapother, of Louisville, Ky. 

Professor Zobansky, after an absence of several years 
abroad, has returned to this country. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch canceled his passage on 
Ercontand, owing to the illness of his wife. 

Ludwig Kossakowski and Carlos W. Mullenix won the 
oboe scholarships offered by Walter Damrosch at 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened its spring 
festival tour on April 30, in Mt: Vernon, Ia. 

Mildred Jamison, pianist, of California, gives her debut 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, next January. 

Alma Simpson has returned to New York after giving 
seventy-three song recitals in South America. 

Grinnell Brothers began the endowment fund for the 
new Toledo Orchestra with an initial gift of $2,500. 

Tamaki Miura says she intends to make America her 
home, 

Paul Stoeving’s new book, “The Mastery of the Bow 
and Bowing Substitutes,” is published by Carl 


the 


Fischer. 

The news of the death of Chaliapin has been con- 
firmed. 

Tito Schipa had a triumphal debut in Madrid last 
month, 

The Texas Music Teachers’ Association has adopted 


_ the Standardization Plan. 
William Simmons will succeed Arthur Middleton as 


baritone soloist of the West End Collegiate 
Church. 
Merle Alcock is singing at nine music festivals this 


spring. 

Jean Barondess has gone to Cuba to sing in opera, 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison begin their European tour 
early this month. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson will 
during June and July, 

Will C, Macfarlane is municipal organist of Melrose, 
Mass, 

Winston Wilkinson, violinist, made good in his tour 
of the Southern States. 

Hallett Gilberté gave a talk recently on publishers, 
singers and composers. 

Nevada Van Der Veer made a fine impression when 
she sang in Chicago a short time ago. 

Bunty Smith, of the Aborn Opera School, appeared 
before the Theater Club at the Hotel Astor, 

Katharine Goodson will tour this country next season 
until Christmas, when engagements in Europe com- 
pel her presence there, 

Jerome Rappaport, the boy pianist, gives a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, May 13. 

The Enid, Okla., Festival takes place May 12-15. 


teach in New York 


Mr. and Mrs, Dudley Buck gave a reception on April 25. 

There is a big demand for Guy Maier’s “Children’s 
Concerts.” 

The Portland, Ore., City Counil passed an ordinance 
appropriating $10,000 for park band concerts this sum 
mer. 

Walter Damrosch does not believe that women are 
physically strong enough to replace men in orches- 
tral work. 


Serge Prokofieff will complete his new opera during the 
latter part of the summer in France. 

Arthur Friedheim may be selected as chief piano instructor 
of the master classes at the Munich Academy. 

An Oregon Federation of Music Clubs has been organized. 

Pasquale Amato sailed for France on May 1 on the Lor- 
raine to spend the summer abroad, ; 

The Italian Lyric Federation is giving five Saturday opera 
performances at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
“Ruddigore” will end its successful engagement at the 

Park Theater on May 15. 

Anna Fitziu gave a dinner for Titta Ruffo last week. 

Claude Gotthelf will again be Geraldine Farrar’s accom 
panist on her spring concert tour, 

Members of the Scotti Opera Company were considerably 
shaken up en route to Atlanta when the front truck of 
the train’s locomotive jumped the track. 

Henri Verbrugghen, director of the State Conservatorium 
of Sydney, N. S. W., may locate in America, 

Arthur Mees conducted an excellent performance of “The 
Children’s Crusade” in Bridgeport. 

Mme.. Gilderoy Scott, contralto, has been added to the 
faculty of the Lincoln University School of Music, 
Clara Novello Davies endorses Fritz Kreisler’s belief that 

technic should be mental rather than manual, 

The city and country studios of Frank La Forge and Er- 
nesto Bertimen are to remain open all summer, 


sAntonia Sawyer will manage the London Quartet while 


that organization is in this country next fall, 
Galli-Curci was given a royal reception when she sang at 
the Springfield, Mo., Festival. 
Gladys Axman has been revengaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for 1920-21, 
Michael Piastro, Russian violinist, and Alfred Mirovitch, 
Russian pianist, will make.their American debut early 
next season. 
Kalamazoo Choral Union’s annual music festival 
takes placé-May 17 and 18. 

The Columbia record of “Yohrzeit” is now on the market. 
Fannie Hurst, the author, and Jacques S. Danielson, 
pianist, have been married secretly for five years. 

F G. 
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KDNA THOMAS, 
Who. according to the Dothan Hagle, charmed the large 
audiences at the recent convention of the Alabama Federa 
tion of Music Clubs with her luscious, mellow voice, ita rich 
cadences and appealing quality of richness calling forth 
many encores. The same paper also stated that “her work 
in handling her lovely voice was marvelous—such breath 


control, legato, interpretation and diction, whether in Italian, 


French, Creole, Patoia or English.” 





HANS KINDLER, 


Of whom Huneker wrote in the Century Magazine: “The 
cellists who played in New York during the past season 
were all headed by brilliant young Hans Kindler.” Outside 


of over one hundred concerts as first cellist of the Philade!- 
phia Orchestra, Mr, Kindler has played fifty-three times at 
functions The demand for solo appearances nest 
season has been so large that the cellist has been compelled 
to leave the although he will remain as one of 
the four under the management of Arthur Judson, 
the other three being Margaret Matzenauer, Olga Samaroff 


Aifred Cortot (© Rembrandt Studio, Philadelphia.) 


rariwus 


orcheatra, 
artiats 


and 





GIOVANNI MARTINO, 

Bass, who has been re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for next season and also for the Scotti Opera 
Company tour. On his return Mr, Martino will rest, study 
and prepare his English repertory for the coming season, 
{mong the roles he will sing are the King in “Lohengrin” 
“Parsifal.”” He will also sing Italian 
and French roles, 


and Gurnemanz in 





GIULIO CRIMI, 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has been 
re-engaged for the season 1920-21, Contrary to rumors, Mr. 
Crimi will not sing with the Chicago Opera on its coming 
fall tour, but will undertake a short concert tour, his first 
in thig country, prior to his reappearance at the Metro- 
politan in January. During the season just ended Mr. 
Crimi sang about thirteen different roles, prominent among 
which was his successful creation of the leading tenor role 
in “Zaza,” 


THE METROPOLITAN’S 
ANNUAL VACATION, 
The annual visit to Atlanta, 
Ga,, is sort of a vacation trip 
for the Metropolitan artists and 
they enjoy it thoroughly. The 
picture testifies to the fact that 
at least three of them do, They 
are, left to right, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Enrico Caruso, and 
Albert Wolff, the conductor and 
composer of “L’Oiseau Bleu,” 
with Mrs. Wolff in the back- 
ground, (Photo ©by Under- 
wood & Underwood.) 


formance. 





ALICE GENTLE, 
Mezzo-soprano, who thinks Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” is truly 
a great song and who is using it upon every occasion, 


’ 


EMMA ROBERTS. 
When Emma _ Roberts 
was singing in the South 
on a recent tour she took 
advantage of her stay in 


Raleigh, N. C., to motor 
out to watch the opera- 
tions of a cotton gin, An 
amusing incident took 
place when she was asked 
to pose for some snap- 
shots by the Raleigh 


manager, for to give the 
desired touch of local 





“color” the aid of a 
darkey in charge of a 
mule-cart was enlisted, 
When the old man 
learned that his fair 
companion was a_ well 
known singer and that 


the pictures might be re- 

produced in the musical papers, he demurred and flatly 

denied the privilege, remarking: “Ah'd like to do it, boss, 
but Ah'se got a mighty jealous wife.” 





TITA SCHIPA, 

The Musical Courier learns that Tita Schipa, the young 
tenor who sang here with the Chicago Opera Association 
during its recent engagement at the Lexington Opera House, 
had a triumphal debut last month at the Royal Opera of 
Madrid, Spain. Mr. Schipa appeared in “Manon” and fol- 
lowed shortly after in “Tosca,” Both appearances com- 
manded the.most enthusiastic newspaper reports. One of 
the foremost oritics of Madrid referred to him as a musical 
“Messiah” whose coming had been heralded by the manage- 
ment most justifiably. The King and Queen, together with 
Infanta Isabella, occupied their bor at the “Tosca” per- 
Mr. Schipa is to have five performances in 
Madrid and already the houses are all sold out. 
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RUTH KEMPER, 
The American violinist, who showed her aptitude for music 
at the early age of three and one-half years and who played 
both the piano and violin in public before she was five years 
old. After playing in Fairmont, W. Va., the Times of 
that city said that “The young lady is a genius with her 
instrument and delighted ali who heard her.” (Photo, 

Otto Sarony, N. Y.) 


GEORGE HASTINGS, 
(Left) “Snapped” with Hallett Gilberté, the composer, 
whose compositions the well known bass-baritone has been 
featuring on many of his concert programs. 


FRANCES NASH, 
Pianist, who sailed on the Santa Ana on April 21 to play 
thirty recitals and six orchestral engagements in South 
America. 
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HELENE KANDERS, 
Concert and opera singer, who held the first of a series of 
Sunday afternoon salons at her home, 92 Riverside Drive, 
on April 18. While the affair was purely social and for 
the purpose of meeting her friends informally, Miss Kanders 
entertained them toward the end of the afternoon with a 
brief program of songs that were requested as favorites by 
individual guests. Among those who were present were 
the Baroness Diane De Mandel, Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Schwill, 
Fanchon Thompson, Count De La Ronsiere, Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Baright, H. Lee Meader, Loise Wandell, Reginald 
Astley Barker, Miss Strelecki, Thomas O'Rourke, Mr. and 
Mrs, 7, Rogers, D, Lewis, Captain Willoughby, K, 8S. De 
Pomierski and Miss A. Monod, Miss Kanders will continue 
the salons through the spring. 


MARGARET MATZENAUERR, 

Who has been engaged for two more years as leading con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Forty-five con- 
cert, recital and orchestral dates already have been booked 
for neat season for Mme. Matzenauer by Arthur Judson, 
An extract from a private letter received from Boston, 
covering the contralto’s appearance in that city with the 
Boston Orchestra, tells of the fine impression which the 
singer’s art made upon at least one member of her audi- . 
ence: “It was one of the best concerts of the season. Mme. 
Matzenauer sang a group of songs, ending with the entire 
last scene of Wagner's ‘Dusk of the Gods,’ sung in English. 
She was gorgeous. Such a great artist, and such perfec- 
tion of tonal beauty!” (© Underwood & Underwood.) 


JOHN HAND 


AS SPORTSMAN AND 


ESTELLE GRAY- 
LHEVINND, 


Snapped at Walla- 
Walla, Wash., 
where the Gray- 
Lhevinnes recently 
appeared before an 
audience of 1,100, 
in a buckskin coat 
lined with white 
fox fur and heavily 
beaded, The unique 
costume was made 
by the Indian 
women and pre- 
sented to her on 
March 22 when 
she sang at the In- 
dian Reservation at 
T'oppenish. The 
Gray - Lhevinnes 
have been winning 
much success with 
their interesting 
programs and many 
of the dates have 
brought return en- 
gagements for neat 
reason, 


MINER. 


Whenever John Hand, the American tenor, gets out West one of his greatest desires is to have a hunting or fishing trip, 


and either one or both are arranged for. 


fails to bag a goodly number of fish or small game. W. E. 


concert 


Weber, 


manager 


Vont., 


arrange d 


He can manipulate in expert fashion a shot gun or a fishing rod and never 
of Butte, 


with 


Superintendent Morrison, of the Leonard Mine at Butte, to permit Mr. Hand and his accompanist, La Var Jenson, to 


visit the mine and see the workings of this wealthy underground vault. 
Those in the “mining” photograph are (left to right) Mr. Weber, John Hand, La Vay 
John Russon, the tenor’s manager, is to be seen with the singer in the piscatorial 


esting operations new to the singer. 
Jenson, and Superintendent Morrison. 


picture. 


Needless 


to aay, 


it 


revealed 


many 


very 


inter- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ENDS 
SEASON OF TRIBULATIONS 


Famous Organization Approximates Former Glories with McCormack as Soloist at Last Concerts—Beethoven 
and Wagner Lead Composers in Monteux’s Programs for Season 


Boston, Mass., May 2, 1920.—The final concerts of the 
most trying season in the history of the Boston Symphony 
\yrchestra took place Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, April 30 and May 1, in Symphony Hall. John 
McCormack, as assisting artist, sang for the last time in 
this city before he sets forth on his trip to other contin- 
ents. The tenor sang the recitative, “Non piu tutto as- 
coltae,” and the aria, “Non temer, amato bene” (with 
violin obligato), written by Mozart for a special perform- 
ance of his opera, “Idomeneo,” and a musical setting by 
Frank Bridge of Rupert Brooke's eloquent sonnet of 
exaltation, “Blow Out, You Bugles.” It is almost 
platitudinous to say that Mr. McCormack inherits and 
glorifies the Mozartean traditions for tenors as Mme. 
Sembrich is said to have done for sopranos. He was in 
splendid voice and sang the difficult air skilfully and 
dramatically. The singer was handicapped by his other 
selection in that Bridge has missed the lofty spirit of 
Brooke's beautiful sonnet; but Mr. McCormack sang it 
admirably and with sympathetic appreciation of its poetic 
value. He was recalled with enthusiasm. 

The orchestra, almost restored to its usual number, and 
especially strengthened by the return of Neumann, the 
“demon” tympanist (as Mr. Huneker aptly describes him), 
played Berlioz’s extraordinary “Fantastic” symphony, in 
which that romantic genius immortalized his love for his 
lady. The performance of the symphony was memorable, 
particularly the tender beauty of the pastoral movement. 
Ihe orchestral part of the program also included d’Indy’s 
highly imaginative “Istar” variations, in which the com- 
poser follows the Babylonian legend about the descent of 
the goddess into Hell, stripping off veil after veil, and 
jewels too, in order that she may reclaim her lover. Each 
veil has its variation in d’Indy’s piece of masterful work- 
manship; and, at the end, Istar—announced by her motive, 
which has constantly recurred as the cry for her lover 
is revealed in all the splendor of her nudity. D’Indy’s 
treatment of this emotional theme with its superb dramatic 
possibilities is generally intellectual, and discloses his 
abundant technical resource. Nevertheless, it is vivid 
music and was vigorously applauded. The concert came 
to a happy ending with Wagner’s familiar overture to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” Mr. Monteux and 
the orchestra were vigorously applauded. 

This has indeed been a trying season at Symphony Hall, 
and it is late in the day to recount the details. In their 
haste to heap praise upon Mr, Monteux for reorganizing 
an orchestra capable of fine performances out of the 
wreckage left by the strike, the critics, with one notable 
exception, have ignored a highly important factor in the 
reconstitution of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, viz., 
William, H. Brennan, the highly efficient manager of the 
organization. The exception noted among the critics was 
Olin Downes, of the Post, who referred to the “sagacity 
and energy of Mr, William H. Brennan, without whose 
judgment and masterly control of recent untoward con- 
ditions Mr, Monteux would not have had such a member- 
ship to work with.” 

It has been said that there are no poor orchestras, only 
poor conductors. Would that the inspired author of that 
epigram had gone further and standardized his qualifica- 
tions for good conductors. Mr, Monteux will be reckoned 
with those “who came up through great tribulations,” and 
it is only fair to state that he conceived his task to be the 
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maintenance of the orchestra at its traditionally high level, 
and that he did not spare himself to accomplish that end. 
tHe 1s admittedly not the greatest conductor that the 
boston Symphony has had, or might have had. But that 
Mr. Monteux’s generalship is marked by pleasant features 
cannot be denied. For one thing, the orchestra is well 
drilled. Of equal importance is the notable catholicity of 
his programs. Unlike some of his compatriots, Mr 
Monteux is no chauvinist, no propagandist for French 
music per se, as the following figures will show: 

Of the forty-nine composers whose works were played 
by the Symphony during the past season Beethoven was 
heard ten times; Wagner, eight; Debussy and Schumann, 
five each; Berlioz and Mozart, four; Brahms, Handel, 
Haydn, d’Indy, Mendelssohn, Schubert, three each; Bloch, 
Borodin, Dvorak, Franck, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Kimsky- 
Korsakoff, Saint-Saéns, two each; while Albeniz, Bach, 
Balakireff, Converse, bridge, Carpenter, Chabrier, Chad- 
wick, Charpentier, Chausson, Duparc, Dukas, Enesco, 
Gilbert, Glazounotf, Gluck, Grieg, Griffes, Goldmark, 
Lalo, MacDowell, Malipiero, Rabaud, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, 
Schmitt, Smetana, Stojowski, Stravinski, Svendsen and 
Verdi were each represented once. j 

Mr, Monteux has proven that he has a ready ear for the 
worthy American composer. It is noteworthy that the justly 
praised “Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,” by the lamented 
Charles T, Griffes, had its first performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Another significant feature of Mr. 
Monteux’s leadership is the oe that a few compositions 
on this season’s list were pertormed here for the first time 
in America, a larger number for the first time in Boston, 
and many for the first time at the Symphony concerts. 
Povla Frijsh, Ethel Frank, Margaret Matzenauer and 
Claramond Thompson, sopranos; Felix Fox, E. Robert 
Schmitz and Leo Ornstein, pianists, and Jean Bedetti, 
cellist, were soloists for the first time at the Boston con- 
certs of the orchestra. 


BRILLIANT CLOSING MuSICAL 


Concert oF Boston 


ASSOCIATION, 

The Boston Musical Association, Georges Longy, con- 
ductor, brought its first season to a brilliant and successful 
ending at its fifth and last concert of the year Wednesday 
evening, April 28, in Jordan Hall. The program, which 
was of extraordinary interest, comprised the following 
works: “A Page from Homer,” for female trio (Ora 
Jacobs, Marion Robertson, Angela McCarthy), Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “Elegie,” cello solo (Marion, Moorhouse) and 
orchestra, Fauré; fantasie for piano and orchestra (Helen 
Norfleet, pianist), Whiting; “Chant Funébre” for female 
chorus and orchestra Chausson; “Chanson Perpetuelle” 
for soprano (Margaret Clement) and orchestra, Chausson ; 
“Tableaux Symphoniques: Thebes, On the Nile, Pharach’s 
Return in Triumph,” Laura Littlefield, soprano, Fanelli. 

The concert was one of the most interesting of. the 
season from the point of view of the introduction of novel 
music, The piece by Rimsky-Korsakoff is a_ striking 
picture of the sea, its suggestive and romantic color recall 
the fascinating sea music of the same composer’s 
“Scheherazade” and “Sadko.” The chorus and the solo 
singers performed their parts satisfactorily. Miss Moor- 
house, cellist, revealed pleasurable ability in her. playing 
of the tuneful work by Fauré. Chausson’s chorus (the 
orchestration is by d’Indy) based on the French version 
of Claudio’s song in “Much Ado About Nothing” is 
characterized by the impressive, mournful quality which 
has come to be associated with the music of this gifted 
and unfortunate composer. The pathos and impending 
tragedy of his “Chanson Perpetuelle” were hardly revealed 
by. Miss Clement's interpretation. This singer, who is 
endowed with a charming stage presence and a light voice 
of agreeable quality, was additionally handicapped by the 
fact that she had to contend with too much orchestra. 
Whiting’s fantasie is not an inspired work, and is seldom 
interesting. More the pity, since Miss Norfleet demon- 
strated that she was a pianist of no mean ability. 

The conspicuous novelty of the concert was the first 
performance in America of Fanelli’s “Tableaux Symphoni- 
ques,” after “The Romance of a Mummy” by . Theophile 
Gautier. Fanelli’s music has interest and character wholly 
apart from his original scoring in which he is said to 
have anticipated Debussy, Richard Strauss, and the 
moderns. Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, sang 
the plaintive measures of the first movement with telling 
effect. There is genuine modernity and brilliancy in the 
orchestration of this music, which was written as long ago 
as 1883. He expressed his vision of Egypt in a manner 
calculated to evoke the orientalism and barbarism of the 
epoch of the Pharaohs. He has succeeded in attaining 
his end to a commendable degree when one considers his 
youth at the time and the originality of his musical speech. 
The performance of the orchestra was eer } 

Before the playing of Fanelli’s pieces, Professor Walter 
Spaulding, head of the music department at Harvard 

niversity, called the attention of the audience to the 
benefits derived through the activities of the Boston 
Musical Association. The statement made at the concert 
has a basis in fact: . 

“At the time of the founding of the Boston Musical 
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Association it was announced that five concerts. would 
be given. At each of these concerts a composition by 
an American composer would be played;- three soloists 
would appear; unknown or seldom heard. compositions, 
as well as those of the classic masters, would be performed, 
and, occasionally, an artist or ,organization of importance, 
unknown in Boston, would be invited to. assist. These 
plans have been carried out, these promises to the public 
fulfilled. With high artistic ideals, the members of the 
orchestra, of the MacDowell Club women’s chorus, and 
all others who have participated in the concerts, have 
rehearsed diligently and without financial reward. 
vlayers and soloists are unanimously eager to continue 
the work they have begun. Compositions, not only by 
Americans, but by modern composers of other nationalities, 
have in a number of instances been presented for the first 
time in Boston. While some of these works proved to be 
experimental rather than of permanent value, others will 
undoubtedly find a place in the current repertory. Young 
American artists who might otherwise have waited years 
to appear as soloists have had a hearing and have gained 
approval of press and audiences. It is recognized that 
these concerts fill a need in the musical life of Boston, 
and that their purposes and achievements are not parallelec 
by any other artistic organization of the city. 

In view of these facts and these substantial results of 
the first season, the Boston Musical Association asks the 
continued support of the public in the future. It asks 
that this support be given in two principal ways; first, 
by means of all criticisms or suggestions which its patrons 
may have to offer; secondly, by increased subscriptions 
and guarantees for next season, Without such support 
and interest of the public it will be impossible to extend 
the scope and develop the standards of these concerts as 
it is now hoped and planned to do.” 


Tue Twenty-Tuirp SympHony Concerts. 


The outstanding feature of the twenty-third program 
for the Symphony concerts on Friday afternoon, April 23, 
and Saturday evening, April 24, was the fine performance 
given to Schubert’s songful symphony in C major. The 
romantic though simple beauty which permeates this ex- 
quisite work was pleasurably disclosed in the performance. 
Of noteworthy mention was Mr. Longy’s unforgettable 
phrasing in the slow movement. The orchestra is indeed 
fortunate to have obtained this celebrated musician for an 
additional term of five years. Moussorgsky’s “A Night on 
Bald Mountain,” one of the earliest Russian tone poems, 
was played for the first time at these concerts. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff edited this work and the music is strikingly 
effective, both in picturing the wildness of the witch’s 
Sabbath, and also the flight when the village church bells 
announce the coming of dawn. Rabaud’s poetic and 
melancholy “La Procession Nocturne” brought back 
pleasurable memories of the charming composing conductor 
whose popularity rested not only on his fine abilities as a 
musician, composer and conductor, but also on his simple 
dignity, his freedom from trivialities, and altogether 
gentlemanly qualities. The concert came to a festive close 
with Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris.” 

Schubert’s symphony, Moussorgsky’s tone picture and 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris” were played in the final 
concert of the orchestra Thursday evening, April 22, at 
Sander’s Theater, Harvard University. To these pieces 
Mr. Monteux added Franck’s “Symphonic Variations,” in 
which the admirable pianist, E. Robert Schmitz, played 
the piano part. 

SINGERS FROM Barrows Stupio Win PRralse. 

A song recital by Ethel Watters, contralto, of Provi- 
dence, and Ruth Helen Davis, soprano, of Boston, both 
professional pupils of Harriot E. Barrows, the distin- 
guished vocal instructor, was given Friday evening, April 
9, in Froebel Hall, Providence. Judging from the follow- 
ing reviews, these well trained artists obviously made a 
very favorable impression. The critic of the Providence 
Evening Bulletin wrote: “Ethel Watters and Ruth Davis 
gave an enjoyable recital in Froebel Hall last evening. 
Arias from Puccini and Verdi ras and miscellaneous 
songs of pleasing contrast comprised the program. Miss 
Watters, who is particularly prominent in local musical 
circles, pleased her audience by the excellent qualities dis- 
played in her singing. In addition to a sweet and ex- 
pressive voice she sings in a style that reflects an inti- 
mate understanding of her songs. Good diction is also in 
pleasing evidence. Miss Davis revealed a voice high and 
pure, which she handles skillfully. Her arias were sung 
effectively, and in her songs the sentiment was brought 
out in pleasing manner.” 

he reviewer for the Providence Evening Tribune 
said: “Miss Watters delighted her hearers with her sym- 
pathetic and admirably trained voice, an organ rich in 
quality and of excellent range. She was heard to special 
advantage in the aria ‘O "Ses Fatale,’ which she sang 
delightfully. She was i ond happy in her interpretation 
of her firs€ group of Italian songs. Miss Davis is a 
young singer of marked talent and her well trained voice 
showed to distinct advantage in her Puccini arias, which 
were sung in finished style and with real vocal artistry. 
Both singers excelled in song interpretation and both re- 
sponded to several encores. Miss Schofield gave admirable 
support to the singers in her cleverly executed accom- 
paniments.” 


Boston CoNnservATory SINGER PLEASES IN RECITAL. 

Loretta Willwerth, an artist-pupil from the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, gave a recital last Monday in 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, where she was assisted by Julius 
Theodorowicz, concertmaster of the Boston Symphon 
Orchestra, Miss Willwerth’s difficult program opened with 
two old airs by Handel, the first from “Acis and Galthea,” 
and the second, “Care Selve” from “Atalanta.” She pro- 
ceeded with ry > by Gretchaninoff, Debussy and Chaus- 
son, and ended the group with the familiar “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto.” Her concluding group included Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria” with violin obligato, “Addio Senza 
Rancor” and Musetta’s Waltz Song from “La Bohéme,” 
and “Il Bacio” by Arditi. 

The Somerville Journal commented on Miss Willwerth’s 
recital as follows: “Brattle Hall, in Harvard square, 
Cambridge, was almost completely filled last Monday 
evening for the song recital given Lodetta Willwerth, 
of Somerville, a young soprano of fine promise, and her 
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numbers were given enthusiastic applause. Miss Will- 
werth sings easily. Her voice is sweet and true, excelling 
particularly in the upper register. Her execution was also 
highly commended.” 

Prorte’s CHorat Union Gives Veror’s “Requiem.” 

Last Sunday evening, April 25, in Symphony Hall, the 
People’s Choral Union gave further demonstration of the 
vocal power and skill to which it has been trained by its 
able new conductor, George Sawyer Dunham. Verdi's 
impassioned and devotional “Requiem,” which was selected 
for this concert, received a very creditable performance. 
The choir of the Union was assisted by an orchestra com- 
posed of Symphony musicians, by Herman Shedd, organist, 
and by Tsuya Matsuki, the talented young pianist who is 
rapidly coming to the fore in local musical circles. The 
soloists were well chosen—Lora Lamport, soprano; Marion 
G. Aubens, a warm voiced contralto from the studio of 
Williard Flint; Robert Quait, the rising tenor; and Wil- 
liard Flint, the musicianly and sonorous bass. A large 
audience gave manifold evidence of pleasure. 

New York Trio PLeAses in Seconp Concert. 

The New York Trio, Clarence Adler, pianist; Scipione 
Guidi, violinist; and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, gave a 
second concert of chamber music in this city Saturday 
afternoon, April 24, at Jordan Hall. Their interesting 
program comprised Beethoven’s trio in D major, op. 70, 
sometimes referred to as the “Ghost Trio,” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s trio in A minor, op. 50, “To the Memory of 
a Great Artist.” Messrs. Adler, Guidi, and Van Vliet 
renewed the very favorable impression which they made 
here at their first concert in March. These musicians 
play with warmth of tone, keen intelligence, and with a 
sympathy and understanding which contribute to their 
finely adjusted ensemble. One of the largest audiences 
of the season was enthusiastic throughout the concert, 
recalling the musicians a number of times, 1..¢ 


New York Euphony Society Musicale 


The final musical on Saturday afternoon, April 24, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel brought to a brilliant climax 
the first season of the New York Euphony Society, ‘of 
which Mrs. James J. Gormley is founder and president. 
Announcement was made that this society is preparing a 
more elaborate program next season, which will open with 
a musicale in November. 

An interesting feature of Saturday's event was the 
operalogue, “Shanewis,” by Cadman, presented by Mar- 
guerite Potter, assisted by J. Warren Erb at the piano. 
Carl Hahn, choral director and chairman of the music 
committee, proved his marked ability as a cellist in his 
playing of “Cantilena,”’ Golterman, and “Spanish Dance,” 
Popper. As an encore he played “Litany” by Schubert. 
Clara Osterland’s contribution to the program included a 
number of lovely songs for contralto—“Invocation to 
Eros,” Kiirsteiner; “Would Thy Faith Were Mine,” 
Brockway ; “Morning Hymn,” Henschel; “Dawn,” Curran; 
“The Last Hour,’ Kramer; “Rain Song,” Hahn; 
“Homing,” del Riego. She gave “The Little Brownies,” 
Leoni, as an encore, Amelia Gray Clarke, accompanist for 
the society, was at the piano. The program closed with 
Mildred Holland’s reading of “Trees,” = pees by Joyce 
Kilmer, with exquisite musical setting by Carl Hahn, and 
a dramatic interpretation of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ 
with piano accompaniment by Mr. Hahn. The audience 
joined in singing the National anthem, after which tea and 
sandwiches were followed by tempting ices. In the ad- 
joining ballroom dancing was enjoyed by the guests of 
the afternoon, 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck Give Reception 


From 4 to 6 on Sunday afternoon, April 25, a recep- 
tion was given by Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck at the New 
York vocal studios of the latter. Several of Mr. Buck’s 
artists sang, among them being Thomas Conkey, of “Fid- 
dlers Three” fame, and needless to say this fine, manly 
baritone ‘made a splendid impression upon his hearers. 
Marjorie Pringle, now appearing with success as prima 
donna in “Ruddigore” at the Park Theater, won deserved 
approval for her beautiful voice and charming personality. 
Mrs. Philip Good, tall, stately and of very attractive ap- 
pearance, displayed no little skill in the use of her fine 
mezzo voice. After many requests from the audience 
Mr. Buck, himself, was prevailed upon to sing. The 
number he selected was “Charity,” by Brahms, and his 
excellent interpretation of it was a lesson to each one of 
the students. Over two hundred guests and pupils came 
and went during the afternoon, among whom were Louise 
Groody, at present singing in “The Night Boat”; Captain 
Harrigan, of the Lost Battalion, who is playing in “The 
Acquittal,” and Carl Randall, of “The Follies” and one of 
the finest dancers on the American stage. 


Chicago Orchestra’s Spring Tour 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened its spring fes- 
tival tour on April 30 in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and will play 
in the following cities: April 30 (evening), May 1 (after- 
noon and evening), Mount Vernon, Iowa; May 3 (evening) 
Schenectady, N. Y.; May 4 (evening), Albany, N. Y.; May 
6 (evening), Albany, N. Y.; May 7, (afternoon and eve- 
ning), May 8 (afternoon and evening), Springfield, Mass. ; 
May 10 (evening), May 11 (afternoon and evening), 
May 12 (afternoon and evening), Syracuse, N. Y.; May 13 
(evening), May 14 (evening), May 15 (afternoon and eve- 
ning), Ithaca, N. Y.; May 17 (evening), May 18 (after- 
noon and evening), Kalamazoo, Mich.; May 19 (evening), 
May 20 (evening), May 21 (evening), May 22 (afternoon 
and evening), Ann Arbor, Mich. ; May 24 (evening), May 
25 (evening), May 27 (evening), May 29 (afternoon and 
evening), Evanston, Ill. : 


Four Witmark Songs Programmed at Recital 


When Marguerite Ringo sang on April 23 at Bloomfield, 
N. J., she programmed three Witmark songs, namely: 
“Smilin’ Through,” Arthur A. Penn; “A Little Dutch Gar- 
den,” Harvey W. Loomis, and “Values,” Frederick W. 
Vanderpool. J. Uly Woodside, baritone, who was also 
on the program, used another Witmark song for an en- 
core, “Golden Crown,” Gantvoort. All the songs won 


favor from the audience. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Yvette Guilbert to Hold Summer Courses _ 


Owing to the numerous requests. from those who were 
not able to enter Yvette Guilbert’s School of the Theater 
last winter, Mme. Guilbert has decided to establish sum- 
mer courses, beginning on July 5 and continuing through 
September 7 The summer school will be located at 
Interlaken, J., and applications should be addressed at 
once to Miss Poillon, Hotel Majestic, New York. 

The courses will comprise dramatic and lyric interpre- 
tation, pantomime, improvisation, folk songs and physical 
culture. Sixty-six classes in three seties will be held on 
the average of six classes weekly. The series is as fol- 
lows: July 330, August 3-27 and August 31-September 17. 
Those who plan to enter the school next winter will, by 
attending these summer courses, be able to take the ‘ad- 
vanced work, appearing also with the second year stu- 
dents in the public performances, 

A limited number of scholarships for the winter school, 
October 15-May 29, will be available for students of ex- 
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ceptional promise. The:Hotel Majestic will be its tem- 
porary home, and the courses will be given in English. 

In addition to the various subjects of study, there will 
be twelve lectures on “The Development of Music’ from 
Its Beginning to the Present Day,” five lectures on “Me- 
dieval English Literature in Its Dramatic Bearings” and 
six on “The Modern Drama.” These will be held on Fri- 
day evenings from November 7 to April 9. 

On a number of Thursday evenings Mme. Guilbert will 
hold her “Soirées Litteraires et Musicales.” Upon these 
occasions Mme. Guilbert and her pupils will read and 
recite, and artists and literary people will be invited. 
These unions are planned to create intellectual and artis- 
tic relations for the students and to prepare them for 
their artistic life. 

In her attractive booklet Mme. Guilbert is quoted in 
part as follows: 

Throughout my life, all my work, my study, and my affections 


have been focussed on the art of the theater. Animated with the 
hope of aiding others who, too, are vitally interested in this supreme 
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art, I am opening a school of the theater. The fundamental idea 
of my school is the close interpenetration of all the arts. This theory 
will be carried into practice by thorough training in all the related 
arts of the theater, as a foundation for the mastery of one. 

The stage has its actors, singers, dancers, painters, sculptors, 
decorators, who can contribute nothing really worth while to the art 
of the theater if they are untutored in any other arts save their 
own, and are thus unable to merge their efforts in a perfectly 
balanced whole. Supreme artistic achievement presupposes the 
blending of all arts into one perfection. A great singer is only a 
mediocre artist if he has not mastered dramatic expression, plas- 
tique, the i eae of the body, Speech, quite as much as song, has 
its melodic line. The body has its own language and expression 
The singer who cannot mime, the actress without vocal beauty, are 
not, in any high sense, artists, So, too, a greater dancer must be 
also a comedienne, a tragedienne, able to express all emotions 
through the medium of plastic expression, colored by body move 
ments, Thus from masterly technique in all the related arts, each 
especial art will flower, complete, perfected, radiantly alive. 

But to attain this supreme development in stage art, scientific 
and intellectual effort must conjoin, and all spiritual, critical, 
philosophic faculties be developed in delicate accord, because the 
interpretive artist should be the mental equal of the creative. This 
is, of course, the ideal condition, and if it can not always be 
maintained, it can always be approached. 


Benefit Performance of “Smilin’ Through” 


On Monday evening, May 3, by courtesy of the man- 
agement of Jane Cowl, a benefit performance of “Smilin’ 
Through” was given for the music and dramatic fund of 
the New York League of Women Workers. 

The new music and dramatic section aims to promote 
choruses, orchestras, dramatic performances and folk 
dancing among the club members. Four choruses and 
three orchestras have already been organized, and six plays 
were given by various clubs this spring. 

Mrs. Kenneth Muir, retiring president of the League 
and new chairman of the music committee, believes that 
only through expressive recreation can anything real be 
accomplished to heal the weariness and discontent of many 
working women. 





Hans Letz Operated on for Appendicitis 


Hans Letz, the founder and leader of the Letz Quartet, 
was operated on for appendicitis at the Lenox Hospital on 
April 22. Mr. Letz had difficulty in playing at the last 
concert of the subscription series, which took place but 
two nights before, as he was suffering at that time. The 
operation was entirely successful and Mr. Letz is now well 
on the road to recovery and plans to sail for his home in 
France toward the end of May, where he will spend the 
summer with his parents in Alsace. He will return in the 
early fall. Recent dates booked for the Letz Quartet by 
Daniel Mayer include engagements with the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh, the Wolverine Lyceum Bureau of Detroit and 
in Mrs, Franklyn B. Sanders’ chamber music series in 
Cleveland. 


Institute of Musical Art Awards Scholarship 


The competitive examination held at the Institute of 
Musical Art, Frank Damrosch director, to select candidates 
for the oboe scholarships offered by Walter Damrosch, 
has resulted in the selection of Ludwig Kossakowski of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Carlos W. Mullenix, of Appleton, 
Wis. These two men will receive three years training in 
oboe, piano and theoretic subjects necessary to make thor- 
ough .musicians of them. They will also have ensemble 
practice and will play in the symphony orchestra of the 
Institute. 

As three scholarships were offered there is still one va- 
cancy which will be filled as soon as a suitable candidate 
presents himself. 


Farewell to Interstate Opera 

Today (May 6) the ill-fated Interstate Opera Co., Cora 
Stetson Butler, impresaria, gasps its last gasp in the bank- 
ruptcy court, the final meeting of creditors being held at 
Cleveland by order of C. D. Friebolin, Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy. Mischa-Leon, the tenor who has been making such 
a sensation in England this spring was the leading tenor 
of that sad venture, 








WALTER DAMROSCH 
No. 146 East 6let Street 
New York City 


My dear Miss Curtis: 


soprano part in the 
Mabel Garrison. 


Miss Vera Curtis 
46 West 85th Street 
New York City 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
TO 
VERA CURTIS 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Before sailing for France, 
to tell you how much the Oratorio Society and I appreciate 
your kindness in jumping in at the last moment to take the 
‘*Pilgrim's Progress'' 
To learn a part like that in twenty-four 
hours shows the highest musical intelligence, and you cer- 
tainly acquitted yourself admirably. 

With best wishes for your artistic future, 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
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NEWARK MUSIC FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5.) 
overture, the orchestral numbers were the Ip- 
squisses Caucasiennes,” “Dans L’Aoule” 
which Mr. Wiske conducted, 
and “Les Preludes” (Liszt), with Richard Hageman, con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at the desk 
In this work Mr, Hageman scored a very real triumph, 
deed, it was with great difficulty that he convinced the 
idience that he could not be persuaded to give an extra 
But above all else, Mr. Wiske is a choral leader par 


tion to the 
politoff Ivanoff “I 
and “Cortege du Sardar,” 


cellence, a fact which the work of the chorus this and 
bsequent evenings emp hasized in no uncertain terms 
From the opening strains of the “Festival Hymn” of Dud- 


T 
ey Buck, one at once knew that here was a chorus which 
suld be depended upon, a chorus which, although of large 
roportions (600 voices), was thoroughly in touch with its 
and anxious of doing his every bidding. 


leader, « apable 


There was a majestic beauty to the Buck number which 
the chorus brought out most effectively. Quite different 
was “The Arethusa” of William Shield, arranged 
for chorus and orchestra by Frank M,. Jephson. 
his was a jolly sailor song in rollicking measure, 
the orihtliness of which Mr. Wiske evidenced, 
there being ne of that ponderousness which so 

ften affects so large a body of singers 

As the final number on the program, the chorts 
wid Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” the inci- 
dental solos being sung effectively by Mr. House. 
lhe work seemed to be singularly appropriate to the 


a feeling on the 
that this was a 
than mere 


evidently 
audience 
everyone 


there was 
singers and 
more to 


casion and 
part of both 
orK which 
music 


meant 
rd and 


May 1 


SECOND CONCERT, 


With the abundance of attractions provided for 
the second concert on Saturday evening, May 1, the 
vceasion proved to be a notable one, each of the 
participants sharing in the fine success of the event. 
However, the dominant figure of ‘the evening was 
Conductor Wiske, who directed with verve through- 
out the program, securing highly commendable re- 
sults from the enormous festival chorus and the 

It was decidedly apparent that his stand- 
choral endeavor was of the highest, and, 
in the work of the singers, training of a superior 
order was at all times evident. 

For this concert chorus numbers of a light nature 
were chosen, beginning with selections from “The 
Bohemian Girl,” and, judging from the attention as 
spontaneous outbursts of applause, on the 
audience, these were enjoyed to the full- 
list of vocal soloists included Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano; Elizabeth Lenox, contralto; 
Robert Quait, tenor, and James Stanley, bass. There 
were also Winifred Byrd, pianist, and Eddy Brown, 
violinist, the only instrumental soloists engaged for 
the entire festival 

Following the overture and opening chorus from 

The Bohemian Girl,” Florence Macbeth sang with 
lovely expression “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Mar- 
ble Halls,” the beautiful quality of her voice fairly 
charming the listeners. Next came the “Gypsy 


orchestra 
ard tor 


, 
well as 
part of the 
est extent rhe 


Chorus” and the soprano air, “( ‘ome with the Gypsy 
Bride,” sung by Miss Macbeth. “The Heart Bowed 
Down” was given by Mr, Stanley, in which his 


was used with splendid effect. 

“From the Valleys and Hills” 
“Then You'll Remember Me,” 
Quait, who is just completing his 
first season in the concert field, won his audience 
at once, as he not only possesses a voice of an 
unusually rich and delightful quality, but uses it with 
marked skill. The aria and chorus, “O What Full De- 
light,” completed this part of the program. 

The first group of violin numbers contained larghetto, 
Handel-Brown; rondino, Kramer- Brown; “Minuet,” 
Haydn, and “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler, which were 
played by Eddy Brown with singularly beautiful tone 
and versatile technic, well meriting the noisy demon- 
stration of approval which they brought forth. Mr. 
Brown responded with an encore, much to the pleasure 
of the audience 

rhe excellent contralto of Miss Lenox was admira- 
bly displayed in the Gluck aria, “Che Faro Senza Eury- 
which she rendered in a genuinely artistic man- 


resonant bass voice 
rhe solo quartet sang 
with the tenor 


following. Mr. 


solo, 


dice 


ier, For an insistent encore she gave “My Love Is a 
Muleteer.” 
Liszt’s “St, Francis Walking on the Waters,” brilliantly 


executed brought an encore for Winifred Byrd, which had 
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acknowledgement of the applause, which finally turned into 
a general ovation for the popular conductor. The number 
was repeated and met with another demonstration of 
appreciation for both composer and artist. There was 
also a bass solo, a chorus with obligato by Miss Macbeth, 
a ladies’ chorus and soprano aria. 

The second part of the program began with two solo 
numbers given by Mr. Stanley—“Toute Maichin,” Stock, 
and “Danny Deever,” Damrosch, with Speaks’ “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” as the enjoyable encore. A second 
group by Mr. Browp contained “Melody.” Tschaikowsky ; 
“Oriental,” Cui; “Minuet,” Paderewski, and ‘La Ronde 
des Lutins,” Bazzini, the violinist repeating the success 
gained earlier in the evening. 

The “Charmant Oiseau” aria, sung by Miss Macbeth 
with flute obligato, proved to be one of the best of the 
evening’s offerings and brought a storm of enthusiastic 
approval for the fair singer. Due to the length of the 
program, Miss Byrd substituted the Rachmaninoff prelude 
in C sharp minor for two of the numbers listed, and 
then displayed her ability in the Liszt “La Campanella.” 





C. MORTIMER WISKE, 
Musical director of the Newark Festival. 


In place of the Forma aria, Mr. Quait also used a shorter 
number, the tuneful “Come Out in the Sweet Spring 
Night,” by Hallett Gilberte, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, which met with instantaneous success. 

Soloists, chorus and orchestra participated in the grand 
finale, the first act to “Fatinitza,” Suppe, bringing to a 
close another noteworthy achievement for all concerned 
with the Newark Festival. 

Tuirp Concert, May 3. 


The threatening weather conditions continued to prevail, 
but that did not hinder what was probably the — 
attendance of the festival on Monday evening, May 
This was scarcely to be wondered at when one took &.. 
consideration the artists booked to appear. These were 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; 
Alessandro Bonci, tenor, and Titta Ruffo, baritone. Un- 


to be repeated before the audience was satisfied. Selec- fortunately, Miss Ponselle was ill with a very bad cold, 
tions from Conductor Wiske’s own work, “The Round: and although she thought until that afternoon that she 
heads,” were than presented, the first of which was a would be able to sing, at the last moment she was com- 
chorus. Following Mr, Quait’s singing of a beautiful pelled to send word that she would be unable to appear. 
tenor aria, Mr, Wiske was called upon to bow in Resourceful Mr. Wiske was fortunate enough to be 
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able to obtain Margaret Romaine to fill her place. Of 
course, the vast audience had no indication of this until 
Mr. Wiske made the announcement just previous to Miss 
Romaine’s appearance. Any disappointment that may have 
been felt as the result of it was quickly dispelled by the 
winsome personality of Miss Romaine, and after hearing 
her give the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” her delighted 
auditors bestowed upon her their enthusiastic applause, 
which was justly deserved. Miss Romaine has a lovely 
voice of luscious quality which she employs in a thorough- 
ly artistic manner. It was not surprising that she was a 
wee bit nervous in her opening number, but the encore, 
“In My Garden,” S. Liddle, which her audience insisted 
upon hearing, went better; and she was at her very fine 
best in her second program number, an aria from “La 
Boheme.” Then her enthusiastic audience insisted upon 
two encores, “The Owl” of John Barnes Wells and “Her 
Dream,” Frank Waller, which was repeated for the ben- 
efit of the audience after Miss Romaine had very gracious- 
ly given it for the chorus. 

Miss Van Gordon, looking very regal in a wonderful 
green gown, gave her first programmed number the 
familiar “O Mio Fernando” from Donizetti’s “Ja 
Favorita.” and for her second number the lovely 
“Farewell, Ye Hills,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan 
of Arc.” This latter still further delighted her au- 
dience because it was sung in English, One of her 
encores was Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sunflower,” 
which never fails to charm. 

Bonci! Bravo! Bis! These were among the distin- 

guishable cries in the tumult which followed the 
great tenor’s delivery of the popular “M’Appari” 
from Flotow’s “Martha.” Equally demonstrative 
were his hearers after the “Che Gelida Manina” 
from “La Bohéme,” which he gave in the second part 
of the program. Of course, he had to give extras, 
and was compelled to return times without number 
to acknowledge the plaudits. One of his encores was 
“La Donna e Mobile,” of which he gave an interpre- 
tation quite unique and altogether artistic, and it 
is scarcely necessary to record that his audience was 
delighted—that is putting it mildly. 

And then there was Ruffo, whom the audience 
greeted with wild cheers and whom they seemed 
loath to part with even when the hour began to 
grow late. Ruffo was in glorious voice and sang the 
numbers allotted to him with verve. These in- 
cluded an aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” and the 
drinking scene from “Hamlet” (Thomas), with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and a song to that of the 
piano, Again and again his audience called him 
back to the platform, but he could be induced to 
give only two encores, although the applause, was 
thunderous and the calls for his return both loud 
and insistent. 
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but two choral numbers on the entire 


There were 
program, P. E. Fletcher’s “Song of Victory” and 
Fanning’s “Vagabond,” two selections with great pos- 


sibilities for choral work and of widely different 
moods. The first was sung with a dignity that was 
impressive, and the second has a merry lilt which 
causes one invariably to feel that after all the life 
of the vagabond is not so bad as it might be. Con- 
ductor Wiske succeeded in bringing out to the best 
advantage all the beauties of both works. 

In addition to the accompaniment for the operatic 
arias throughout the evening, the orchestra gave as 
the opening number the overture to “De Phedre” of 
Massenet. 

FestivAL Notes, 

Among all those who had a finger in the festival 
pie, special praise and credit for its success is due 
Mrs. Wiske, wife of the conductor, for her untiring 
efforts. Gracious and tactful, always present at re- 
hearsals, where she acted as the accompanist, she 
pe -rformed with equal charm the very trying task of sell- 
ing tickets and satisfying every exacting purchaser. This 
in itself is a real triumph. And through it all she was 
able to maintain that sunny smile and sense of humor 
which have won for her a host of friends, 

Two big festivals in one week was the record Judson 
House made for himself when he appeared at the first 
concert on Friday night, having sung at the Oberlin 
(Ohio) festival the first part of the week. When asked 
what his next festival date was, he replied, “The Adiron- 
dacks, I hope.” Mr. House was with the 27th Division, 
in France, and he and the writer indulged in a regular 
“old soldiers’ reunion,” after the discovery that both had 
served with the American Army “over there.” It is very 
interesting to note that although he was gassed, his voice 
seems to have suffered no bad effects. 

The pleasure of the audience was enhanced by the very 
handsome and complete program books which were avail- 
able. In addition to the words of all the songs and arias, 
both solo and chorus, there were biographies of the 
various artists, list of the chorus members and the officers 
of the festival, together with excellent pictures of the 
several artists and Conductor Wiske. 

It was doubtless a surprise to many to find such a 
splendid orchestra. It was not the Newark Symphony 
Orchestra, as some people thought, but was made up of 
members of the New York Philharmonic, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and various other well known orches- 
tras, so that the finished work produced was not at all 
surprising. 

The final concert not only attracted a large audience of 
human music lovers, but a very dirty yellow cat was to be 
seen walking serenely up the aisle soon after the concert 
started. 

Richard Hageman, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mme. Valeri, the noted vocal teacher, were 
among those who entertained box parties at the Tetraz- 
zini concert, 

_ Sidney A. Baldwin, secretary of the Newark Music 
Festival Association Advisory Roard and official accom- 
panist for the festival, had an opportunity at each concert 
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to prove his musicianship, and his excellent accompani- 
ment for the encores deserves the appreciative praise o 
every one present. 

The officers of the Newark Music Festival Association 
include Wallace M. Scudder, president; C. W. Feigenspan, 
first vice-president; Louis Bamberger, second vice-presi- 
dent ; George A. Kuhn, secretary; G. Warner Thorne, treas- 
urer; executive committee, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Bamberger 
and Charles Grant Shaffer; directors, Alfred L. Dennis, 
Forrest F. Dryden, William A. Hewitt, Frederick Freling- 
huysen, James S. Higbie, Austin Colgate, Spaulding 
Frazer, J. Albert Riker, Frank C. Mindnich, Andrew G. 
Vogt, Charles L. Farrell, Benjamin S. Whitehead; musi- 
cal director, C. Mortimer Wiske; publicity director, 
George A. Kuhn; advertising manager, Philip Rose; 
chairman of the advisory.board, Louise Westwood. 

Mrs, Wiske’s aforementioned sense of humor had a 
chance to exert itself one afternoon when she was selling 
festival tickets. A feminine purchaser remarked, “That 
was a fine rehearsal I heard. I guess the conductor was 
pleased. Anyway, he didn’t seem quite as savage as 
usual.” H. R. F. 


MOZART SOCIETY GIVES 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST 





A Springtime Festival in Pastels 

A veritable symphonic poem in colots, a truly en- 
trancing sight—“You are the most beautiful things I ever 
saw in my life,” as Amelia Bingham put it—was the elev- 
enth annual breakfast of the New York Mozart Society, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president, Hotel As- 
tor grand ballroom, Saturday morning, May 1. The north 
corridor of the hotel echoed with the festive music of an 
orchestra of twenty-odd pieces, the halls were alive with 
beauty and striking costumes, all in pastel colors, brilliants 
sparkled, and the whole scene was one of animation. Honor 
guests were escorted by special lady ushers to the president, 
where they, too, stood in the reception line. Selected mem- 
bers later formed a bower of garlands with hoop shaped 
rose covered reeds, and under this floral canopy the honor 
guests entered the dining room to a Sousa march, the 
others following. All this was indescribably beautiful, for 
surely such fairy colors were never before assembled, or 
so many handsome ladies either. Making one’s way to the 
president's table, specified places were soon found. The 
president’s gavel called attention to Dr. A. Edwin Keig- 
win, who said grace with particularly chosen words, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Harry Lilly, whose poetic remarks about 
“the time of the singing of birds has come” were en- 
joyed. During the breakfast short talks were given, each 
right to the point, the president making introductions with 
aplomb and. distinctness. Mrs. Charles S. Whitman was 
eagerly heard, and then the favorite American actress, 
Amelia Bingham, recited a thrilling poem, “Tribute to the 
Flag,” everyone standing, followed by the singing of the 
national anthem. Then the usual “flashlight” was taken, 
ribbons were pulled and “kewpie” favors came to light, 
quite the cutest little fairies imaginable. Father John H. 
Dooley said it was the third affair of the Mozart Society 
he had attended, and never in his life had he seen so much 
“beauty, color and charm. Were Mozart here, I am sure 
he would compose the grandest musical poem ever writ- 
ten, with such surroundings as inspiration.” William 
Negie, of the Hotel Astor forces, was introduced. “To 
him we owe our tasteful and appropriate entertainment,” 
said President McConnell. Richard T. Percy, conductor 
of the Mozart choral of 100 voices, made the shortest 
speech on record, saying, “How do you do?” Maurice 
Deiches mentioned the grand patriotic work the society 
has done and is doing, and Mrs. Bedell Parker, president 
of the Kentucky Society, said pleasant things. Mrs. John 
Francis Yawger was convinced the gathering was a veri- 
table “rainbow of promise” in a time when there was so 
much unrest. President Katharine Evans Von Klenner 
of the National Opera Club of America spoke most felici- 
tously on municipal opera. Mrs. E. Bassford Schmalholz, 
of the box committee, was the first to receive a personal 
gift from President McConnell, consisting of a $50 Lib- 
erty bond. There followed a long list of her gifts, Mrs. 
Samuel Gardner Estabrook receiving a three diamond 
cameo locket; Mrs. William M. Haradon, a diamond pow- 
der box; Mrs. Diehl, a gold pin; Mrs. Stevens, a gold ink- 
stand; Mrs. Joseph James Root, a silver inkstand; Angela 
Cochran, a gold feather fan; Mesdames De Moulin, Nick- 
erson, Reeves, Renn, Post, Green, Larkin, Beekman, Mc- 
Candless were all remembered with beautiful gifts. Mrs. 
Burns and Mrs. Hawkins, their errand preceded by a fan- 
fare of the orchestra, came in state to the beloved presi- 
dent and presented her, in the name of the society, with an 
opera string of pearls and a silver vase. Announcement 
was made by President McConnell that next year’s Satur- 
day musicales (six in all) would take place in the morning 
at 11 o'clock, followed by a luncheon, with three grand 
evening concerts, the regular East Side Clinic ball, also 
card parties, and the annual breakfast in May. : 

Following this breakfast, the most successful in the 
history of the club, the attendance numbering a thousand, 
there was general dancing to music by Orlando’s Orches- 
tra, some six hundred men arriving for this part of the 
program, ba 

The forty-four honor guests were Master Benjamin 
Adriance, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. William’ R. Bishop, 
Mrs. Frank H. Bethel, Amelia Bingham, Mrs. Charles J. 
Come, Rev. John H, Dooley, Samuel G. Estabrook, Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, Edward Fifield and Mrs, Edward Fifield, 
Mrs. J. Morton Halstead, Mrs. George W. Howes, Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin and Mrs. A. 
Edwin Keigwin, Leonard Liebling, Mrs, Harry Lilly, Mrs. 
Jack W. Loeb, Mrs. Horace C. Lockwood, Noble McCon- 
nell, Maurice Deiches, Mrs. James McCullagh, Mrs. Car- 
roll Liga Nichols, Nicholas Orlando, Mrs. Bedell Parker 
and the Misses Parker, Mrs. Edgar Park, Richard T. Percy 
and Mrs. Richard T. Percy, F. W. Riesberg and Mrs. F. W. 
Riesberg, Alvin L. Schmoeger and Mrs, Alvin L. Schmoe- 
ger, Celeste Shays, Mrs. William _R. Stewart, Mrs. James 
D. Shipman, Mrs. Frank M. Seaman, Katharine Von 
Klenner, Mrs. H. McClellan Wade, Harriet B. Waters, 
Mrs. ‘Charles S..Whitman, Metta Wooster and Mrs. John 
Francis Yawger. ; aoe 

The flashlight picture showing the brilliant company of 
a thousand women, the president’s table and honor guests, 
will appear in the May 13 issue of the Musica, Courter. 
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His Title “Executive Director”——Gino Marinuzzi Will 
Be Artistic Manager—Harold McCormick’s 
Statement 

The following statement was issued under date of 
April 30 by Harold F. McCormick’s, president of the 
Chicago Opera Associaton; 

About the middle of last season Cleofonte Campa- 
an general director, passed away after a lingering 
illness. 

Although he was unable to give his personal atten- 
tion to the activities of the season, his plans were so 
carefully and thoroughly made that they were faithfully 
carried out, in ‘letter and in spirit, by the organization 
which had been built up by his untiring efforts and in- 
spiration, 

After the death of Mr. Campanini the entire organi- 
zation, both in consecrated memory to him and loyalty 
to the association, felt an individual and collective re- 
sponsibility in maintaining the standards and carrying 
forward the operations of the association. Overcoming 
a natural tendency to become disconcerted by the great 
loss sustained, the morale of the company was splen- 
didly maintained, and the hearty co-operation of all 
produced a season equaling any preceding year. 

While Mr. Campanini had also outlined plans for the 
coming season it was necessary to perfect his plans 
and proceed with the general program. 

Certain important changes in the organization have 
been determined upon and the company is in a position 
to face the problems of the next season with confi- 
dence. 

Herbert M. Johnson, formerly business comptroller, 
will be the executive director, and will have general 
charge and direction of the company’s business and 
operations. 

Under Mr. Johnson, Gino Marinuzzi will be the “ar- 
tistic manager.” He will have charge of the conductors 
and will be responsible for the standard of the perform- 
ances. He will also have charge and direction of the 
productions and will assist Mr. Johnson in the selec- 
tion of artists and co-operate with him in the choice of 
repertory and casts. 

The list of artists and the repertory selected will be 
announced shortly. An earnest effort will be made to 
reduce the number of operas to be produced, that each 
one given may be thoroughly prepared and rehearsed, 
but, even so, the repertory of our company is more ex- 
tensive and varied than that of any other opera com- 
pany in the world with an equal or longer season, and 
it is confidently expected that it will meet the approval 
and satisfaction of the opera patrons. 

The advance sale of seats this year is greater than at 
the same time last year. The assistance of the Friends 
of Opera Society in the sale of boxes, and other or- 
ganizations in the sale of seats, is deeply appreciated 
and gratefully acknowledged. 

We can well look forward with assurance that the 
artistic and business affairs of the company will be so 
well cared for that the next season will be the most 
satisfactory in the history of opera in and for Chicago. 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the celebrated two-piano 
team, are to be under the management of Daniel Mayer 
from now on. These sterling artists, who begin their 
European tour early in May, have already been engaged 
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for thirty concerts next season. These engagements in- 
clude appearances as soloists with the leading symphony 
orchestras, including the Boston Symphony for two con- 
certs in Boston, 


Texas M. T. A. Adopts Standardization Plan 


Marshall, Tex., April 24, 1920.—The annual meeting 
of the Texas Music Teachers’ Association was held at 
Marshall April 21, 22, 23. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mamie Folsom Wynne, Dallas; 
vice-president, Frank Leaming, Waxahachie; secretary- 
treasurer, John Bert Graham, Waxahachie; executive 
committee—Mrs. N. P. Turner, Marshall; Clyde Whit- 
lock, Fort Worth; Horace Clark, Houston. 

Much business of interest was transacted, but the 
most important was the adoption of the plan for stand- 
ardization, which was submitted by the committee ap- 
pointed last year for that business: Frank L. Reed, of 
University of Texas, Austin; Sam Losh, Fort Worth, 
and Charles Froh, Stephenville. This committee on 
standardization recommended that the degrees of re- 
quirement for certificates adopted by the Association of 
Presidents and Past Presidents of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association be adopted by the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association. Further: That an examining 
board of five members of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association be appointed by the president. The man- 
ner and method of conducting examinations is left to 
the executive committee of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association, 





De Trévitte’s Recirat. 

On Thursday evening, April 22, Yvonne De Tréville, 
with Harriet Bacon MacDonald at the piano, gave her 
costume recital, “Three Centuries of Prima Donna.” 

Possessed of a voice of beautiful quality, to which 
has been added faultless technic, perfect diction and a 
most charming personality, Miss De Tréville’s success 
was instantaneous. Miss De Tréville sails for Europe 
on Saturday, May 1, where she is to appear in opera at 
Brussels, Stockholm and Copenhagen. She will also 
give her costume recital in London and in Paris. This 
was Miss De Tréville’s last appearance in America this 
season, 

At Marshall, on April 22, the annual meeting of the 
Texas Dunning Teachers’ Association was held. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. Oscar EF. Bushy, Dallas; vice-presi- 
dent, Beatrice S. Eikel, Sherman; secretary and treas- 
urer, Lucile S. Williams, Dallas; corresponding secre- 


tary, Mrs. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth; parliamen- 
tarian, Mrs, Carroll, Marshall. This annual meeting is 
always held in conjunction with the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association. H. B.S. 


Hurok Signs Russian Virtuosos 
Hurok announces that he has closed contracts with 
Michael Piastro, Russian violinist, and Alfred Mirovitch, 
Russian pianist, to manage them for a period of years. 
Both artists are now in this country, having just com- 
pleted a five year concert tour of the Far East and the 
Antipodes, 


Chaliapin’s Death Apparently Confirmed 
According to an Italian paper, the Corriere di Milano, 
news of the death from hunger of the famous Russian 
bass, Chaliapin, which was reported and later denied, has 
been confirmed by a letter written by his widow, whe sut 
vives him and is left destitute with five children 











Another MIANA-ZUCCA Triumph! 
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MANA-ZUCCA AGAIN TRIUMPHED LAST NIGHT WITH MOST ARTISTIC AND 
CLEVERLY ARRANGED PROGRAM YET GIVEN. 
ALEXANDER SASLAVSKY, VIOLINIST, LEON RICE, TENOR, FRANK COLBY, 
ORGANIST, ANNA SPROTTE, CONTRALTO, 
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INDIANAPOLIS’ GREATEST 
AUDIENCE HEARS McCORMACK 


All Available Space Filled at Famous Tenor’s Recital— 
Spalding’s Fine Playing Lauded—Rachmaninoff 
Receives Ovation—Excellent Festival Attrac- 
tions—New Musical Publication—Matinee 
Musicale Presents Splendid Programs— 
Newsboys’ Band Celebrates Anni- 
versary—Notes 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 13, 1920.—The largest crowd 
that ever assembled in the Murat Theater greeted John 
McCormack on March 14. Five hundred people were seated 
on the stage, there were several rows of. chairs in the 
orchestra pit and every available inch of standing room 
was taken, Early in the program the happiest sort of 
relations were established beween the singer and his audi- 
ence and it was a joyful occasion for all who were able 
to crowd into the big theater. 

During the program “Roses in Picardy” and “Dear Old 
Pal” as encores, brought great bursts of enthusiasm from 
the great audience and at the end of the afternoon's music 
came “Mother o’ Mine,” “Kitty Malone” and “The Sweet- 
est Flower That Blows” before there was any movement 
on the part of the people to leave the theater, Lauri 
Kennedy, cellist, who appeared twice on the program was 
also well received. 

Spatorne’s Fine PLayinc APPLAUDED. 

Other artists who have appeared during the season 
under Mrs. Talbot's direction were Heifetz, Schumann- 
Heink with Frank LaForge as her accompanist, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Levitzki ‘and Spalding. 

The appearance of Albert Spalding in a delightful re- 
cital on Easter Sunday afternoon brought his audience 
to a realization of the fact that America has a violinist 
of first rank, The outstanding characteristic that marks 
the violinist’s work is the fine attention to details and 
the restrained reflective charaeter of his interpretations. 
Che artist felt his way in a strange audience slowly and 
edately winning greater admiration all the way through 
His art is well rounded, no one side hav- 
ing been developed at the expense of another. The com- 
posers represented by the numbers given were Corelli, 
tach, Bruch, Brahms-Joachim, Bizet, Wieniawski, and the 
soloist himself. Andre Benoist gave most ample support 
with his piano accompaniments. 


his program 


RACHMANINOFF Receives OVATION, 

On the occasion of his first appearance in Indianapolis, 
January 11, Sergei Rachmaninoff won for himself a last- 
ing place in the affections of music lovers. He aroused 
his audience to a degree of enthusiasm which has hither- 
to been unknown. At the close of his first group of two 
numbers his hearers began to demand encores and when 
he had finished his own prelude in C sharp minor, which 
opened the third and last group, many persons in the audi- 
ence rose to their feet and applauded. 

ExceLLent Festiva ATTRACTIONS. 

One of the most brilliant musical seasons Indianapolis 
has ever known will be concluded by the Ona B, Talbot 
Fine Arts Association with the May Musical Festival 
consisting of four performances, May 3, 4 and 5. The 
attractions are (May 3) Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, and Henry Hadley, guest 
conductor; (May 4) New York Paulist Choir, Father 
Finn, conductor; (May 5) Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, with Oliver Denton, 
pianist, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, as soloists. Henry Hadley 
will conduct his own compositions, A report of the festi- 
val will appear in a later issue. 


New Musicat Pustication. 


“The Popular Songs Monthly,” published by the In- 
ternational Music Producing Company of Indianapolis, is 
a new publication that makes its appearance with the 
April issue. The offices are at 503 Lemcke Building and 
the staff includes Charles Wilbourne-Wren Swift, editor- 
in-chief; Claude L, Barker, lyric editor; Edward B. Elli- 
son, manuscript editor; Glen Irvin Keel, art editor, and 
Frank Swift, staff composer-in-chief. Farquson Johnson 
is director of publicity and field manager ; TT H. Hayner 
is assistant field manager; Harvey Talbott is assistant 
director of publicity and John F, Schuyler is sales 
director, - 

The magazine contains two pages of editorial matter and 
four musical numbers, The teading editorial on “Music 
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a Necessity” sets forth the policy and plan of the pub- 
lishing company. é 

“In planning the Popular Songs Monthly, the diversion 
of tastes of the American public was taken inte considera- 
tion by the publishers, as was the fact that regardless of 
all that might be said to the contrary, the American people 
as a whole prefer ‘clean’ music; songs that are free from 
all suggestive phrases or songs that make light of those 
things held in reverence by the vast majority. 

“Under the plan which will be followed by the Inter- 
national Music Producing Company, each purchaser of 
the Popular Songs Monthly will find at least one song 
of his, or her, preferment as well as others of the very 
best obtainable in their own particular class or style.” 


Matinee Musicace Gives Free Concert. 


The Matinee Musicale had charge of the program given 
in Caleb Mills Hall, April 9, the concert being one of a 
series sponsored by the public: schools and public parks 
departments of the eity. The success of these community 
affairs is most encouraging to those who are putting their 
best efforts into the enterprise of enriching the musical 
life of the city by giving these free concerts. Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter had charge of the program which was varied 
by the inclusion of harp, violin, piano and vocal numbers 
in solo and ensemble arrangements. Mrs. Everett Johnson 
soprano, and Jean McCormick, contralto, were the vocal 
soloists and Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist, played sev- 
eral numbers. 

A novelty of the entertainment was a harp ensemble 
presented by Louise Schellschmidt Koehne, Alberta Mc- 
Cain, Marian Louise Pratt and Inex Van Cleave. The 
Musicale Chorus, under the direction of Alexander 
Ernestinoff, sang two ensemble songs as a climax for the 
evening’s entertainment. 

ANNUAL ORGAN RECITAL. 


The Matinee Musicale gave its annual organ recital 
April 8 at the Meridian Street M. E. Church, when the 
members entertained their friends. Mrs. Howard Clip- 
pinger, organist at the church, showed herself master of 
her instruments in two numbers, “Intermezzo” (Dun- 
ham), and “Hozanna” (Dubois). Amy Cleary Morrison 
played two interesting organ numbers—nocturne in A 
flat (Ferrata) and “Grand Choer” (Kinder). A quartet 


composed of Mrs, James H. Lowry, soprano, Marie Alli- ° 


son Elliott, contralto, DeWitt S. Morgan, tenor, and H. S. 
Talbert, baritone, sang “Daybreak” (Fanning). Mrs. 
Lowry, who is a new member of the organization, sang 
a solo, as did also Nell K. Kemper, another new member. 

The business meeting which followed the program re- 
sulted in the election of the following officers: President, 
Mrs. Charles A. Sharpe; recording secretary, Mrs. B. R. 
Batty; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Thomas O. Baxter, 
and treasurer, Ida Belle Sweenie. 


Newspoys’ Banp CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY. - 


The Alumni Association of the Indianapolis News News- 
boys’ Band celebrated its eighth anniversary and the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the band with a 
dinner at the Independent Athletic Club, April 9. The 
members of the association presented to J. B. Vanda- 
worker, director of the band, a beautiful gold medal. 
Just before the dinner the present band gave a short 
concert. 

Carl Schey, retiring president of the association, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and brief talks were made by Hilton 
U. Brown, general manager of the News; William Her- 
schell and Mr. Vandaworker. The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, Del Wilmoth. vice-president, Walter Wingenroth, and 
secretary-treasurer, George goplin. ~The out of town 
guests included Arbon C. Schey, of Columbus, Wis.; 
Whitney Stoddard, Cleveland, Ohio; Elmer Koch, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; James W. Kendall, Leo Smith and Myron C. 
Burgan, of Chicago; George Kempf, Ft. Wayne, and 
Albert Rassman, a missionary. from India.. There are 
215 members in the association. 

Cottece Gee Cius Concerts, 

Concerts by college and university glee clubs were fea- 
tures of the Easter vacation period. These affairs are 
sponsored by committees of the local alumni associations 
and great social events are made of them. The Indiana 
University Men’s Glee Club, under the direction of John 
L. Geiger, of Indianapolis, gave its annual concert April 3 
at the Athenaeum. The arrangements for the concert 
were made by .a committee which consisted of J. D. 
Peterson, Cecil Weathers and Lloyd D. Claycombe. 

The Earlham College Glee Club gave its concert April 
7 at the First Friends’ Church. Cyril Pitts was the tenor- 
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soloist, his two numbers on the program being “Morning” 
(Oley Speaks) and “Mammy’s Song” (Harriet Ware). 
Samuel B. Garton was the director and Kent S. Morse 
accompanist and manager. 

Nores, 

The Zeta Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota National 
Honorary Musical Sorority, of Indianapolis, was repre- 
sented at the annual convention of the sorority which 
was held in Cincinnati, April 22, 23 and 24 by Mary 
Mitchell, musical delegate; Beatrice Luse, business dele- 
gate, and Mabelle Hendleman, national treasurer. The 
objects of the sorority are to give moral and material aid 
to the members; to promote and dignify the musical pro- 
fession; to establish and maintain friendly relations be- 
tween musicians and music schools and to further the 
development of music in America, 

A chorus of 500 adult voices has been formed to take 
part in the celebration June 6 of the one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary of the founding of Indianapolis. Re- 
hearsals under the direction of Edward Bailey Birge, 
director of music in the public schools, have already be- 
gun. Horatio Parker’s oratorio, “Hora Novissima,” will 
be sung at a joint recital with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in the coliseum, at the State Fair Grounds 
Sunday afternoon, June 6. Members of all church choirs 
and singing organizations. have been invited to join the 
chorus. 

Frederick Caldwell, who spent four years in New York 
studying voice with Hemstreet, Campanari and. Simmons, 
and in concert and oratorio work, has opened a studio at 
the Hotel Barton. In June, Claude Gotthelf, a former 
accompanist for Geraldine Farrar and Anna Case, will 
come to be associated with him. 

Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, 
of the Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts, gave the 
seventh recital of their series of violin and piano sonatas 
at the college hall, April 13. Composers represented on 
the program were César Franck, Debussy and Vincent 
d'Indy. The sonata of the latter composer was heard 
for the first time in this city. I. M. A. 


Bunty Smith as Josephine and Yum-Yum 


Mrs. John H. Parker, president (absent in Florida) 
would have been gratified with the program of April 27, 
Hotel Astor, when the Theater Club gave a “Comic Opera” 
program, Following three piano pieces by Scott, Liszt 
and Grainger, played with poetic touch and clean technic 
by Helena Sipe, Bunty Smith gave excerpts from “Pina- 
fore” and “The Mikado” in costume. Very sweet was her 
appearance and singing of the song of the Captain’s daugh- 
ter, and girlish voice and sympathetic action was observed 
in Yum-Yum’s. song. She knows her points of dramatic 
ection and carries them out in every detail, so creating the 
desired illusion, Added to this she looks mighty nice. 
proof of which is attached, the entire effect due to study 





BUNTY SMITH, 
Aborn Opera School soprano, who appeared in costume be- 
fore the Theater Club in excerpts from “Pinafore” and 
‘ “The Mikado.” 


at the Aborn Opera School. Deems Taylor gave a genial, 
impulsive talk on “The Comic Opera of America” paying 
special tribute to Victor Herbert, illustrating some points 
at the piano. Keep an eye on this young composer, Messrs. 
Comic Opera Producers! B. R. Throckmorton, Helen P. 
McCormick, and John Cordes, Jr., were also on the pro- 
gram, of which the chairman was Mrs. George M. Clyde, 
with Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, chairman of music. Two 
Columbia University wounded soldier-students gave a 
sketch written by the Come-Back Club, from a production 
planned to raise money for a dormitory. 





De Tréville Sings “Encore” 


Yvonne De Tréville recently sang Cadman’s song, “En- 
core,” at a banquet of the Texas Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in response to a toast. She prefaced her singing 
by remarking that she would sing what she had to say, 
as Nelle R. Eberhart’s words to Cadman’s music, ex- 
pressed her sentiments. 
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Handsome City and Country Studios of LaForge-Berimen to Remain Open During Entire Summer 


© Underwood & Underwood 


ERNESTO BERUMEN. 


Frank LaForge and Ernesto Bertimen are planning to 
remain in New York City during the entire summer, and 
will receive pupils at their handsome new studios, 60 West 
Fiftieth street, and also at their summer home at Kew 
Gardens on Long Island. This will, in a way, combine the 
advantages of the seaside and the metropolis, as Kew Gar- 
dens is located fifteen minutes out on the Long Island 
Railroad and is only thirty minutes from Long Beach, one 
of the finest resorts in America. 

Two of the successful artists now appearing in many 
concerts all over America are exclusive products of the 
LaForge-Berimen studios—Erin Ballard and Charles 
Carver. Miss Ballard, who made a sensation when she 
first appeared with Mme. Matzenauer two years ago, has 
not only sustained the reputation made at that time, but 
has been acknowledged from coast to coast as one of the 
greatest accompanists. Miss Ballard now is with Frances 
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CHARLES CARVER 








Hall's Studio 


FRANK LA FORGE, 


Alda, with whom she has successfully appeared for the 
last two seasons. Like Mr. LaForge, she always accompa 
nies without score. 
Charles Carver, whose 
and developed by Frank LaForge, 


voice and talents were discovered 
has to his credit a coast 


to coast tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink and Frank La 
Forge and a recital in Aeolian Hall, acclaimed by the 
critics as one of the most successful debuts which ever 


took place there. Great things are predicted for this youth 
of twenty-two, and his present achievements already give 
him a high standing among American singers 

The joint teaching of Mr. Berumen with Mr 
has proved most successful, and next 
more of their pupils into prominent positions, 
of the great artists are negotiating for their services. An 
nouncements of these engagements will be made as soon 
as the arrangements are completed. 


LaForge 
will bring 
as several 


season 





Stillman Pupil Well Received at College 


On Tuesday, April 13, Frank Gaebelein, a pupil of Louis 
S. Stillman, who is also studying at New York Uni- 
versity, was heard in a recital at the college. Of his 
rendition of the Chopin B flat minor sonata, his school 
paper said» “This work is by far the greatest in scope 
and significance which Mr. Gaebelein has ever presented, 
and his playing of it was far more than a mere bit of 
brilliant pianistic display or even pedantically sound inter- 
pretation. The middle section of the scherzo in particular 
had a poetic quality which has rarely, if ever, appeared 
in such a high degree when Mr. Gaebelein has played 
for us on former occasions. The “Funeral March” was 
expression of dignified grief. On the whole, the impres- 
sion of maturity and depth was most gratifying.” 

Mr. Gaebelein has also played at several New York 
Globe concerts as well as one in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., an- 
other in Newark, N. J., and a third at the Pratt Institute 
of Fine Arts of Brooklyn. 


Larsen to Teach Part Time This Summer 

Rudolf Larsen, the distinguished violinist and teacher, 
announces that he will be in New York for thréé days a 
week during the entire summer. This is, of course, of in- 
terest to students generally and of especial importance to 
teachers whose only opportunity for further study comes 
at this time. Arrangements for lessons may be made by 
mail before June 1, and these communications may be 
addressed to Mr, Larsen at his New York residence, 611 
West 127th street. 


Professor Zobanaky Returns 


Professor Zobanaky, well known sight singing teacher 
and representative of the Galin-Paris-Chev chool of 
Paris, has returned to this country after an absence of 
several years due to nervous debility, the result of over- 
work. Many remember the large classes he conducted, 
some having several hundred pupils. Professor Zobanaky 
is visiting his son at 27 Judge street, Elmhurst, L. I. 


Gleason’s Twenty Organ Recitals 


Harold Gleason, organist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., private organist to George East- 
man, and professor of organ at the Rochester Institute of 
Musical Art, gave the last of a series of twenty organ 
recitals in the Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 11, which was attended by a 
large audience. This series of concerts was under the aus- 
pices of the University of Rochester Institute of Musical 


rt. 
Mr. Gleason’ s care in arranging programs of high stan- 
dard, comprising works of recognized merit by composers 


of all schools, resulted in increased attendance at every 
recital. For the final concert he selected Cesar Franck’s 
chorale in A minor, Bach’s G minor fugue, allegro vivace 
from the fifth symphony of Widor, two well known coin- 
positions by Pietro A. Yon—“The Infant Jesus” and “L’Or- 
gan Primitive ;” Gillette's “From the South;” “Fiat Lux,” 
Dubois; “Dreams,” Stoughton; “Fountain Reverie,” 
Fletcher, and Rachmaninoft's prelude in C minor. 


Reginald Little in Concert Here and Abroad 


Reginald Little, concert pianist and head of the music 
department at Beaver College, Beaver, Pa., was born in 
New York City on Sixteenth street, directly opposite 
where, some years later, Edward A. MacDowell died. Mr. 
Little was educated in New York, where he studied com- 
position with Dvorak. Later he went to Prague and 
Vienna, and there were also many years of study as well 
as recitals, concerts, and orchestral appearances in the 
capitals of Europe, as shown by notices in European 
papers. Since returning to America, Mr. Little has ap- 
peared in recital in many cities of the United States, with 
Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and also with Modest Altschuler and the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra when on tour. 


Cilley Foundation School to Give Recital 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the forthcom- 
ing recital of the pupils of the Cilley Foundational School 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
May 7. Elena Andrews Merril, dramatic soprano, and 
Roland Eduard Meyer, violinist, will be the assisting ar- 
tists. The recital is under the management of R. N. 
Webster. 

“Values” Again! 

At Columbia College on April 22, Aubrey Yates, tenor, 
included Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” on his pro- 
gram. It proved to be one of the best liked of all the 
songs oh the program. He was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived. that he was obliged to give an encore at the end 
of the group. 


Flonzaleys to Have Busy Summer 


The address of the Flonzaley Quartet for the past sea- 
son seems to have been “Pullman Car, Going Somewhere.” 
The organization has made’ the Coast to Coast trip and 
played ninety-six engagements, and in all the long season 
of travel these four musicians have established a record 
in not having missed one train connection. The summer 
will see no abatement of their activities, for on May 12 
they leave for Europe, where they are to appear in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 


Robert Foresman Company Incorporated 

There has been recently incorporated the Robert Fores 
man Company of 103 Park avenue, New York, with a capi 
talization authorized at $500,000, of which $100,000 is pre 
ferred, and $400,000 common stock. The immediate activ 
ity of the firm will consist in publishing seven books by 
Robert Foresman, who has been for nearly thirty years 
one of the best known authors and promotors of public 
school music bcoks. During the time, he has organized 
and established at least three comprehensive systems of 
music education in the common schools, 

One of the first volumes of the Robert Foresman cata 
log is a psychological discussion entitled “Fundamental 
Principles of Music Education.” This work will be im 
mediately followed by two important collections of songs 
for use both in the schools and the homes. 

The school series formerly brought out by Mr. Foresman 
were the “Modern Music Series,” the “Eleanor Smith 
Music Course” and the “Lyric Music Series,” and of these 
it is asserted that a total of ten million copies have been 
sold. The present song books, under the titles of “Songs 
and Studies,” are in each case supplemented by twenty 
four double dise teaching records 


Howell at Two New York Concerts 


Dicie Howell, soprano, sang on Monday afternoon, 
April 19, at the fourth of the interesting Ballad Concerts 
given by Frederic Warren in Aeolian Hall, New York 

Tuesday afternoon, April 20, she was the soloist at the 
New York Theater Club concert, held in the ballroom of 
the Astor Hotel. She sang “Vissi d’Arte,” from “La 
Tosca,” and a group of three compositions by Daniel 
Wolf, the young American composer-pianist, “Sleep, Little 
Baby Seeds,” “The Cradle Boat” and “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal.” Mr. Wolf accompanied Miss Howell 
when she sang his compositions, and was also heard in 
two solo numbers. Miss Howell's last group consisted of 


five English numbers, “My Heart Is a Lute,” Eleanor 
Marum; “Little Sleeper,” McManus; “Buckle My Shoe,” 
Jules Jordan; “Fanchonette,” Clarke, and “Dawn,” by 
Pearl Curran. 
Vocal Art Science Song Recital 
Dr. Frank E. Miller, founder of Vocal Art Science 


delivered a greeting, a ladies’ semi-chorus sang three times, 


and solos were given by students, at a recital given at 
headquarters, April 28. The solo singers were Maude 
Douglas Tweedy, Lucile Kellogg, John Richards, Donald 


Fiser, Edna Druding, and the semi-chorus. was composed 
of Evelyn 7. Edna Druding, Bereha Flagg, Alice 
Johns, Jean Palmer, Rudiger, Anna Shartel and 
Josephine Judge. 
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Asheville, N. C., April 14, 1920.—A meeting was held 
here yesterday in the Board of Trade rooms at which it 
was assured that Asheville will have a music festival next 
\ugust. A committee was appointed to act with Wade 
Kk. Brown, of the faculty of the North Carolina College 
for Women, in securing the artists for the festival. It is 
planned to present a large number of the leading artists 
of the country with an orchestra, and also to have a large 
chorus recruited from all the choral clubs and singing so- 
cieties in the State, W. J. Cunningham, supervisor of 
music in the city schools, has been asked to train a large 
chorus of children for the occasion. A chorus of female 
voices is being trained by Mr, and Mrs, Crosby Adams, of 
Montreat, which will assist in the festival. The event is to 
be underwritten by 100 business and professional men of 
the city, and those behind the movement hope it will lead 
up to the foundation of the Asheville Conservatory of Music, 
which will have for its especial aim the fostering of 
American composition, 

Birmingham, Ala., April 13, 1920.—At the Jefferson 
on Monday evening, April 12, Margaret Romaine, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Angelo Cortese, harpist, 
with Harold Yates at the piano, gave the second concert 
in the All-Star Series presented by Mrs, Richard F. John- 
ston and Mrs, Orline A, Shipman, Miss Romaine, who 
was practically a newcomer to Birmingham, charmed the 
audience with her unusually fine vocal qualities. Mr, Cor- 
tese played with much beauty of tone and delicacy of 
teeling, m 

A musical event of importance will be “The Circus 
Girl,” produced under the direction of Forrest Dabney 
Carr, which will include Wallace C. Chambers, singer- 
composer, in the leading 10le, and one of Birmingham's 
most accomplished musicians. 7 

The Scotti Opera Company will sing a matinee and 
evening performance here in May under the auspices of 
the Music Study Club, and Rosa Ponselle will be the last 
attraction presented by the All-Star Concerts on May 12. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn,.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., April 16, 1920.—There is much mu- 
sical activity here this spring. Among pupils’ recitals those 
of Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Partridge, appearing jointly, 
and Mrs, Alexander T, Arkley, attracted good audiences. 
At a later date Mr. and Mrs, George L, Wilder will pre- 
sent thirty-four pupils in recital at the high school hall. 

he cantata “Ruth” was given by the Community Choral 
Union at the Baptist Church, April 11, and had to be re- 
peated April 18 because of the large number unable to 
obtain admittance at the first performance. Florence 
Wood Russell conducted, and an orchestra of nine pieces 
assisted. : i 

The Knights of Columbus minstrel show, which enlisted 
the services of some of the city’s well known singers, was 
given with great success before crowded houses April 9 
and 10 4 

Prof William C. Hammond, head of the department of 
music, at Mt. Holyoke College, gave an organ recital at 
St. Paul’s Church, April 16, under the auspices of the 
Klifa Club. He was heard by a large and appreciative 
audience, 

Canton, Ohio, April 12, 1920.—A joint concert was 
given in the First Methodist Episcopal Church here Fri- 
day evening, April 9, by the MacDowell Club and the 
Canton Ladies’ Chorus, with Sarah Lavin as director of 
the latter. ; a 

A quintet composed by Gail Watson Cable, Miriam 
Rice, Henry Weller, James Sutton and Nellie Jacoby gave 
several selections. Soloists of the evening were Genevieve 
Klinedinst, Leora E. Herrold, William E. Strassner and 
James Sutton. More than 400 people attended the concert. 
More concerts are being planned by the two organizations. 

i. A. Cover, for the past year and one-half musical 
director at the Y. M, C, A,, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as musical director of the southeastern department of 
the United States Army. Mr. Cover’s new headquarters 
will be at Charleston, S, C. He will have charge of music 
in the army posts in several of the Southern States. 

An “Olde Tyme” concert was given in the First Re- 
formed Church here April 8 by the Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary, proceeds of which are to be used to rear 
and educate a five year old French orphan, adopted by 
the auxiliary some time ago. : 

One of the most pleasing concerts heard in Canton this 
season was given on April 11 by the Mountain Ash Male 
Welsh Choir in the First Congregational Church. The 
choir, composed of fifteen Welsh voices, appeared in 
Canton under the auspices of the Women’s Welsh Ameri- 
can Club of this city, Under the direction of T, Glynder 
Richards, the choir sang a program of favorite works, 
as well as numerous encores. John Williams, bass solo- 
ist, was especially pleasing in his numbers. The duets, 
sung by Mr. Williams and M. J. Edwards, tenor, were 
also especially enjoyed. Ben Davies, reader, appeared 
with the choir. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., April 6, 1920.—Margaret Mat- 
zenauer will be the special solo attraction at the annual 
May music festival, to be given May 26 and 27 in Sinclair 
Memorial Chapel, Coe College. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will be 
heard at each of the four concerts, which are to take place 
the afternoons and evenings of both days. There will be 
a chorus of 150 voices, under the direction of Prof. Risser 
Patty, head of the music department of Coe College. A 
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number of standard choruses are on the program but no 
large work. In connection with the orchestra there will 
be a quartet of soloists consisting of Emma Noe, so- 
prano; Harriet McConnell, contralto; George Rasely, 
tenor, and Finlay Campbell, baritone. 

A thoroughly delightful organ recital was given recently 
in the T. M, Sinclair Memorial Chapel at Coe College by 
Marshall Bidwell, A. A. G. O. Mr. Bidwell, who is head 
of the organ department of the college, gave much pleas- 
ure with his interpretation of works by Bach, Vierne, 
Schumann, Guilmant, Sheppard, Dubois, Bonnet, Bird, 
Macfarlane and Widor. Mr. Bidwell is also organist at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Cedar Rapids. 

Chester, Pa., April 16, 1920.—H. Marie Wilkins, so- 
prance soloist at the First Baptist Church, gave a very 
interesting and enjoyable recital on Monday evening, 
April 12, at Library Hall. Miss Wilkins is not only an 
excellent singer but a fine musician as well, and her artis- 
tic rendition of a difficult program was received with en- 
thusiasm by.an audience that completely filled the hall. 
The singer was assisted by Nicolas Douty, who acted 
as her accompanist. 

The Choral Society of the New Century Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Samuel Dyer Clyde, gave a recital 
of Russian choral music at the Madison Street M. E, 
Church. The program was not only enjoyable, but proved 
to be an unusual one for Chester music lovers. Mrs. 
Clyde was congratulated at the close of the recital for 
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her splendid work with the society, which on this occa- 
sion had the assistance of Mrs. Morton P. Dickeson, vio- 
linist, and W. W. Multer, baritone, 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., April 2, 1920.—This year an interest- 
ing series of recitals is being given, usually on the first Mon- 
day of each month, in Columbia College. The February 
recital attracted considerable attention because the pro- 
gram contained only the names of pupils appearing for the 
first time including as pianists, Ann Gray, Emmie Tisdale, 
Ilee Brown, Dorris Hearsey, Ellen Hemingway, Wilhel- 
mina Young, Katherine Rhoad, Blanche Thornton, Coy 
King, Beatrice Rivers, Idalia Padgett, Louisine Schafer, 
Margaret Wells, Louise Pace and Annie Lula Keller; vo- 
calists, Frances McGill, Ruth Stokes, Annie Cleveland, 
Sue Berry and Gladys Moore; violinists, Lillie Mae Gun- 
ter and Dorris Laney. One of the requirements for grad- 
uation is the learning in two months without assistance 
and the playing in the March public recital of a new piece. 
This year Eugenia Fox, Alline Bethea, Elizabeth Sellers, 
pianists, played compositions by Amani, Kroeger and Yon. 
Lola Dickmann played a Kreisler number on the violin. 

Occasionally undergraduates gave recitals. One of these 
took place on Marck 22, when Pauline Smith, Eugenia 
Drafts, Jonnie Goorge, Edith Gramling and Lillian Ram- 
saur gave an exceptionally well balanced program, and 
another on March 29, when Kathleen Porter, Hilda Koth, 
Mattie Timmons and Velle Toney gave a splendid 
program. 

Frank M. Church is director of the Conservatory of Music 
at Columbia College. This is his fourth year as such and 
during this time he has given some forty recitals, the pub- 
lic evincing an ever increasing interest. 

Cumberland, Md., April 8, 1920.—During Lent there 
was but one musical entertainment in Cumberland, the 
regular monthly musical service at Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church. The vested choir at this church is composed of 
Ingham Lord, organist and choir master, and forty boys 
and men. The regular musical services consisted of an 
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evening choral service, followed by an organ recital given 
by Mr. Lord and assisting talent March 7, the soloists 
were members of the choir of B’er Chayim Synagogue: 
Ilda Turner, soprano; Mrs. William J. Cramer, contralto ; 
A. G. Fowler, tenor, and R. Mason Hill, bass. During 
Holy Week this choir rendered two sacred cantatas, the 
“Conversion of St." Paul,” by Matthews, when the soloists 
were Milnor Bruce and John Berry, sopranos; Thomas J. 
Meyers, Jr., alto; Harry Jamison, tenor and R. Mason 
Hill, bass, and “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” by J. H. 
Maunders, the soloists being Mr. Jamison and Mr. Hill. 
Both of these cantatas were given with a marked excel- 
lence of interpretation and tone. Mr. Lord is well 
equipped as organist and trainer of boys’ and men’s 
voices and secures good results from the fine singers with 
which he has to work. 

A special musical service, “The Story of Easter,” by 
Stubbs, was given Easter evening, at the First Baptist 
Church. This choir has much musical talent and is be- 
coming a factor in this city’s musical life. 

The University of Pittsburgh Music Club gave a con- 
cert, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. at Junior High 
School Auditorium, April 7, which was very meritorius 
and gave real enjoyment to the large audience present. 

Dallas, Tex., April 8, 1920.—After service of thirty- 
seven years as a member of the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, thirty of which were spent as choirmaster and or- 
ganist, Will A. Watkin has tendered his resignation to the 
board of deacons of the church. His resignation was 
given early in October, but, at the request of the church 
authorities for a reconsideration, it was withheld until 
February. The place has not been filled and Mrs. W. M. 
Cornett, assistant organist, is serving ad interim. 

The Municipal Music Commission has organized a mu- 
nicipal chorus with Paul Van Katwijk, dean of music at 
Southern Methodist University, as director. Other officers 
are Juanita Blair Price, accompanist; Mildred Gates, sec- 
retary; E. G. Council, treasurer, and Earl D. Behrends, 
librarian, Rehearsals are held on Tuesday evening of 
each week at the City Hall, W. C, Howell is publicity 
director. Arthur S, Sullivan’s cantata, “On,Shore and 
Sea,” and scenes from “Olaf Trygvasson,” by Grieg, are 
now being prepared, 

W. E. Welsh, the manager, has opened offices in the 
Bolger Building. Mr. Welsh has been in the managerial 
business for a number of years, and is booking agent for 
artists with the firm of Haensel & Jones. 

On invitation of the Chamber of Commerce, the Music 
Industries Association, the Municipal Music Commission 
and other organizations and individuals, the Art Publica- 
tion Society announces a summer normal course of three 
weeks to be conducted in Dallas, beginning early in June. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, will be chief of the teach- 
ing force. 

Dayton, Ohio, April 13, 1920.—Dayton has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the number of symphonic concerts 
it has enjoyed recently, The Cincinnati Orchestra, Eugene 
Ysaye conducting, gave its second concert this season on 
March 15 in Memorial Hall, The program included the 
Mendelssohn Scotch symphony, the “Peer Gynt” suite and 
two overtures, “Coriolonus” and “Meistersinger.” John 
Powell, as soloist, gave a beautiful rendition of the Liszt 
E flat major concerto. His beauty of tone and artistic 
interpretation evoked great enthusiasm. 

The last Civic Music League concert was given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Memorial Hall, April 5, 
Frederick Stock conducting. The concert was one of 
unusual merit throughout, the orchestra never having been 
heard to greater advantage in Dayton. The symphony 
was the Beethoven seventh. One of the most charming 
numbers on the program was a duo for violin and cello, 
from suite “Ruses d'Amour” (Glazounoff), played by 
Messrs. Neisbach and Malkin. 

The final concert of the Symphony Course ‘was given 
in Victory Theater, April 7, by the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. The work of this 
organization received much favorable comment, Allen 
McQuahe, tenor, was the excellent soloist. The audience 
manifested its pleasure at his singing of the Handel aria, 
“Where’er You Walk,” by recalling him many times, 

Under the auspices of the Civic Music League, Edward 
Johnson gave a song recital in Memorial Hall, March 23. 
Mr. Johnson’s artistic work requires no comment. It is 
a rare treat to listen to such a glorious voice. Charles F. 
Morse was his able accompanist. 

John McCormack appeared in Memorial Hall, March 25, 
greeted by the usual large and demonstrative audience. 
The assisting artist, Lauri Kennédy, cellist, also received 
hearty appreciation. Mr. Schneider's artistic accompani- 
ments added much to the evening’s pleasure. 

Dentoh, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Emporia, Kan., April 3, 1920.—Great plans are being 
made for the sixth annual May festival of the College of 
Emporia, which will be held May 4, 5, 6, and 7. Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and 
August Rodemann, flutist, will be heard in recital, Wednes- 
day evening, May 5. On Thursday evening, May 6, Pietro 
A. Yon will give an organ recital for the opening concert. 
Tuesday evening, May 4, Hadley’s two act comic opera, 
“The Fire Prince, will be performed by a cast and a 
chorus of fifty, together with orchestra, costumes and 
scenery. On Thursday afternoon, May 6, a “Pageant of 
Life” will be given on the college campus, weather per- 
mitting, if not, in the auditorium, Ula Wishard, director. 
For the closing concert, Friday evening, May 7, Handel's 
“The Messiah” will be rendered by the College 
of Emporia Oratorio Society, consisting of more 
than twenty-five voices, Dean Daniel A. Hirsch- 
ler, conductor. The soloists will be Mrs. W. W. 
Parker, soprano; Ethel Rowland, contralto; Edwin 
J. Lewis, tenor, and Rice Brown, bass. Afred Hubach, 
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organist, will play the great organ and Dorothy Ann Wood 
will be the piano accompanist. 

On Tuesday evening, March 30, Myrna Sharlow, soprano, 
assisted by Isaac Van Grove at the piano, was heard in an 
interesting program. 

Daniel A. Hirschler gave an organ recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Scott, Kan., a short time ago. 

Very recent musical events have included concerts by the 
men’s and women’s glee clubs. Ethel M. Rowland is direc- 
tor of the latter, and Daniel Hirschler acts in this capacity 
with the mens’ club. * 

Fitchburg Mass., April 6, 1920.—As in past seasons, 
much interest is centered this season in the essay con- 
tests among students of the Fitchburg High School and 
the Fitchburg State Normal School for the $300 in cash 
prizes, which is donated annually by President Herbert 
I. Wallace, of the Fitchburg Choral Society, for the pur- 
pose of promoting and encouraging the study of musical 
appreciation on the part of the young people of the 
city. The subject of the essays written by the high 
school students is “What is the most potent influence 
in awakening musical interest in the community?” The 
subject of the essays by the normal school students is 
“Level roads lead out from music in all directions.” 
The prizes in each contest are a first prize of $75, a 
second prize of $50 and a third prize of $25. The sub- 
stantial prizes further stimulate the unusual interest in 
music in the two schools, which has always been fos- 
tered by Principal Charles T. Woodbury, of the High 
School, and Principal John G. Thompson, of the State 
Normal School, and encouraged in many other ways by 
Mr. Wallace, until the annual musical essay contest has 
come to be the most popular contest of each succeeding 
year in each school, as well as receiving an especially 
gratifying degree of attention and interest on the part 
of the general public. 

Special musical programs were presented at all of 
the Fitchburg churches on Easter Sunday. In many 
instances the regular choir or soloists were assisted 
by other artists. Beatrice M. Read, violinist, assisted 
at the First Universalist Church, and William M. Hack- 
ett, violinist, and A. B. Damon, flutist, at the First 
Baptist Church. At the Calvinistic Congregational 
Church, the final number of the Simonds vesper con- 
certs was given by the church quartet, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ernest H. Page, assisted by Maurice Dia- 
mond, violinist; Milton Tayer, clarinetist, of Boston, 
and Gustave Ellstrom, of this city, cellist. Chamber 
music for the violin clarinet, cello and organ, with 
Ralph L. Phelps at the latter instrument, was one of 
the most interesting features of a varied and appropri- 
ate program. 

The Simonds Memorial Concerts, established by the 
late Daniel Simonds and continued since his death by 
his widow, recently completed the eighth season, the 
series having always closed with the last Sunday in 
March, but being extended to fourteen concerts this 
year, closing on Easter Sunday, in response to popular 
request. The excellent quartet of soloists at the church 
has been assisted by leading artists from Boston, New 
York and other cities at each concert, the series this 
year having the same appeal to the public as in former 
seasons, standing room being at a premium at every 
concert. 

Another interesting feature of the season’s music in 
the local churches has been a series of Friday after- 
noon organ recitals at Christ Episcopal Church, given 
by Herbert C. Peabody, organist and chorister at the 
church, Mr. Peabody has been assisted by vocal solo- 
ists, one or more assisting at each recital, and by occa- 
sional visiting artists from out of town. At the final 
service, on April 2, the organist was assisted by the 
full vested choir of the church and by a quartet, which 
included Richard B. Lyon, Florence M. Hersom, Dr. 
Ernest H. Page and Fred L. Wallace. 

Hazel B. Lord and Ralph Westgate were the vocal solo- 
ists at the union service of the local churches at the Roll- 
stone Congregational Church on Good Friday afternoon. 
There was also a duet by Mrs, Lord and Mrs. Lewis Fish, 
special music by the church quartet and by Jessie F. Cogs- 
well, organist. ; 

Fitchburg was generously and frequently represented in 
the audiences during the recent season in Boston by the 
Chicago Opera Company. President and Mrs. Herbert 1. 
Wallace of the Fitchburg Choral Society, were in Boston 
during the entire two weeks, many Fitchburg music lovers 
enjoying their hospitality as their guests at various per- 
formances, . 

One of the most enjoyable of the recent concerts of the 
Sunday evening series at the Unitarian Church in the ad- 
joining city of Leominster was given by Arthur Brooke, 
flutist, and Carl Stockbridge, cellist, both of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Richard Appel, of Boston, organist, 
and Pearl Draper Holden, of Athol, Mass., contralto. 
Fitchburg musicians have been largely represented at 
these concerts. 

The New York Chamber Music Society gave an enjoy- 
able and artistic program at the Fitchburg State Normal 
school on February 17. This was the first hearing of the 
society here and the impression made was very favorable 
indeed. Its appearance was the second of the concerts 
offered this season by President Herbert I. Wallace of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, at which the members of the 
choral society, teachers of the public schools of the city 
and students of the normal school, were all the guests of 
Mr. Wallace, no tickets being sold for these concerts. 

Fitchburg was one of the cities included in the tour of 
the Boston English Opera Company, following the success- 
ful season of the company in Boston. Two performances, 
“Robin Hood” and “Il Trovatore” were enjoyed by capac- 
ity audiences at the Cummings Theater on March 6. 

The April meeting of the Thursday Musical Club, of 
Leominster, was held on April 1, at the home of Mrs. 
Walter F. Whitney, in that city. This club has sponsored 
many attractive musical events. 

At the season’s final meeting of the musical department 
of the Fitchburg Woman's Club, Louise Frost was elected 
to head the department for the coming year, succeeding 
Mrs. John G. Faxon, Music of northern Europe was 
studied and enjoyed, a paper prepared by Mrs. G. Ernest 
Merriam being read by Mrs. John C, Dexter. Special re- 
ference was given to the music@f“Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
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land and Russia. Among the soloists were Florence M. 
Hersob, Ida Lavarti Johnstone, Esther Hukori and Ger- 
trude Mikkola, Alice R. Pepin serving as accompanist. 
There were also piano duets by Mrs, M. A. Cutler and 


_ Pearl Farnsworth. 


_That the Fitchburg Choral Society includes many tal- 
ented musicians is frequently demonstrated and occasion- 
ally in unexpected ways. On a recent occasion when Con- 
ductor Nelson P, Coffin and his train were snowbound in 
New Hampshire, Amy L. Connor, supervisor of music in 
the graded schools of the city, took his place very accept- 
ably and conducted a regular rehearsal of the society. 
Much assistance has also been given the society in its pre- 
paration for the coming festival by Mrs, Richard B. Lyon. 

A musical service of more than ordinary interest was 
presented at Christ Episcopal Church on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 31, when portions of Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” were sung by the combined choirs of the church, 
under the direction of Herbert C. Peabody. The soloists 
were Mrs. Leroy Tucker, soprano; Mrs, Ernest T. Daniels, 
contralto; Merle P, Babbit, tenor, and Fred L. Wallace, 
baritone. Rev. Arthur J. Gammack, rector, gave an in- 
teresting review of the work. 

Fort Smith, Ark., April 4, 1920—At the last meeting 
of the Musical Coterie at the Carnegie Library, the pro- 
gram consisting of works by modern French composers 
was in charge of Helen Class Walker. At a _ recent 
meeting of the executive committee of the coterie held at 
the Y, W. C. A. rooms, the bringing of noted musicians 
to the city was discussed, although nothing definite has 
been given out as yet. 

That the community is growing in musical appreciation 
was convincingly shown by the success of the community 
concert at the First Christian Church, March 14. A thor- 
oughly delightful program was given by Prof. Fred G. 
Smith, Ken Metcalf, William Worth Bailey and Mrs. 
Nathan B. Chase. Mr. Metcalf, who led the singing, and 
Prof. Smith, the organist, have worked hard to stimulate 
interest in these musical programs and their success is 
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gratifying. It is purposed to give these concerts once a 
month, the free will offering which is taken going to the 
support of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society. ; 

Another evidence of the growing interest in good music 
was the enthusiastic reception of Vernon Dalhart, tenor, 
and Adelyne Hood, violinist, who gave a concert at the 
New ‘Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 21. The R. C. 
Bollinger Music Company tendered this musical treat to 
the public in the nature of a tone test of the new Edison. 
Some of the numbers were duets by Mr. Dalhart and the 
Edison recreation of his voice. Others were recreations 
of violin solos with Miss Hood playing a second part on 
the violin. Mr. Dalhart delighted the audience with a4 
number of solos, Miss Hood serving as accompanist at 
the piano, and that versatile young lady also sang sev- 
eral selections, playing her own accompaniments, showing 
that she is equally skilled as a vocalist, pianist and 
violinist. As the demand for tickets was so great, the 
artists played to two capacity houses of 1,500 people. 

There have been several interesting piano recitals in the 
last month, one of which was given by the pupils of Mrs. 
Joe Leming. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., April 8, 1920.—Applause that was 
sincere and spontaneous on the part of the audience, and 
well merited on the part of the artist, greeted Sascha 
Jacobinoff when he appeared March 24, before a large 
house at the Palace Theater, in the fifth of the concerts 
presented this season by the Morning Musical. Jacobinoff 
strikes a responsive chord in his audience. His art found 
varied expression in the Bruch concerto in G minor, and 
in numbers ranging from a Brahms waltz to Burleigh’s 
“Indian Snake Dance,” and the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs.” 
He was forced to give encores, and among the len he 
repeated was the “Cradle Song,” by Max Reger. Isaac 
Van Grove filled the role of accompanist in a splendid 
manner. This year the Morning Musical celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary. 

The Sorosis Society presented Edwin Swain baritone, in 
recitals, March 12 and 13, assisted by Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Florence Brinkman, pianist. Mr. Swain has a 
splendid voice of large volume, which he handles well. Mr 
Sevasta is an excellent harpist, and included among his 
selections an original arrangement of MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose.” Miss Brinkman was a pupil of Breithaupt in 
Berlin when the war broke out, and, like others, found her 
studies abroad curtailed. She is a brilliant player, nota- 
ble among her offerings being the Scriabin nocturne for 
the left hand, which was excellently well done. 

The famed St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, which started on 
its Eastern tour at Chicago Easter Monday, was heard in 
this city the following night, April 6, at the Majestic The- 
ater. A packed house listened to this unique organization 
with manifest delight. Under the direction of F, Melius 
Christiansen, and without aceompaniment of other. instru- 
ments, this greatest instrument, the vox humana, is 
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brought out in a marvelous unison. The ensemble work 
was of a perfect order, and the choral anthems of early 
composers were rendered with dignity, impressiveness and 
a certain religious fervor. While it is the choir that is 
featured, and not any of its personalities, the exquisite 
baritone of Mr. Boe, tenor of Mr. Engelstad, and so- 
prano of Miss Lindaas, may be mentioned, the limited 
amount of solo work entrusted to them being something 
to be remembered for its cameo-like vocal delineation. 
The choir appeared here under the auspices of the Luth- 
eran churches of the city. 

The Glee Club of the University of Notre Dame ap- 
peared at Elks’ Auditorium, March 17. The organization 
is under the direction this year of George F. O’Connell, 
who was formerly a member of the famous Paulist Choir 
in Chicago, also of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
and is a composer of no mean ability. The club’s orches- 
tra is under the direction of Charles Davis, a versatile 
musician and composer, while the assistant director is 
Dillon J. Patterson, formerly a member of the Great Lakes 
Naval Band. The program given by the Glee Club in 
cluded classical as well as humorous and popular numbers. 
Some good solo work was done by Lenihan L, Lally, who 
sang Burleigh’s “Deep River,” and “All Through the 
Night” from the Old Welsh composition. Walter M, 
O’Keefe varied the program still more with something in 
the nature of a vaudeville specialty. This engagement 
was secured through the efforts of a local voice teacher, 
Monica Mast Boggs. 

On March 19, Esther Pohlmann, piano pupil of George 
Bailhe, and member of the faculty of the European School 
of Music, was heard in recital. Bach, Chopin, MacDow- 
ell, Liszt and Hiller were represented on her program. In 
the Hiller concerto, Mr. Bailhe played the orchestra part 
on a second piano in his usual masterly style. 

Blind Boone, noted colored pianist, who is now in his 
fortieth season before the public, gave two concerts here, 
March 30 and April 2, at.the African M, E. Church, as- 
sisted by Marguerite Day, soprano, The majority of Mr. 
Boone’s selections were characterized by vigor, but he 
showed himself capable of expressive tenderness. The 
player piano has been of great help to Mr. Boone in the 
memorizing of compositions. His assistant, Mme. Day, is 
attractive in appearance, and possesses some very sweet 
tones in both the middle and upper registers of her voice, 
Her lullaby selections were particularly pleasing. 

On the evening of Good Friday, Trinity Episcopal boy 
choir rendered the Maunder oratorio, “From Olivet to 
Calvary,” at the church, The soloists were Richard Hart- 
zler, baritone, and Linus Link, tenor. The chorus was 
composed of thirty-six boys and ten men, Trinity at pres- 
ent having the largest choir in its history. The music was 
impressive and beautiful, and was given an adequate ren- 
dition under the direction of Choirmaster Fred Church. 

At the March meeting of the Fort Wayne Musicians’ 
Union, two delegates were elected to the international 
convention of the American Federation of Musicians, 
which this year will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., May to to 
15. By a singular chance, father and son, Gart Shober 
and Perry Shober, were chosen on the first ballot out of 
a field of five, both receiving a majority of all votes cast. 
So far as known this is the first time in the history of the 
A. F. of M. that father and son from the same local union 
were sent to the same convention. The elder Mr, Shober 
has been musically active here for the past forty years, 
and the son was playing solo cornet in his father’s band 
at the age of eighteen, 

All of the various music schools and private teachers of 
the city are presenting their pupils in recital as usual dur- 
ing the spring season. The European School gave a joint 
recital of the teachers on the evening of March 30, four 
departments being represented—piano, violin, voice and 
theory. 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 12, 1920.—Joseph Bonnet gave 
a very fine program to a capacity audience on April 5, in 
Grace M. E, Church, where a fine Austin four manuel or- 
gan was recently installed. This organ was presented to 
the church by W. P. Starkey, a well known business man 
of this city. Mr. Bonnet brought out the full resourceful 
qualities of the instrument and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence compelled him to add several extras. 

A recital of more than ordinary merit was given in Fah- 
nestock Hall on Thursday evening, April 8, by Louise 
Baer, soprano, and Pauline Wright, pianist, with Mrs. John 
W. Phillips playing the accompaniments for Miss ee 
Miss Baer has a rich voice and she sings with remarkable 
insight for one so young. “The Cradle Song,” by Mac- 
Fadyen, was one of the most enjoyable numbers of the 
evening. Miss Wright played with a firm and sure touch. 
Her muscianship is already well advanced, and her technic 
excellently developed. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich., April 10, 1920.—Elizabeth Lenox, 
formerly of Kalamazoo, was heard on the evening of 
March 11, under the auspices of the Kappa Phi Society of 
Kalamazoo College. Miss Lenox delighted her audience by 
her rich contralto voice, pleasing personality and intelli- 
gent presentation of a well chosen program. The aria frora 
Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,” a beautiful group of mod- 
ern French songs, and a group of modern ballads made 
up the program. Mildred Tanis, reader, assisted, and her 
selections were greatly enjoyed. 

The Zoellner String Quartet appeared for the third time 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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328 West 72nd St., 
New York City. STUDIO: 
My DEAR MAESTRO: 
I know of no greater pleasure just now than that of sending you 328 West 72nd Street 
a few lines to express, if possible, my great gratitude to you for the : 
splendid results obtained through your principles of teaching voice and 
all the branches connected with it. New York 







I do not believe that words can depict that splendid singing meth- 
od of yours. When singers exhibit the best that lies in them, either Telephone: Columbus 3382 
in the opera house or on the concert stage, very few give a thought 
to the man who contributed to the triumph of the artist. Whenever, 
therefore, I am called upon to exercise my artistic powers, my thought 
is of you because I feel my successes are also yours. Ever since good 
fortune directed me to you I have never failed to appreciate your 
interest, your endurance, your patience and your inspiration which has 


helped me to obtain the results of which many artists dream. In fact Pad Ghases we 
\ . : : : is olewe in 


no words will ever justify that marvelous method of yours. My past 




































successes are due to you. ab 

I hope that your modesty will not be offended when I say that here 
I have the most sincere admiration for you as well as everlasting grati- 
tude and I know of no better man than you to guide an artist. Cen 






With my heartiest salutations, 
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jEE ARTISTS TO ONE!! 


VM. CURCI 


Teachers and Coaches 











[> CHAS. D. ISAACSON 


in the New York Evening Globe 
said: 





“Curci is rapidly winning 
fame in America as a maker and 
developer of singers. I have 
seen in his studio from time to 
time such eminent artists as 
Galli-Curci, Crimi, Perini, Scot- 
ney, Bezanzoni, Miura, and 
others of equal rank. I have 
seen him working with new, un- 
known singers. He accepts only 
those he can honestly say may . 
become famous. He will not wag ae 


waste his time or take the FLORA PERINI 











money of mediocre people. : r f 

Tha baw he weeks. T have + sare atom Metropolitan Opera Company, Re-Engaged for 
never seen a teacher or a coach Engaged by Bracale Opera Company for Tour in May with Caruso. 
put so much of himself into Fall Concert Tour with Titta Ruffo and Giovanni Martinelli. 


each lesson. An hour’s tuition 
may spread into two hours—and 
the day, which should have 





ended at 6, may be finished at New York, April 17, 1920. 
10. He sings each and all parts * si: ern 
is cent eat inlien Mike, ale, MAgstro GENNARO M, Curct, 
Pe 8 ist 328 W. 72nd Street, 
dents the whole idea of the 
‘ 3 New York, N. Y. 
score. Sometimes he works out 
detail for detail the whole busi- My pear Mazstro Curct: 
ness of an opera from curtain to 
curtain. To be with him is an With the greatest satisfaction I am writing these few lines 
inspiration.” to you in order to express my deepest admiration. 


The work during this winter that you have done on my 
voice and the wise, artistic preparations of my concert pro- 
grams have made me appreciate your ability ever so much 
more. No one preserves better than you the method of your 


teacher, our great “Cotogni.” 
I shall never forget what you have done for me, 














Yours truly, 
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MONDAY, APRIL 26 


Russell Hammell, Soprano 

For her debut recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, 

April 26, Russell Hammell, a young coloratura soprano, 
chose a program of ambitious proportions containing, as it 
did for the opening group, “Posate, Dormite,” Bassani; 
The Soft Complaining Flute,” from Handel’s “Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day,” and the “Batti Batti” aria from “Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart. There were also songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Strauss and Massenet, and “O, luce di quest’ 
anima,” from “Linda di Chamounix,” Donizetti. Other 
composers represented included Hué, Augusta Orlestrom- 
Renaud, Leoncavallo, Peterson-Berger and Grieg, with a 
final group of English songs containing “The Brook,” 
Burleigh; “Sonny Boy,” Curran; “My Little House,” 
Pierce, and “The Velvet Darkness,” William Reddick, who 
admirably accompanied Miss Russell. 

Although mature conception of this wide range of num 
bers could not be expected from so youthful a singer, 
there were points in her renditions noticeably worthy of 
commendation. Among these were the ease with which 
she produced her tones of a pleasingly smooth quality, 
even the highest ones being emitted with a refreshing lack 
of effort. [There was considerable flexibility, and her 
enunciation was of a thoroughly intelligible order, 

\ good sized audience was in attendance and recalled 
Miss Hammell for three encores, and the Peterson-Berger 
“Titania” was repeated, Appreciation was also shown in 
the mass of flowers which were presented to the concert 
giver 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27 


Sawil Kwartin, Cantor Tenor 

Sawil Kwartin, cantor tenor, who enjoys a big reputa- 
tion throughout European countries, gave a debut recital 
in the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
April 27. He was given an ovation upon entering the 
stage, and it required considerable time before he Was 
able to sing his opening number. Following this, the 
audience bestowed enthusiastic applause which did not 
subside until an encore was given. 

Mr. Kwartin’s voice and style are peculiarly suited to 
the rendition of Hebraic chants and songs of an appeal- 
ing nature, which he gave in plentiful number, evidently 
éfusing pleasure to a large contingent of adherents of this 
form of vocalization. He was assisted by his daughter, 
Auna Kwartin, coloratura soprano; an orchestra conduct- 
ed by Anselm Goetzl, and a mixed chorus under the di- 
rection of H. Wohl. é 

it is unnecessary to go into detail regarding the rendi- 
tion and interpretation of the orchestral selections, which 
consisted of overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; “Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” over- 
ture, and rhapsody Heongroise No, 6, Liszt. Miss Kwar- 
tin sang “Villanelle,” Dell’ Acqua, and Arditti’s “La 
Parla.” The chorus did good work throughout. An audi- 
ence estimated to number 4,000 attended. 





(For -St. Olaf Choir concert report, see article on an- 
other page.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 
Kitty Berger and William C. Carl 


An enjoyable musicale was given Wednesday afternoon, 
April 28, in the east room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
by the harp-zither virtuosa, Kitty Berger, assisted by Mar- 
garet Farnam, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Elizabeth Robertson, soprano; Dr. William C. Carl, 
the organist, and Edgar Fowlston. Winifred Rohrer, 
Katherine Kerin and Leo Braun were at the piano. 

The varied program opened with “La Chappelle,” 
Kreutzer, and “Romanza,” K. Berger, arranged for harp- 
zither. Special mention should be made of the exquisite 
numbers for harp-zither and organ, “Angel’s Dream” and 
barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach, played 
with rare poetic feeling by Mme. Berger and Dr. Carl. 
“Forlorn, Forsaken Am I,” an old song by Koschat, was 
given as an encore. Mme, Berger’s other numbers were: 
‘The Fisher Boy,” Abt; “Swiss Alpine Song,” Millocker, 
and a group of appealing folk songs. Mme. Berger, who 
has played before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, 
Queen Alexan¢ria in London, and members of the nobility 
in Europe, is widely known in music circles as an artist 











Epoch marking works by Robert 
Foresman, for the Public Schools 
and Homes 


“Fundamental Principles of Music Education,” Quarto, pp. 
128, with many musical illustrations. 


“Primary Book of Songs and Studies,” pp, 128, over 200 
songs representing twenty-seven nationalities, supple: 
mented by forty-eight teaching records. 


“Advanced Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 224, nearly two 
hundred songs, supplemented by forty-eight teaching 
records, 

“A Course of Study,” pp. 84, accompanies each set of 


records, 


ROBERT FORESMAN CO., Inc. 


103 Park Avenue - - ~~ New York,N. Y. 











of ability, and her mastery of her unique instrument called 
for enthusiastic applause, 

Elizabeth Robertson’s clear soprano was heard to ad- 
vantage in the waltz song from “RoMeo and Juliette ;” “To 
a Hilltop,” Cox, and “Who Knows?” Stickles. Margaret 
Farnam also charmed her audience with her singing of 
“Cradle Song,” Gietchaninoff; “Russian folk song, Zim- 
balist; “By the Water of Minnetonka,” Lieurance, and 
“Daddy's Sweetheart.” 

Edgar Fowlston, formerly of London, admirably inter- 
rupted the “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet; “The Supreme 
Adventure,” Stephens; “She Is Far From the Land,” Lau- 
bert, and “Marching Along,” White. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29 


Ruth Hutchinson, Arthur Klein 
and Graham Harris 


At the concert given in Aeolian Hall on Thursday af- 
ternoon, April 29, by the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, the following artists, who were the national 
winners of young artists’ contests, were presented: Ruth 
Hutchinson, soprano; Arthur Klein, piano, and Graham 














Harris, violin. Of these, Arthur Klein, a pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, has been frequently heard in the metropolis, 
where his playing has called forth flattering comments. 
Mr. Klein played Brahms’ variations on a theme by Han- 
del, as well as a group of five Chopin numbers comprising 
etudes in E flat major, E flat minor, F minor, F major 
and the ballade in A flat. His artistic and musicianly per- 
formance won the instantaneous approval of the audience. 

Ruth Hutchinson, a Los Angeles singer, made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression. Her voice is one of excel- 
lent quality, and she used it to splendid advantage in two 
groups containing “Come, Ye Beloved,” Handel; “Ber- 
ceuse,” Chauvet; “A Spring Morning,” Carey; “Magda- 
len at Michael’s Gate,” Lehmann; “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” Buzzi-Peccia; “The Doeskin Blanket,’ Cadman, 
and “Arioso,” Delibes. 

Graham Harris, winner of the 1917 prize, and now a 
member of the Detroit Symphony, appeared in place of 
Terry Ferrell, the 1919 winner. He proved .to be an ex- 
ceptionally gifted violinist, which was recognized at once 
in his opening group—prelude and allegro, Pugnani; “La 
Chasse,” Cartier, and variations, Tartini-Kreisler. Later 
he gave a brilliant rendition of Wieniawski’s concerto in 
D minor. The young man possesses all such attri- 
butes as facile technic, pure and carrying tone, absolutely 
reliable intonation and a_ particularly Bo style, which 
tend to create a prominent glace for him in the violin 
world, 

Accompaniments were furnished by Alice Shaw for Mr. 
Harris, and Carolyn Love Hovey for Miss Hutchinson. 


Myron Rodney, Baritone 


Myron Rodney, a young baritone, gave his first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 
29. He has a good natural voice and is well started on 
the road to being a singer, although a number of points of 
vocalism require to be rounded off before he can be classed 
as a recital artist of the first rank. His program was am- 
bitious, including such widely varied items as French arias 
and songs, a recitative and aria from “Elijah.” Italian 
numbers and modern English songs by such men as Car- 
pénter and Deems Taylor. Best of all, he sang as an 
added number the familiar “Pagliacci” prologue with a 
finished style that showed he had been carefully and in- 
telligently coached in this branch of art. At the piano 
Arturo Papalardo accompanied with skill. and sympathy. 
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Alfredo Martino, Bass 

Alfredo Martino, who for many years has been recog- 
nized as one of New York's popular vocal teachers, gave 
a song retital in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, April 
30. Few vocal teachers are heard in song recitals, there- 
fore it is to Mr. Martino’s credit that he displayed his 
gifts in that direction. 

His program was made up of four groups, all of which 
he sang in Italian, and comprised many of the best works 
by old and modern masters including compositions by 

andel, Beethoven, Catalani, Verdi, Carissimi, Piccini, 
Mendelssohn, Bimboni, Sibella, Tirindelli, Mana-Zucca, 
Trucco, Tosti and P. A. Yon. Of the modern numbers 
particular mention must be made of Bimboni’s “Rispetto 
Toscano,” Tirindelli’s Brindisi,” “Rachem” by Mana- 
Zucea, and “Gesu Bambino” by P. A, Yon, the last two 
being rendered with organ accompaniment. 

Lina Coen gave ample support at the piano, while Al- 
berto Bimboni presided at the organ. 


Ampico Reproducing Piano— 
Sue Harvard, Soprano 


The stage at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, April 
30, provided a most attractive setting for the unusual and 
delightful concert at which the Ampico reproducing piano 
furnished the program with the assistance of Sue Howard, 
soprano, 

It was indeed one of the most interesting concerts of 
the season, and even though the seat at the piano was 
unoccupied, one had only to close his eyes and the great 
masters sat before him, their magic fingers drawing forth 
wonderful melodies and seemingly unplayable technical 
phrases with the greatest of ease and skill. 

And the Ampico reproduced every note, and more than 
that every shading; whether fortissimo or pianissimo, the 
“playerless” piano reproduced it. So wonderful and un- 
usual was it that one could hardly escape the feeling of 
mystery—spiritualism—or some unseen hand at work. 

Sue Harvard delighted with her several songs, and the 
Ampico accompanied her in marvelous fashion. 

The entire program follows: Scherzo, op. 39, C 
sharp minor (Chopin), played by Leopold Godow- 
sky; nocturne in F sharp (Chopin), played by 
Leo Ornstein; Prelude in G minor (Rachmaninoff), 
played by Sergei Rachmaninoff; nocturne for left hand 
alone (Scriabine), played by Benno Moiseiwitsch; “Reflets 
dans I'Eau (Debussy), played by Leo Ornstein; “Triana” 
(Albeniz), played by Arthur Rubinstein; aria from “La 
Tosca”—Vissi d’Arte (Puccini), Sue Harvard, accompa- 
nied by the Ampico; valse, “Danse Humoresque” (Stojow- 
ski), played by Mischa Levitzki; “Marche Militaire” (Schu- 
bert-Tausig), played by Germaine Schnitzer ; “Liebesfreud” 
(Kreisler), played by Fritz Kreisler; staccato etude (Ru- 
binstein), played by Mischa Levitzki; “Etude de Con- 
cert” (Liszt), played by Leopold Godowsky; “Troika” 
(Tschaikowsky), played by Sergei Rachmaninoff; “Po- 
lichinelle” (Rachmaninoff), played by Sergei Rachmaninoff ; 
Hungarian rhapsody, No. 6 (Liszt), played by Mischa 
Levitzki; songs, Miss Harvard (accompanied by the Am- 
pico). 


Beatrice Constance, Mezzo-Soprano 


On Friday evening, April 30, Beatrice Constance, 
mezzo soprano, gave a song recital at the Waldorf 
Astoria art gallery. She is the possessor of an excellent 
voice with large round sympathetic tones, with special 
beauty in the middle register. Her enunciation is clear 
and distinct and her interpretations are worthy of praise. 
Her program consisted of selections by Scarlatti, Meyer- 
beer, La Forge, Cadman, Gluck, Cavallo and cthers. An 
added encore which received a tremendous ovation was 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” which brought de- 
served applause. Bernice Maudsley, accompanist, proved 
an addition, 


Henry Souvaine, Pianist 


Henry Souvaine, a young pianist from the West, made 
his first New York appearance at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, April 30. He offered a decidedly conventional 
program, which included the Franck prelude, fugue and 
variations and the Schumann sonata in G minor. Mr. 
Souvaine had evidently studied sufficiently to arrive at a 
certain degree of technical accomplishment but his playing 
gave little evidence of a musical temperament. 


SATURDAY, MAY 1 


Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Fokine and Fokina 

A thoroughly delightful program devoted to orchestral 
music and dancing was given on Saturday evening, May 
1, when Michel Fokine, Vera Fokina and orchestra, un- 
der the excellent direction of Arnold Volpe, presented a 
program at the Metropolitan Opera House. The dances 
included a first performance in America and two first per- 
formances on any stage; all were composed by M. Fokine, 
and as such were splendid tributes to his artistic genius. 

A word of appreciative praise is due Mr. Volpe for the 
remarkably beautiful work of the orchestra under his di- 
rection accomplished, both in the solo numbers and as ac- 
companiment for the dancers. The opening overture, 
“Rienzi,” was given a magnificent performance, and the 
subsequent works—most of them being of more than pass- 
ing popularity—by Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Saint-Saéns, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Nachez and Delibes, were given a reading every bit 
as fine. After the ‘Capriccio Italienne” of Tschaikowsky, 
Conductor Volpe had his players rise and acknowledge 
with him the plaudits of a large audience, which included 
standing room capacity. 





May Music Festival 


Under the auspices of the United Labor Education Com- 
mittee, a May Music Festival was given in the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory on Saturday evening, May 1. There were 
three soloists—Alessandro Bonci, the Chicago Opera tenor ; 
Anna Fitziu, of the Metropolitan, and Sascha Jacobsen, 
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violinist—and the Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, 

The huge armory was just about filled and from the 
very beginning much enthusiasm was displayed. However, 
it was the sort of gathering that, while intentions were 
good, did not fully understand or appreciate the fine pro- 
gram offered. The program was entirely too long, and 
while otherwise unusually good, became a bit tiresome for 
many before its completion, 

Miss Fitziu was in excellent voice as was also Bonci. 
Sascha Jacobsen’s playing was an added treat and greatly 
enjoyed. The orchestral numbers were splendidly preé- 
sented and Conductor Jacobs read his numbers with the 
same skill that has characterized former programs of the 
Orchestral Society. 

The program follows: Overture “1812” (Tschaikow- 
sky); aria from “Herodiade” (Massenet), Anna Fitziu; 
aria “Cielo e mar” from “La Gioconda” (Ponchielli), 
Alessandro Bonci; symphonic poem “Maldau” (Smetana) ; 
violin concerto in G minor (Bruch), Sascha Jacobsen; 
Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel” (Humper- 
dinck) and “Ride of the Walkyries” (Wagner); “Le 
Nil” (Lereaux) and “Elegie” (Massenct), Anna Fitziu 
and Sascha Jacobsen; “Serenata” (Sinigaglia), “La 
Promessa” (Rossini), “Vieni amor mio” (Leoncavallo), 
Alessandro Bonci; Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah” 
ener sigue Umberto Martucci accompanied Mr. 

onci. 


SUNDAY, MAY 2 

Community Symphony Gives Fourth Concert 

The closing concert of the season 1919-20 by the Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra, Jacques L. Gottlieb, conduc- 
tor, assisted by Rosemary Rose, soprano, and Grover 
Tilden Davis, pianist, was given in the auditorium of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association in Washington Heights, 
New York, on Sunday evening, May 2. The Community 
Symphony Orchestra, consisting of forty-five amateur mu- 
sicians, was founded in the early fall of 1919, and during 
the short period of its existence has given four public con- 
certs in New York and five in adjacent cities. From the 
very beginning the members of the orchestra showed ex- 
traordinary interest and enthusiasm, strongly due to the 
indefatigable efforts of its conductor, who strove to make 
this organization a worthy one, and judging from the con- 
cert of May 2, his hopes have been realized. 

The orchestral numbers were allegro con grazia from 
sixth symphony, “Pathetique,” Tschaikowsky; prelude 
from “L’Arlesienne” suite, Bizet; Hungarian dance, No. 5, 
Brahms, which had to be repeated; two lyric pieces by 
Grieg, waltz and elegie, as well as three dances from 
“Henry VIII” suite, by Edward German, comprising 
“Morris Dance,” “Shepherd’s Dance” and “Torch Dance.” 
One of the important features of the concert was Raff's 
“Cavatina,” played in unison by the violin choir. This 
well known work was rendered with big resonant tone 
and proved to be the most effective selection presented. 

Rosemary Rose charmed the audience with her artistic 
singing of two groups, the first in French, comprising 
Massenet’s aria from “Esclarmonde” and gavotte from 
“Manon,” as well as “Carnaval,” Fourdrain; the second, 
which was an English group, contained “Dawn,” Curran; 
“Down in the Forest,” Ronald; “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Spross, 
and “The Nightingale,’ by Grover Tilden Davis, who ac- 
companied the singer. She was obliged to give two en- 
cores. Of the second group, Mr. Davis’ beautiful song 
won the admiration of all. Following the rendition of this 
number, the composer was obliged to arise and acknowl- 
edge the applause. 

During the evening, although not announced on the pro- 
gram, the Audubon Choral Society, Jacques L, Gottlieb, 
conductor, gave a demonstration of its work, singing a 
group of four popular selections. 


(For story of Hammerstein Memorial Concert see story 
on another page.) 


CHRISTINE 
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RUBINSTEINS HAVE GAY MAY PARTY 


Club Closes Its Thirty-third Season with Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman as President 

Butterflies! Butterflies! Spring blossoms! Diminutive 
Maypoles! More Butterflies! A thousand ladies, gowned 
in all the pastel colors! More Butterflies! Such was 
the scene which the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria presented on. Saturday, May 1, when the New York 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, enjoyed its seventeenth annual white breakfast. 
What mattered the lowering clouds outside? Within all 
was as gay and festive as the proverbial May Day party. 
Promptly at eleven o'clock the receiving line took its stand 
in the Astor Gallery, escorted by a bevy of pretty girls, 
gowned to represent flowers and carrying shepherdess 
crooks. Passing through the gallery the guests took their 
places at the tables which occupied every available bit of 
space, not only upon the floor itself, but within the boxes 
as well. When all were in, the guests of honor, headed 
by Mrs, Chapman and escorted by the gayly attired flower 
ladies, passed around the rooms and took their places at 
the honor table, which occupied a dais at one end of 
the room, 

During the breakfast itself, the Duo-Art piano, directed 
by Miss Mills of the Aeolian Company, presented a thor- 
oughly interesting program. This included compositions 
by Gounod, Grainger, Chopin, Leschetizky, Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff, played by Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
Percy Grainger, Harold Bauer, Guiomar Novaes, Pade- 
rewski and Josef Hofmann, The menu was a tribute to 
the Waldorf cuisine. 

When all were at their places, Mrs. Chapman gave a few 
words of greeting and then introduced Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, who gave the prayer. The choral sextet 
then sang the grace, after which there was a great babel 
of tongues. 

After the physical appetite had been satisfied, Mrs. 
Chapman, in a graceful speech, introduced the various 
guests of honor. The list included Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Commissioner and Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wallis, Captain and Mrs. A. B, Simmonds, Signor and 
Mme. Gino Marinuzzi, Signor and Mme. Gino Viafora, 
Mr. and Mrs, Rudolph Ganz, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade 
Hinshaw, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Frank Munsey, 
Helen Boswell, Mrs. J. J. Gormley, Mary Garrett Hay, 
Mrs. Harry F. Lilly, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. John 
Miller Horton, Mrs. Thomas Fletcher, Witiam Rogers 
Chapman, Mrs. Howard MacNutt, Mrs. Ralph Trautmann, 
Mrs. John Lewis Childs, Katharine A. Martin, Clara 
Novello-Davies and Mrs, Leonard L. Hill, 

In the name of the Club, Mrs, Candlish then presented 
Mrs. Chapman with a superb rope of pearls, each pearl 
representing the love and best wishes of her loyal ladies. 
Then every one rose and sang one verse of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” before retiring from the ballroom in 
order that it might be cleared for the program itself. 

For the opening number on the program, the Margaret 
Crawford Dancers were presented in springtime dances, 
accompanied by the Duo-Art piano and Woodruff-Rogers 
himself in two ensemble and solo numbers. Of special 
interest on the program was the singing of Marjorie 
Squires, contralto, since, according to Mrs, Chapman, this 
marked her initial appearance in New York. Miss Squires 
has a voice of remarkable beauty and volume, which she 
uses to excellent advantage. To be sure, there are places 
still a little rough, but these are very slight and it is a 
safe prediction that they will be eliminated. She scored a 
very real success.in an aria from Donizetti’s “Don Se 
bastiano” and a group of songs—‘“Bliss,’ Van der 
Stucken; “Faltering Dusk,” Kramer, and “The Year's at 
the Spring,” Beach, 

The occasion also marked the New York debut of an 
artist who is well known abroad. This was Rodolphe 
Plamondon, tenor, of the Grand Opera, Paris, who has 
appeared at the Colonne concerts and at La Moureaux 
Conservatoire. Mr. Plamondon sang two song groups 
made up of numbers of Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Squire, 
Farrar and Russell, displaying a very fine voice and a 
thoroughly artistic interpretative sense. He was most 
ably accompanied by Hector Dansereau, also of Paris, 
who, in addition, gave a Chopin number with fine effect. 
The program closed with the appropriate “God be with 
us ’till we meet again.” 

"At the close of the program the guests adjourned to 
the Astor Gallery and the rooms opening thereinto, where 
dancing was indulged in until dinner time. 

This breakfast marked the official closing of the Rubin- 
stein’s thirty-third season, a record of which each and 
every member has every reason to be proud. As a matter 
of fact, the actual year still includes the annual meeting 
for the election of officers on May 6 and an informal 


dance on the Waldorf roof on May 7. 


Scotti Troupe in Rail Accident 


Members of the Scotti Opera Company, who left New 
York April 30 in a special car attached to the noon express 
for Atlanta, were considerably shaken when the front 
truck of the train’s locomotive jumped the track seven 
miles from Greenwood, S. C., the following day. No one 
was hurt, however, and the party went on after five hours’ 
delay. 

The artists, including the Misses Sundelius, Peralta, 
Miller atid Kent, Messrs. Chamlee, Laurenti, Evans, Pe- 
roni and others aboard, were met in Atlanta by Mr. Scotti 
and several more, following the Metropolitan week there. 
Mr. Scotti’s company opened at Birmingham in .“L’Ora- 





colo” and “Pagliacci” on Monday night for a month’s ‘tour 


of the South. 


Fund for Toledo Symphony 


Grinnell Brothers, the Detroit music house, through its 
Toledo branch, has begun the endowment fund for the 
new Toledo Symphony Orchestra, Lewis H. Clement, di- 
rector, with an initial gift of $2,500. In making this lib- 
eral donation, the firm wrote the committee in charge of 
the movement that the value of a symphony orchestra to 
a community had been demonstrated so fully through the 
activities of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, conductor, that it was glad to aid as it could 
the movement to bring similar advantages to Toledo, 
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CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 











“As You Were” (lifteenth week), Central Theater, 

“Betty Be Good” (first week), Casino Theater. 

“Buddies” (twenty-eighth week), Selwyn Theater 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (fifth week), New Amsterdam 
Theater, 

“Florodora” (fifth week), Century Theater. 

“Happy Days” (thirty-eighth week), Hippodrome. 

“Irene” (twenty-fifth week), Vanderbilt Theater 

“Lassie” (fifth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Look Who’s Here” (tenth week), Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, : 

“My Honey Girl” (first week), Cohan and Harris The 
ater. 

“Night Boat” (fourteenth week), Liberty Theater 

“Passing Show of 1919” (twenty-ninth week), Winter 
Garden. 

“Ruddigore” (sixteenth week), Park Theater, 

“Smilin’ Through” (twenty-second week), Broadhurst 
Theater, 

“Three Showers” (fifth week), Plymouth Theater. 

“The Girl from Home” (first week), Globe Theater 

“What’s in a Name” (eighth week), Lyric Theater 

“Ziegfeld Shows” (ninth week), New Amsterdam Roof 





With the Publishers 








Chappell & Co. Reports from this house show that 
the two ballads that are in greatest demand are “Bells 
of St. Mary and “I Built a World in the Heart of a 
Rose.” rhese are excellent numbers for the lyceum 
and picture houses. They both have an appeal, and it 
1s not surprising that there should be a big demand 
Ivan Carryll, the composer of former successes such 
as “Jack o’ Lantern” and “The Pink | ady,” is writing 
the scores of two musical comedies for next season 
Chis house will be the publisher. 

Jerome H. Remick. Lew Field’s new comic opera 
“Poor Little Ritz Girl,” will open in Boston May 31. 
“Page Mr. Cupid” will go on tour in two weeks 
_,, Boosey & Co. John McCormack sang “The Barefoot 
rail” at his last recital here. In six months this song 
will hold a record. ’ 

M. Witmark & Sons, The Aeolian Company has re 
leased two Witmark songs, “Sunrise and You,” by At 
thur Penn, and “Ma Little Sunflower,” by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool, both recorded by James Stanley 
Earlier in the month will follow “The W ant of You,” 
sung by Reed Miller. ut 
_ Waterson, Berlin & Snyder. “I Met You,” by Victor 
Young, is being sung by Alice Verlet, on her present 
tour through the Southwest. Rose Ponselle begins het 
spring tour at St. Louis, May 17. “Flower of the Snow” 
will be one of the feature numbers This ballad will 
be sung with violin obligato 











Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Monday Evening, May 30th, 9 o'clock 
SONG RECITAL 


“With lutes of gold and lutes of jade,” —Ling Po, 


Frederic Hoffman 


ASSISTED BY 
FRANCIS MOORE at the Piano 
Personal Address: 355 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


RUTH KEMPER 


“Talented young 
VIOLINIST” 


In Recital April 10, Aeolian Hall 
New York 











Played in agreeable fashion compositions 
by -Tartini, Vieuxtemps, Kreisler and others.” 


—New York Mail. 


“Capable violinist added variety to the oc 
“casion by her playing.”—New York Tribune. 


“Promising and talented young violinist.” 
Post. 


Address: 4th Floor, Knabe Building, New York 
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Alma Simpson’s 27,000 Miles of Music 


RETURNS TO NEW YORK AFTER REMARKABLE TOUR OF SOUTH AMERICA 


) 1M New York to Tierra del Fuego and back again, 


down one coast and up the other, is the little jaunt 
just covered by Alma Simpson, “Lieder” singer, 
well known in this country and in Europe for 
her “Evening of Songs.” Alma Simpson, accompanist, 
manager and maid, arrived in New York last week from 
a circular tour of South America. Miss Simpson is the 


American concert artist ever to appear in the off ial 
Municipal Opera House of South America, 
to present the “Song Recital” a 
that continent. Being asked by a 
Courter to relate her experiences 


first 
seasons of the 
and the first artist 
it is known to us, in 
reporter of the Musical 
Alma Simpson said 
PENETRATING NEW 
penetrating a new territory and se 
cured through Roy Chandler, who is the American 
representative for several of the ‘impresarios’ of the 
various South American Municipal Opera Houses, a con 
tract for a maximum of forty song recitals to be pre 
sented on a circular tour through Peru, Chile, Argentina, 


eve 


TERRITORY 


‘l was desirous of 


Uruguay and Brazil. | was fortunate enough to arrange 
with Mr. Chandler personally to manage the tour as his 
knowledge of the customs and the territory was of in- 


valuable asssistance to me, he having been connected for 
several seasons with the Colon Opera in Buenos Aires and 
having directed tours of such artists as Kubelik, Isadora 
Duncan and a great many others. | don’t advise anyone 
to undertake such a trip unless he has someone with h.s 
knowledge and experience along. 

“My little party and I set sail May 1, 1919, 
at Callao, the port for Lima, the capital of Peru, on 
May 12. Here | was met by the manager of the Munici- 
pal Theater, who came on board with many bouquets of 
towers, He said many flowery things in Spanish which 
my manager said were compli ments and which he returned 
in equally flowery Spanish, giving me credit, of course, 
for originating them; | really knew very little of what 
was being said. Several dark complexioned newspaper 
men accompanied him, all anxious to get a first glimpse 
of the little party from up North that was to appear at 


and arrived 


their Teatro Municipal 
In Tur Mipst or REVOLUTION, 
The Municipal Theater manager advised me that it 
was not wise to announce my recital for a few days, as 
there was a revolution brewing and it would be necessary 


to know what the political situation was, before starting 
to advertise. | was somewhat surprised, but Mr. Chandler, 
who is accustomed to these things, assured me that every- 
thing would be all right, so we landed and went up to 
Lima, a fine city of about 175,000 inhabitants, to wait 
for the revolution, Of course, as | was the pioneer, as 
far as song recitals were concerned, | had to explain to 
several members of the press who called on me the next 
day, of what a song recital should consist. They asked me 
if I was going to sing opera. I said ‘No, songs.’ ‘All 
songs,’ they inquired. ‘Yes, all songs,’ I replied and tried 
to analyze my program for them. They went away quite 
disheartened, | know, for to the Latin mind the eternal 
opera arias are all sufficient. Two of them who after- 
ward admired my work Very much, confessed their un- 
belief, 

“The following day I received 
no immediate danger of a revolution; 
was advertised. The night came, and a 
(pecked to ‘the roof) almost entirely of people who 
did not speak a word of English greeted me. I did not 
know how | was going to be received, but trusting in my 
‘lieder’ of which I have made a specialty ever since my 
first recitals in Europe, | managed to interest them in 
songs, and at the end of the first part of my program 
felt that I had my audience well ‘with me. In the second 
part they warmed up considerably, my French and Italian 
groups being exceptionally well liked, but when I sang 
them some Spanish songs, and especially one or two of 
their own, | thought the whole house was coming down 
upon me, My success was then assured and the next day 
every paper in Lima gave me excellent notices. 

“We had given three recitals in Lima and were ad- 
vertised for the fourth when, on the morning of that day 
| heard a terrible noise outside in the street; upon look- 


word that there was 
so the first recital 
huge throng 







the Musical Courier. 


ing out | saw no one anywhere, all street cars had stopped 
running, no police were to be seen and the confusion I 
had heard had been a grand rush for safety as all iron 
shutters from the merchants’ shops had been suddenly 
shut down, At the same time my business manager 
knocked on my door and said, ‘Weli, we're in for it, 
the revolution has started,’ and so it had, for that after- 
noon we heard firing and cannonading, and ambulances 
rushed to and fro with dead and wounded. There were 
yver two hundred people killed that day. This situation 





ALMA SIMPSON, 


Teatro Municipal in Rio de Janeiro, where 


“BNvening of Songs.” 


Jn front of the 
she presented two of her 


lasted for seven days during which time we were cooped 
up in our hotel, not daring to go out. The American 
Ambassador very kindly inquired for our welfare every 
day during the trouble and it was fine to know that Uncle 
Sam was there ready to help in case of necessity. 

“The revolution finally cleared away like a storm and 
we finally learned that Peru had a new president. The 


manager of the theater interviewed me and said that he 
did not think we had better advertise another recital for 
at least three 
to go out, 


days as he feared that ladies would be 


afraid especially if there were no street cars 














































(Right) Surrounded by Uamas, the rapid t t 
of the Andes Mountains, (Left) Alma Simpson 


in Punta Arenas, the most southerly city in the world, where she found a copy of 
(Center) Her billboard on the front of the famous San 
Antonio Church in Arequipa, Peru, showing the old Inca carvings. 


running. Soon afterward we gave the last recital but evi- 
dently the ladies were afraid to go out as we only had a 
handful of people. 

Ow tu AREQUIPA 

“The following morning we sailed from Callao to Mol- 
lendo, a port in the South of Peru, where we were to take 
the train for Arequipa. I inquired if they would have 
a revolution in Arequipa but was assured that only earth- 
quakes might bother us there, as Arequipa, one of the old- 
est cities in reru, founded by the old Incas, is situated 
at the foot of the Misti volcano, which is 18,000 feet 
high and right beside it is the Chichani mountain 22,000 
feet. Arequipa itself is 7,000 feet above sea level. Here 
the manager had made great preparations for my arrival 
and we had quite a demonstration to meet us at the 
railroad station. We gave three subscription recitals dur- 
ing one week—Monday, Wednesday and Friday; on Satur- 
day we gave a fourti at popular prices. All of these 
concerts were sold out, every seat being booked long in 
advance. 1 found it quite difficult singing here at first 
owing to the altitude, the atmosphere being exceedingly 
bracing and very bright. 

“Arequipa is very old and quaint and possesses many 
of the old Inca relics, such as the famous San Antonio 
Church, the carved front of which is a masterpiece of 
ancient art and which today has encrusted near its top an 
old Inca god over one thousand years old. The whole 
church was destroyed by an earthquake about two hundred 
years: ago, but the front wall remained intact, and the 
tradition is that it was due to the presence of the Inca 
god. Mr. Chandler says that churches are the best places 
for billboards in South America, so he arranged for me 
to give a special morning recital of about seven songs for 
the priests in order to win their favor as it would not do 
for them to be seen in the theater. This is one of the 
methods Mr. Chandler uses in order to get permission to 
place the billboards on their churches, which is undoubted- 
ly the best place, as in every Catholic city all the lady mem- 
bers of each family go to church for morning mass and 
incidentally find out what is going on in the evening. ; 

TRAVELING THROUGH SAND, 

“From Arequipa we went to Iquique and Antofagasta 
in the north of Chile giving two recitals in each place. 
These cities are on the Pacific Ocean and are very unat- 
tractive; they have no old relics and are simply the outlet 
for the inland towns and for the republic of Bolivia. In 
going from one to the other we had a very trying railroad 
journey from four o'clock one afternoon to six the next 
afternoon across the great Chilean nitrate fields, which 
sounds interesting, but is no more so than any other desert. 
There is nothing but sand, sand, sand everywhere which 
sifts through everything; we traveled practically the whole 
trip with wet handkerchiefs over our noses. From Anto- 
fagasta we went to Valparaiso, a fine city of about two 
hundred thousand people, aad the port for Santiago, the 
capital of Chile. 

“From Valparaiso to Santiago a real American Pull- 
man train, the only one in South America, makes the trip 
in abeut five hours. It is very picturesque as one winds 
up the Mapocho Valley into the foothills of the Andes 
to the capital city. 

In Mopern SANTIAGO. 

“Santiago is a fine modern city with gorgeous buildings, 
finely paved streets and a magnificent municipal opera 
house. This city is beautifully situated in the foothills 
with the snow capped peaks of the Andes towering behind. 

“Santiago, the same as Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, 
hears the very best of grand opera that the world pro- 
duces, and many of the greatest concert artists have ap- 
peared there. I gave three recitals within two weeks at 
the Municipal theater. 


Over THE ANDES. 


“From here my contract called for appearances in 
Buenos Aires, which is forty hours by rail from Santiago; 
but, during the first ten hours of this journey one must 
cross the lofty Andes Mountains, and these had expe- 
rienced such terrific snowstorms that, for the first time 
in five years, all traffic between the two countries was 
entirely at a standstill. I faced a very difficult situation 
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and made inquiries as to crossing the mountains by mule- 
back but found this exceedingly dangerous, and that it 
would be absolutely impossible to get my heavy trunks 
across on the backs of mules or llamas as the latter only 
carry forty pounds. I carried on this tour fourteen trunks 
of wardrobe, billing matter and a complete stage setting 
with electric stage appliances. I almost feared that I 
would have to cancel the balance of my tour when my 
manager discovered that from Port Montt, the last port 
on the Chilean Railroad, a steamer sailed within twenty 
days for Punta Arenas, the most southerly city in the 
world, and that from there another steamer could be 
taken up the east coast of Patagonia to Buenos Aires. 
Into SoutH CHILE. 

“A complete tour of the south of Chile was arranged 
from the head offices of the Municipal Theater in San- 
tiago and I sang twelve recitals in nineteen days in such 
cities as Concepcion, Temuco, Valdivia, Osorno, Chillan 





ALMA SIMPSON, 
“America’s soprano recitalist.” 


In many of these cities the population 

is almost entirely German, so much so that my recital 

was advertised as a ‘Lieder Abend’ and the immortal 

Schubert, Schumann and Brahms were practically the only 

composers on my programs. I was a huge success and 

played to capacity business all through this territory. 
THEN A Peritous Sea Trip. 

“We finally reached Port Montt, from where my little 
concert party and I set sail due south on the Steamship 
Chiloe, a small nine-hundred ton steamer that undertakes 
its perilous trip only once every fifty days, nosing its 
way through the unchartered waters of the Chiloe Islands. 
Through this tortuous waterway we crept for eleven 
days and eleven nights; the risk was terrible, but the 
scenery superb. It was truly a magnificent sight to see 
the sun rise majestically behind the high mountains of 
snow with the black water of the strait at their base. 
At times we could almost touch the rocks with our hands; 
not a vestige of human life was to be seen, and it was 
the worst form of desolate grandeur. Despite the cold 
and poor accommodation it was fairyland—frozen water- 
falls here and there, sheer mountains rose precipitately 
on either side of us, mountains of rock and snow. so it 
continued with its dangers, but it was the only way. to 
continue my tour. 

“We finally came out of this veritable maze into the bay 
of Punta Arenas, situated on the northern bank of the 
channel separating the mainland from Tierra del Fuego. 

A Crry or MILLIONAIRES. 

“Punta Arenas, the most southerly city in the world, can 
boast of about 70,000 inhabitants, the greater part of 
which are wealthy British and Austrians; it is a known 
fact that this city, in spite of its remote situation, has 
more millionaires for its size than any other city in the 
world. Here I found I had nine days to. wait for a 
steamer for Buenos Aires, so a concert was immediately 
scheduled at the Municipal Theater. In spite of the price 
of seats being $5, the capacity of the theater was com- 
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pletely sold two days prior to the recital. It was very cold 
but the natives did not mind it as the city is under snow 
practically the whole year around. The concert was a huge 
success, my receipts amounting to well over $4,000. 

“The day following, while my baggage was being loaded 
on one of the native ox carts to take it to the boat, I 
stepped into a little bookstore to buy some Spanish maga- 
zines, when I was offered, much to my delight, a belated 
copy of the Musica Courter, new to me, however. It 
srg like finding an old friend 11,000 miles from New 

ork. 

Buenos Arres Likes AMERICAN SONGS. 

“We sailed for Buenos Aires, known as a second Paris, 
and the largest city in South America, also the capital of 
Argentina. Here I gave three recitals within two weeks. 
I took great pride in offering on my programs, as novel- 
ties, songs by truly American composers with which to 
tickle the jaded ears of the blasé Buenos Aires concert 
goer; to my great delight, these compositions were very 
well received and commented upon most favorably by the 
press. 

“It is a real triumph for an American to be successful 
in the Latin American countries, for to the average Latin 
mind it seems almost incredible that ‘una Americana’ can 
be. an artist; they give us credit for true ‘habilidad 
yankee’ as advertisers, etc., but as artists—well, they say 
beforehand, ‘Quien sabe’ (who knows?), and in my experi- 
ence, afterward, they said, ‘Hay que sacarle el sombrero’ 
(you must take off your hat to her). 

A $5,000,000 THEATER, 
“A tour of the Argentine provinces followed, after 


‘which we left for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the most beau- 


tiful city in the world and one that possesses a most lux- 
urious municipal theater. This theater at Rio cost over 
$5,000,000; it has all the most modern appointments. its 
lobby is finished in real onyx and ivory and the stage 
equipment is all hydraulic and electric. Here I sang two 
recitals. I found the Brazilian public hada keen knowl- 
edge and understanding as well as a great appreciation for 
the German ‘lieder;’ they also are well acquainted with 
song literature in general. After five more recitals were 
given in other Brazilian cities, I returned to Rio, where | 
breathed a sigh of content as I realized that my contracted 
tour was completed in spite of what had seemed insur- 
mountable difficulties. 
Tue West INptA ISLANDS, 

“T sailed to the West India Islands, where I have been 
giving recitals since January 1. In these islands I was 
confronted by an entirely different situation. The public 
here is entirely English speaking and not over-musical— 
only a program containing a few well known old English 
songs. will attract. 

“One of the unique experiences of my travels was in 
Trinidad, where I gave a special afternoon recital at the 
Trinidad Leper Asylum. I was confronted with a task 
which at first almost overwhelmed me but which I car- 
ried through and for which I was very glad. As I went 
upon the platform of the asylum, surrounded by the Sur- 
geon General and his staff as well as several Catholic nuns, 
I was face to face and only a few feet from eleven hun- 
dred patients in all stages of leprosy—men, women and 
children barred from the world by this ‘living death.’ The 
first sight of my audience was almost too much for me, 
but as I began to sing their enthusiasm was so great that 
I felt well repaid. This was the first entertainment these 
poor unfortunates had had for two years, and I wish you 
could see the tribute of appreciation they paid me in a 
letter which they had published in the Trinidad daily 
papers. I later gave a benefit recital to purchase a motion 
picture machine for them. 

“More recitals followed in other West India islands and 
in British Guiana, which is right in the most tropical zone 
of tropical South America and abounds with all the beau- 
ties as well as discomforts of these ‘tropics,’ such as mos- 
quitoes, large centipedes, fourteen inches long, which come 
wandering into your bedroom without knocking, spiders so 
large that you at once think you have been having too 
many Rhum Swizzles, which are made of—that which we 
now only speak of in the abstract, etc., etc. 

Tour A SUCccess. 

“My whole tour was a great succéss in every way; I 
gave seventy-three recitals, and am re-engaged for the 
samé corresponding season in 1922. I found a great many 
song novelties in Peru, Chile and Argentina, some of which 
will be presented for the first time at my coming New 
York recital.” 


De Vere-Sapio in Devotional Music 


A large throng assembled Easter Sunday in All Saints 
Church, Brooklyn, where Dr. Emil Harper is pastor, and 
where Clementine de Vere-Sapio was the soloist at the 
morning service. The eminent soprano, more widely 
known as an operatic prima donna but none the less one 
of the best exponents of devotional music, still holds the 
record of being probably the highest paid church singer in 
the world; this dates back to the time when, for three 
years, she was soloist in the choir of the West Presby- 
terian Church. 

On this recent occasion, the freshness and purity of 
her beautiful voice, coupled with clear enunciation and 
impeccable style, were a delight. In Gounod’s “Hymn of 
Hope” (with a violin obligato exquisitely played by Miss 
Hosbrugh), and in Handel’s “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth,” Mme. DeVere moved many of her listeners to 
tears. Her rendition, imbued with deep and reverential 
feeling, was an example of consummate art in this class 
of music. 


Big Demand for Guy Maier’s 
“Children’s Concerts” 


Guy Maier, who has won extraordinary success in his 
piano recitals for young people, has received countless re- 
quests for these concerts from all over the country. Dur- 
ing the past week, for example, there were inquiries from 
South Carolina, New Orleans and San Francisco. Mr. 
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Maier ee such concerts this season in Boston, New 
York, Providence, Buffalo, and many other cities with 
tremendous success, traceable to his admirable skill as a 
pianist and to his highly enjoyable interpretative remarks. 
Mr. Maier’s European tour with Lee Pattison, as a two- 
piano team, will include young feople’s concerts in Lon- 
don and Paris, the artist speaking in French to the young- 
sters of the latter city. 


New York to Hear California Pianist 


That the West is a vital factor in the progress of music 
in America is becoming more and more evident in its in- 
creased activity along this line, but a more potent realiza- 
tion of this fact is seen in the number of worthy musicians 
it is producing. Among these, a young Californian pianist, 
Mildred Jamison, can be counted. Coming from Los An- 





Photo by Hemenway 
MILDRED JAMISON, 
Pianist. 


geles, where she studied with Thilo Becker, Miss Jamison 
has spent the past season in New York coaching with 
Harold Bauer. She has also filled several concert engage- 
ments in Newark, Brooklyn, New Rochelle and New York, 
having played four times in the latter place for educational 
purposes. Thus her first winter in the metropolis has been 
a full one, and to all her activities she has brought the re 
freshing enthusiasm of the big West. 

Miss Jamison will spend the summer in Oregon and Les 
Angeles and before her return to New York in the fall, 
she will give recitals in Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco, etc. In the first named city and its vicinity her 
ability is well known for she has not only appeared in 
concert many times, but is in demand there as a teacher. 

In January Miss Jamison will give her debut recital in 
Aeolian Hall, when besides programming works by Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, etc., she will play a group of modern 
numbers, of which she is very fond, but not to the exclu- 
sion of the classics. 











HORATIO CONNELL 


A Bass-Baritone 
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MISCHA ELMAN GIVES FAREWELL RECITAL 
TO CAPACITY AUDIENCE IN CHICAGO 





Harold Bauer Also Presents Masterly Readings on Same Afternoon—Chicago Musical College Students Compete 
for Prizes—Many Recitals—Conservatory, Studio and College Notes 


Mischa Elman, with the 
issistance of r, Liza, and fifteen members of the 
Symphony Orchestra, gave his farewell violin 
Orchestra Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 25. 
\ capacity audience with many listeners seated on the 

feted the brilliant artist who for so many : 
delighted his with his sublime playing of 


Chicago, IIL, May 1, 1920 
his sist 
Chicago 
cital at 
tay easons 


admirers 


the classics and modern contributions to the violin 
literature His program consisted of the Bach concerto 
in FE major, in which he had the assistance of fifteen 


members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Beethoven 
Kreutzer” sonata, in which he had the assistance of 
Liza Elman His other selections consisted of the 
Paganini-Wilhelmj concerto in D major and the last group 
made up of smaller pieces, included Faure-Elman’s “Apres 
Auver’s “Turkish March;” Chopin 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de M« 
cow" and his accompanist’s “Danse Hebraique” conclude | 
the printed program, after which many encores were 
lemanded and granted by the ever popular Mischa Elman. 


Becthoven 
“Nocturne,” 


” 
un Reve 
Sarasate 


Harotp Bauer PLAys GLorIousLy, 


On the same afternoon ‘Harold Bauer. played gloriously 
Couperin’s Barricades Mysterieuses” and “Arietta” 

Leonardo Leo, besides thrilling his audience by masterly 
Brahms’ intermezzo in C sharp minor and A 

d C major His program also included the Schumann 
Faschingschwank;” Beethoven's sonata in A __ flat, 
Rameau’s “Rondeau des Songes;” Ravel’s “Ondine” which 

dedicated to Mr. Bauer, and a Chopin group concluded 
which was one of the most enjoyable heard 
present and which will long be 
its excellency. 


Les 


readings i 


the program 
vere during the season 
remembered for 
Hrarp 


W. Lynnwoop Farnam 


\ program unusually interesting and exceptionally well 
played was presented by W. Lynnwood Farnam, the well 
known New York organist, April 14, at St. Chrysostem’s 
Episcopal Church before an audience made up principally 
Iinois chapter of the American Guild 

guest Mr. Farnam was. For the 
“Postlude on the Psalm tune 


of members of the 
of Ore whose 
played the 


anists 
occasion he 


MIDDELSGHULTE 


ORGANIST 
$30 Greeuwood Bivd., Evanstes, Ill. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


Kennetu M. Braptey, Encar A. Netson, E. H. Scuwenxer, 
President Vice President. Secretary. 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING JUNE 23 
Accredited Courses in all branches of 


M U S | oe EXPRESSION 


DANCING 44 





Phene Evanston 435 





OPERA 
LANGUAGES 


Normal Courses in these subjects and 
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‘Martyr,’” by Harvey Grace; “Sempre Semplice” (Karg- 
Elert), Pastorale (Roger-Ducasse), the allegro from 
Bach's first trio sonata, Karg-Elert’s “O God, Thou 


Holiest,” a toccata in E minor by Georges Krieger, Yon’s 
“Minuetto antico e musetta,” Rheinberger’s “Riposo,” the 
scherzo from the fourth symphony, the chorale from 
“Symphony Romane” and the Allegro vivace from the 
fifth symphony of Widor. These he played brilliantly, 
charming his listeners who showed their marked approval 
by enthusiastic plaudits. 

Mak Graves Atkins Gores To Bush CoNSERVATORY. 

Mae Graves Atkins, the well known soprano whose 
recent appearances have created so much favorable com- 
ment, has joined the faculty of Bush Conservatory. Mrs. 
Atkins has been associated with Marcella Sembrich 
for a number of years and is probably the best exponent 
of that noted diva’s art in America today. Mrs. Atkins 
brings a large and enthusiastic class with her to Bush 
Conservatory and will continue her teaching as usual. 

Notes From Day AND Harrison Sruptos. 
On the evening of April 20, Elias Day, president of the 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory, made his third appearance 
before the Knife and Fork Club of South Bend (Ind.) 
Coningsby Dawson and Ellis Parker Butler shared the 


program with Mr. Day. 


The Overseas Ladies’ Orchestra consisting of stud- 
ents of the Lyceum Art Conservatory who served in 
France during the war, left Chicago Thursday for a 


Western tour. This company is the featured number on 
the Grand Canyon circuit, under the management of 
Ellison-White. Their tour also includes a trip through 
Yellowstone Park, 

Theodore Harrison, baritone, appeared &s soloist at the 
Mendelssohn Club concert at Orchestra Hall on Thursday 
evening, April 29. Mr, Harrison will also give a program 
at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, on May 11. The vocal 
department of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory is under 
the direction of this splendid artist. 

MARSHALL Fievp’s Mu SIC 

An Americanization program was presented under the 
direction of Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, the Western 
representative of the National Bureau for the Advance- 


Stupy Crus, 


ment of Music, for the Marshall Field & Company Music 
Study Club on Thursday evening, April 22, by Louise 
Steele, soprano and Marjorie Berteling Galloway, pianist. 


This is one of the clubs which Mrs. Oberndorfer 
has organized. 
Co_tumBiA ScHoot Pupits 1n RecirAar, 

A joint recital given by William Hill, pianist, and Martha 
Cook, soprano, pupils of the Columbia School of Music, 
at Lyon and Healy Hall, Tuesday evening, April 27, proved 
of exceptional worth. As is usual at all Columbia School 
recitals, the hall was crowded with enthusiastic listeners. 
From the beginning, Miss Cook, who opened the program, 
proved a young singer with much in her favor and one 
who should do things in the professional world of great 
credit to her prominent teacher, Louise St. John Westervelt. 
Hers is a soprano of lovely quality, her admirable use of 


many 


which reflects the careful and conscientious guidance 
received under Miss Westervelt. Miss Cook sang with 
excellent taste and understanding Gretchaninoff’s “The 


Snowdrop,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of e Shepherd 
Lehl,” Rubinstein’s “My Heart All Beauty Takes from 
Thee,” Dargomyshsky-Schindler’s “The Three Cavaliers,” 
a group of French by Fevrier, Duparc, Faure and Chaus- 
son and an English group by Scott, Robinson, Eleanor 
Everest Freer, Burleigh, Guion and Scott. In his playing 
of the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Car- 
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penter’s “Impromptu,” Griffes’ scherzo and the Liszt E 
major polonaise, Mr. Hill disclosed excellent qualifications 
and showed the result of fine training. Both students 
reflected credit on both the institution in which they have 
been taught and their excellent mentors. 

Epwarp Cottins Plays Own Works. 


Among the members participating in the annual program 
of manuscript compositions of the Chicago Artists’ As- 
sociation on last Wednesday evening, at Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, Edward Collins played three of his own works. 
These—“Valse Limpide,” “Valse Romantique” and “Valse, 
Elegante”—proved three most admirable compositions’ from” 
the pen of this prolific writer and pianist and as presente: 
by their composer left nothing to be desired. 

Mrs. Herpren to RE-ENTER Concert FIELp, 

Friends and admirers of Mabel Sharp Herdien will be 
delighted to know that she will return next season to the 
concert and recital platform, on which she was for many 
years one of the most admired American sopranos. She 
has sung with all the leading oratorio societies in the 
country. She will be remembered in Toronto as she ap- 
peared there with the Mendelssohn Choir of that city 
and with the leading orchestras. Due to a nervous break- 
down, she had to relinquish her work for some time and 
devoted herself solely to teaching, but now she has fully 
recovered and will be in demand the coming season. 

Seneca Pierce A CHICAGO VISITOR. 

Among the visitors at this office this week was Seneca 
Pierce, the well known pianist, accompanist and composer 
of New York, who spent a few days in Chicago, returning 
home on Friday afternoon, April 23. Several Chicago 
musicians are now using some of Mr. Pierce’s latest out- 
puts, 

Sipyt SAMMis MAcDermip Stupt0o? 

George Simons, tenor, has been appointed soloist at 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Evanston (Ill.) Marie 
Sweet Findlay, soprano, is singing at the Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church during April and May. The Sibyl 
Sammis Singers are appearing this week in Jacksonville 
(Fla.); Brunswick (Ga.); Savannah (Ga.); Charleston 
(S. C.); Orangeburg (S. C.), and Augusta (Ga.) The 
Sibyl Sammis Singers No. 2 give a program at the Con- 
gress Hotel for the Daughters of Indiana, Wednesday 
afternoon, May 5. 

SuHerwoop Forest Cataroc Issuep 

A prospectus has been received at this office an- 
nouncing a camp for girls in Sherwood Forest, Spring- 
stead Lake, Iron County, Wis. The camp is under the 
management of Dr. Laura Overs Parsons, and Mrs. 
Edward C. Moore, wife of the critic of the Chicago 
Journal, is the secretary and treasurer. The camp will 
open on July 1, closing the first of September. Appli- 
cations should be made to Mrs. Edward C. Moore at 
6328 Kenwood avenue, before June 1. Any one inter- 
ested can communicate directly with Mrs. Moore for 
particulars. 

The above is not a paid advertisement, but is given 
space here inasmuch as music will have its place at the 
camp and children of musicians and others will find a 
chance to continue study while enjoying themselves un- 
der the direction of Dr. Laura Overs Parsons, who was 
for many years principal of the Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education, and Mrs. Moore, who was di- 
rector of games and athletics in the same institution. 
The membership is limited to fifty. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs, 

The American Conservatory, last Saturday at Kimball 
Hall presented an unusual array of talented theory and 
composition pupils in a program of original compositions 


of decided merit. The first mention must be accorded 
to Amy Neill, a young violinist, whose trio for piano, 
violin and cello deserves unstinted praise. It was 


brilliantly performed by Miss Neill, Vera Poppe and Lyell 


Barber. Hugh Porter contributed a finely conceived 
“Fantasie Suite” for the organ and the Misses Mildred 
Stewart, Theo Amsbury and Jessie Kent, groups of in- 


teresting piano compositions. A group of songs by Max 
Wald entitled “Poems from Ancient Chinese Sources” 
attracted much attention by its decided originality. These 
difficult numbers were finely sung by Doris Ribera. Nellie 
Blythe Chase and Charlotte Thearle Sulcer also presented 
groups of interesting songs. 

Emily Roberts, organist, pupil of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, has been engaged as soloist of the First 
Baptist Church, Chicago (IIl.). 

Heniot Levy appeared in recital at Northfield (Minn.), 
Thursday evening, April 22, with his usual success. 

The. first of two recitals of original compositions by 
members of Adolf Weidig’s class took place Saturday 
afternoon, April 24,-at Kimball Hall. The program in- 
cluded a sonata for piano and violin by Stella Roberts, 
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two violin numbers by Mischa Kottler, four cello numbers 
by Marion Lychenheim, a sonata for piano and violin by 
Grace Welsh, a set of piano compositions by Aletto Tenold 
and groups of songs by Cordelia F, Carpenter, Esther 
McDonald, Lillian Blakemore Hughes and Jane M. Spear. 
The assisting artists, aside from the composers were: 
Marion Roberts, Frances Grund, Lawrence Levakoff, 
Louise McDonald, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Adolf Hoffman 
and Ruth Tyler, 

Josef Lhevinne will officiate as adjudicator at the annual 
contest of young pianists for playing at the commencement 
concert which will be held Saturday afternoon, May 15, at 
Kimball Hall. 

Philip Warner pianist, artist pupil of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, appeared in recital at Traverse City, 
April 13. His next two engagements are in Moline (Ill), 
next Tuesday and the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
the following Sunday. 

Friday evening, April 23, the Symphony Club Orchestra 
gave a concert at Kimball Hall. George Smith, artist 
pupil of the conservatory, baritone, and Carlo Mosello, 
violinst assisted. 


BusH COonserRvATokY First to Start COMMENCEMENT 
_ SEASON, 

The first of the Chicago music schools to announce their 
plans for the annual commencement activities this season 
is Bush Conservatory. The date tor Commencement Week 
at this most progressive Chicago school of music is May 
25-29 and includes the usual extensive group of programs. 
The concert series, which includes programs from the 
various departments of the school will be given in Bush 
Temple Theater. There will be four or more general 
concerts, one performance given by the dancing depart- 
ment, and one concert with full symphony orchestra with 
soloists both vocal and instrumental. 

The unique feature of the 1920 commencement. will be 
the first appearance of the Conservatory Training School 
Orchestra. This organization, which is under the skilled 
direction of Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist 
and conductor, has been founded by Bush Conservatory for 
the purpose of creating a training school for symphouy 
orchestra musicians, and it has met with distinguished 
success. The soloists will be announced later. 

On Friday evening, April 30, there was an informal 
studio recital by pupils of Justine Wagener of the 
vocal department of Bush Conservatory. The program 
was given in room 607, Bush Temple building. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 1, a miscellaneous recital 
was given by students of the voice, violin and piano de- 
partments. The program was given at the New Consery- 
atory building. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLtece StupeNts CoMPETE FOR PRIZFS. 


The high standard of students trained at the Chicago 
Musical College was evinced by the array of talent heard 
at Orchestra Hall on April 28 when the final contest for 
prizes took place before a house that taxed the large ha!l 
and its stage to capacity. The judges were Frederick 
Stock, Professor Leopold Auer, Rudolph Ganz, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Edward Johnson. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of its conductor, Frederick 
Stock, supplied the accompaniments. The competition for 
a violin presented by Lyon & Healy was won by Ethel 
Elkins of Peoria (Ill.), who had for close contestants 
Glen Halick, Lacrosse (Wis.), and Bertha Kribben, 
Chicago. The competition for a free public vocal recital 
presented by Carl D. Kinsey, or public orchestral appear- 
ance, was given to Anne Leonard, of Francisville (Ind.), 
who sang “Ah, Perfido” by Beethoven. The other con- 
testants in this competition were Mary Frances Cornes 
of Canton (Ohio), heard in the same aria, and James 
Durham of Marion (Ill.), who was heard in “Celeste 
Aida” from Verdi's “Aida.” A Conover piano presented 
by The Cable Company was won by Herbert Johnson of 
Chicago. The other contestants were Dorothy Rutherford 
of Mount Vernon (Ill), and Mary Wharton of Port 
Gibson (Miss.) Mona Redman was awarded the Mason 
& Hamlin grand piano presented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano Company. Elsie Weiskopf of Area (IIL), 
and Ann Gordon of Yankton, (S. D.), were the other 
contestants. In the competition for a Conover piano, the 
students played the Grieg concerto in A minor, op. 16, 
first movement, and the Beethoven concerto in E flat 
major, op. 73, first movement, was played by the contest- 
ants for the Mason & Hamlin grand piano. As was the 
case last season, there were two contests for these prizes. 
A preliminary examination was held to decide upon the 
three contestants respectfully in each competition who were 
selected to appear in the final contest in Orchestra [all 
The judges in both contests were drawn from artists 
who were not in any way connected with the Chicago 
Musical College. 

SrurKow-Ryper Repeats ProGRAM or Own CoMPOSITIONS. 

By special request Mme. Sturkow-Ryder repeated the 
program given recently at the Thurber Art Galleries on 
Thursday evening, April 29. It comprised her own ‘Little 
Suite in C minor” and her fantasie pastoral “In Lincoln 
Park,” which she played in her inimitable style and won 
hearty approval both as pianist and composer. 
Estrid Clauday, the wife of the well known painter, Claude 
Buck, who has recently finished an interesting portrait 
of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, assisted with a group made up 
of Sturkow-Ryder’s “Love’s Feast” and Schubert, Grieg 
and Hue selections. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB IN LAst CONCERT. 

In fine fettle, Harrison M. Wild’s Mendelssohn Club 
brought its twenty-sixth season to a close on April 29, be- 
fore the usual crowded and exuberent house. Through the 
excellence of its work the Mendelssohns have built up a 
fine clientele who attend these concerts for real enjoy- 
ment and they certainly get it, as is evidenced by their 
spontaneous enthusiasm throughout every concert. Some 
exquisite singing as to beauty of tone and balance and 
technical finish, was accomplished under Conductor Wild's 
magic baton and the Mendelssohns gave of their very best, 
which means much to those who know what this fine 
men’s chorus is capable of. The writer heard them in the 
Soldiers’ Chorus from Gounod’s “Faust, Suomi’s Song 
by Franz Mair, Squire’s “It's Up to a Man, Palmgren’s 
“Finnish Lullaby,” Kuula’s “Song of Kullervo, Grieg’s 
“Landsighting,” three numbers by C. Villiers Stanford, 
and Florent Schmitt’s “War Song.” The latter was the 
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most pretentious offering of the evening and had not been 
heard here before. It is written in modern style and 
abounds with intricacies which the Mendelssohns over- 
came with ease and gave it a most beautiful interpre- 
tation.. In this the club had the able assistance of Mon- 
ica Graham Stults, Chicago’s prominent soprano, who 
sang the ungrateful and trying solo with artistic finish, 
understanding and authority. The principal soloist of the 
evening was Theodore Harrison, baritone, who has lately 
enriched the ranks of Chicago musicians. Through his 
admirable singing of a group of songs by Tirindelli, Si- 
bella, MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” and Ralph Cox’s “To a 
Hilltop” and the solos in the Stanford numbers, Mr. 
Harrison proved an artist in the best sense of the word, 
the possessor of an excellent voice and intelligence. He 
scored heavily with the audience and the chorus as well, 
and was asked for extra numbers, which he graciously 
granted. Later he sang a group of four Bruno Huhn 
numbers. 
Heten Attyn Returns To CHICAGO, 

Helen Allyn, soprano, well known in Chicago, has just 
returned here after five years spent in Europe in concert 
and operatic work. She will resume her operatic and 
concert activities here next season. 

RupotpH Reuter to PLAy witH MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 

Rudolph Reuter, widely known Chicago pianist, has been 
engaged to play Schumann’s piano concerto with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at Springfield, Ill, May 
14, at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Convention. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY’S CONTESTS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

The annual contest of selected piano students of the 
American Conservatory for playing at the coming com- 
mencement concert at the Auditorium will take place at 
Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, May 15. Josef Lhe- 
vinne, the eminent piano virtuoso, will act as adjudicator 
The annual final examinations of the American Conserva- 
tory will begin Monday, May 10, with the normal classes 
under the direction of the president, John J. Hattstaedt. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLtece Notes. 

Mildred Brown, student of Leon Sametini, has been 
requested by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, to form a ladies’ string quartet in 
connection with the Civic Music Association Orchestra. 
Rose Lutiger Gannon has been engaged to sing the con- 
tralto part in Mendelssohn's “Elijah” at the Bloomington, 
(Ill.), festival, May 10. Robert Long, student of the vocal 
department, gave a recital at the Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
Thursday evening. The,class in dancing under the direc- 
tion of MacStebbins Reed will give a program in diver- 
tissements in Ziegfeld Theater, May 8. An _ interesting 
two-piano recital, together with vocal and violin numbers, 
was presented by students of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater. ‘The follow- 
ing took part: Dorothy Ames and Cecilia Urban, stu- 
dents of Rudolph Reuter; Solidad Rindon, vocalist; 
Nevera Bergman and Gertrude Gahl, piano students of 
Edward Collins; Carl Rink, student of Leon Sametini, 
and Aaron Ascher, student of Rudolph Reuter; Alberta 
Biewer; Jane Anderson and Helen Spindler Brahm, stu- 
dents of Alexander Raab. JEANNETTE Cox. 

Professor Gow Compliments Greta Masson 

On Wednesday evening, April 21, Greta Masson was 
heard in a most interesting song recital at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. The student audience was most en- 





GRETA MASSON, 
Soprano, 


thusiastic in its reception of the artist and after the pro- 
gram had come to an end, Miss Masson was obliged to 
repeat and add so many additional songs that she in real- 

ity might be said to have given two separate programs. 
Following her very successful appearance there, Miss 
Masson received a letter from Professor George C. Gow, 

which is worthy of being reproduced: 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

Department of Music 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. April 26, 1920 

My dear Miss Masson: : 
May I express to you my personal thanks for the very delightful 
recital you gave us at Vassar College on April 21. It is seldom 
that I hear such a combination of beauty of voice throughout its 
range and from pianissimo to forte, combined with authoritative and 
most artistic handling of it. To hear your voice alone was a 
charm, but one always recognized the greater importance of your 
sensitive response to musical and dramatic values, which made you 
an exceptional interpreter of the songs you chose. May also 
congratulate you upon the program itself, which with a few ex 
ceptions was ideal in contrast and climax, and introduced us to 
some beautiful songs that few even of our best known artists can 

sing. 


shall be most happy to commend your work as a recitalist for which 
you are unusually well endowed. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Georce C. Gow 


I hope that we shall be able to bring you here again soon, and I* 
i 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Bee Oe 5 veneanenVetedubhics Christine Langenhan, Tacoma 
A Boy's Philosophy...... ..»-Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
i Bh I oe ca cen dni vesebeanen Mary Foster, Buffalo 
DO Or ere cnewid .s+eeeeMary Foster, Buffalo 
When Daddy Was a Little Boy .. Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
Hee SET noncés vubbha tages cue ccneed Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
Robin's Come. A SR ..Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Bae BW ance cksae Seeekh 6enaadsawS -Dicie Howell, New York 
The Year's at the Spring..... -«+++Mary Davis, Orange, N. J 


.Elizabeth Eckel, Rutherford, N, J 
Marjorie Squires, New York 
..Helen Adler, New York 


The Year's at the Spring...... 
The Year's at the Spring... 
Ah, Love, But a Day... 


Bis Tae, EO in ok chexacedin Marjorie Moody, Boston 
WN Wb cinah.0ce. 24 cadadmened Anna L. Tuohy, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Gena Branscombe 
At the Postern Gate.......... *......Earle Tuckerman, Brooklyn 
At the Postern Gate........... Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 


-Heber Nasmyth, Toronto 
Heber Nasmyth, 
Lucy Kansas City 
May Sacramento 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 


The Lass of Glad Grey Eyes... 
The Great Adventure... . 
[ Bring You Heartsease...... 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit. 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit. 
OI oc hdc Cheuevéwecet ons 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming. . 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee. 
Blucbells Drowsily Ringing..Mary Louise Rochester, Portland, Or: 
When Twilight Weaves. Minuet (Duet) (Arr. from Beethoven) 
Dorothy M. Crawford and Dorothy C. Buriff, Evanston, I! 


Toronto 
(Grates, 
Peterson, 
Lucy Gates, 
-Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, 
Lilian Wilson, 
Greta Masson, Winnipeg 


Toront 


Ralph Cox 
[he Song of Brother Hilario Paul Althouse, Galveston 
To a Hill-Top. Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa 
lo a Hill-Top. Mary Davis, Orange, N. J 
To a Hill-Top. Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
Where Roses Blow Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
Love Planted a Rose Joseph Goudreault, Wellesley, Mass 
Love Planted a Ros . Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
The End of Day Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
The Afternoon Anne Semelroth, Evansten, Iil 
Sylvia.. Leon Rice, Los Angcles 
Sylvia.... : Fred Child, New York 
The Vendor of Dreams Lola Gillies, New York 
Arthur Foote 
Through the Long Days and Years John MeCormack, Boston 
How Many Times Do I Love Thee 
Mrs. Walter Raymond, Pasadena 
An Irish Folk Song. Mrs. Walter Raymond, Pasadena 
I'm Wearing Awa’... Mrs, Walter Raymond, Pasadena 
Alma Goatley 
Pipe Out Ye Silver Flutes Ceci! Arden, New York 
Pipe Out Ye Silver Flutes... Marie Tiffany, Olean, N. ¥ 
What the West Wind Whispers. ‘ Cecil Arden, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Giles Scroggin (Old English Melody) 


Cecil Fanning, Columbus, Ohio 
Giles Scroggin (Old English Melody) 
Charles E. Lutton, Evanston, Ill 
Margaret Hoberg 
Irish Weather ae Christine Langenhan, Chicago 
Francis Hopkinson 
rHE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER (1737-1701), edited and 
augmented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Ethelynde Smith, Syracuse, N. Y 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Joseph Mathieu, New York 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
M. Glee Perkins, New Wilmington, l'a 
My Generous Heart Disdains Joseph Mathieu, New York 
My Generous Heart Disdains, 
M. Glee Perkins, New Wilmington, Pa 
Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade, 
M. Glee Perkins, New Wilmington, Pa 
Bruno Huhn 
Israfel Robert Quait, Milwaukee 
Israfel Royal Dadmun, Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 
Invictus John Nyborg, Minneapolis 


Invictus Anne Semelroth, Evanston, Il 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 
An Irish Love Song Christine Langenhan, New York 
Edward MacDowell 
Thy Beaming Eyes Frederick Gunster, New York 
Thy Beaming Eyes Hulda Lashanka, Cleveland 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Barbara Maurel, New York 
Thy Beaming Eves. Clark Morrell, Brooklyn 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine Christine Miller Clemson, Pittsburgh 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine Margaret Lester, Chicag 
Phe Swan Bent Low (From Op. s5( Four Songs), 
Lucy Gates, Memphis 
The Swan Bent Low (From Op. 5¢ Four Songs), 
John V. Marino, New York 
A Maid Sings Light. Christine Miller Clemson, Pittsburgh 
A Maid Sings Light.... - Ethelynde Smith, St. Louis 
A Maid Sings Light Renee Schieber, Washington Heights, N. 


Slumber Song (From “Two Old Songs’’). Anna Cass, Porttand, Ore 


Slumber Song (From “Two Old Songs’’) 
Walter L 


Charles Fonteyn Manney 


. Stephen 


‘John w. Metcalf 


Christine 


Bogert, Washington, D. ¢ 


Transformations Townsend, Boston 


The Sunset Glow Langenhan, Riverside, Cal 


White Nights..... ; vr John F. Doyle, Berkeley, Cat 
Sing Ye Birds....... seveeeeeseFrances Ringholm, Berkeley, Cal 
Harold Vincent Milligan 

Tomorrow (From “When Life’s at the Dawn’’) 
Florence Otis, Kalamazoo, Mich 
R. Orlando Morgan 
Love and Eternity Ruth Hannah Smith, Evanston, I 
Francisco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer. Kathryn Browne, Evanston, Ti! 
My Love Isa Muleteer Frances Ingram, Yankton, S. 1D 
My Love Is a Muleteer Mary Jordan, Albany 
My Love Is a Muleteer Christine Langenhan, Riverside, Cal 
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(Continued from page 33) 
in this city on March 18, under the auspices of the Kalama- 
zoo Musical Society. The program, which provided the 
only opportunity of the year to hear chamber music, was 
received with intense enthusiasm. The numbers offered in- 
cluded Borodin’s quartet No. 2, and two groups of miscel- 
laneous offerings, one of which was Haydn’s “Serenade,” 


op. 3, No. 5. 

Lancaster, Pa., April 15, 1920.—Final arrangements 
for the coming recital of Phares Courboin, the Belgian 
organist, at the Presbyterian Church on May 11, were 
made at the monthly meeting of the Organists’ Associa- 
tion of Lancaster, held Sunday afternoon at the Wolf In- 


stitute of Music, Preceding the meeting a lecture 
and Ampico demonstration concert was given, the 
organists and their friends being the guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. Wolf on this occasion. The _ pro- 


gram included works by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt and Stojowski, reproduced by Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Rachmaninoff, Arthur Rubinstein, Gop Cope- 
land and Mischa Levitzki. At the conclusion of the re- 
cital the meeting was thrown open for discussion, which 
proved most interesting and instructive. More than three- 
fourths of the members were present, which showed evi- 
dence of the good fellowship prevalent in the association. 

Lincoln, Neb.-—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky., April 8, 1920.—-On Sunday afternoon, 
March 14, Yvonne Dawson Dienne gave a piano recital in 
the music room of Mrs. J. B. Speed, to an audience of 


Pacific 


invited guests. She has a charming personality and her 
program, which was both unusual and interesting, gave her 
audience much pleasure. Mlle, Dienne bas been Mrs. 


Speed's guest for several weeks and has won many friends 
in this city. 

Constance and Harry Gideon gave a delightful recital of 
folk songs in the Y, i H, A. Auditorium on March 21. 
With Mr. Gideon at the piano, Mrs. Gideon sang three 
groups—"“Songs of Sunny France,” “Songs of the Anglo- 


Saxon,” and “Songs of the Jewish Folk.” She made a 
strong impression with her charm of manner and artistic 
interpretations particularly in the last named group which 


included songs, both serious and humorous. 

The music committee of the Woman's Club gave a con- 
cert March 26, with Charles J. Letzler, violinist; Mrs. J. 
E, Whitney, pianist; Esther Metz, soprano, and Williams 
Layne Vick, tenor, with Mrs. Newton Crawford, as ac- 
companist. The program was varied and attractive and 
was enjoyed bya large audience. 

The eighth faculty recital of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music was given at Macauley’s Theater, March 28, 
before an audience that packed the house to overflowing. 
Miss Riddell and Charles Norman Granville opened the 
program with two duets. The Flower Scene from 
“Madame Butterfly” followed, sung by Miss Riddell and 
Cara Sapin, and this was succeeded by an Arensky trio for 
strings, in which Frederick Morley, Ernest Toy and Karl 
Schmidt participiated. The program concluded with a 
scene from “Samson and Delilah,” by Cara Sapin and 
Charles Norman Granville. The graduating classes of the 
conservatory are so large this spring that a series of re- 
citals has been announced. 

A request recital was given by Jan Rubini, violinist, af- 
ter the matinee at the Mary Anderson Theater on April 8, 
which attracted a large audience. Mr. Rubini proved him- 
self an artist of the first rank, and his playing roused the 
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audience to real enthusiasm. His accompaniments were 


well played by Salvatore Santella, who also gave Liszt’s 
twelfth rhapsodie. The recital was given under the aus- 
pices of the Louisville Times. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., April 8, 1920.—An interesting 
musical program was given at the Family Theater on Fri- 
day evening, March 26, in connection with the Eagles Min- 
strel Show, those contributing numbers including Philip 
Marzulla, William Frick, George Gordon, George Sterin- 
sky, George Unsinn and Tony Dalinsky, and there was 
also a chorus, which did excellent work under the direc- 
tion of Cora Sheffer Anthony, special teacher of music 
for the Mahanoy Township school district. 

Meridian, Miss., April 5, 1920.—The Meridian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Paul Verpoest, conductor, made its in- 
tial public appearance on Sunday April 4, at the Court 
House. Douglas Simpson is president of the Meridian 
Symphony Orchestra Association, other officers being R. F. 
Darrah, vice-president, Gilbert Loper, treasurer and Eck- 
ford Summers, librarian. It is the intention of the associa- 
tion to give a two-day festival, thelatter part of May. There 
will be a chorus of 200 voices. The personnel of the 
orchestra consists of: violins—Matti Sue Tarry, Minnie 
B. Sink, Louise Thompson, Ruth Ford, Jeannette Watson, 
Kathleen Byrn, Matti Mae Knight, Annie Laurie Culpep- 
per, Cella Love Ward, Edith McBeath, Annie May Suttle, 
Margaret Tarry, Elizabeth Edmonds, Charley Lewis, Mes- 
dames J. E. Gartrell, Annabel Sikes, M. L. Downs; 
violas—Mrs, E. H. Hart, E. L. Summer, L. S. Bloom; 
cellos—Joe Gressett, Kate Dial; double bass—W. G. 
Bryan; flute—M. Stamm; clarinets—Dr. M. Berendsohn, 
G. H. Bloom, Roselle Parker; cornets—M. Farrell, Ced- 
ric Hickman, Lawrence Swann; trombones—John Powell, 
Gilbert Loper; harp—Mrs, Loper and Evelyn Sewell, ac- 
companist. 

The Mississippi State Music Teachers’ Association will 
met in Jackson, June 8 and 9. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Mrs. E. H. Hart (Meridian) ; vice- 
president, Sohponia Hyde (Hattiesburg); second vice- 
president, Mrs. McDavid (Gulfport); treasurer, Mrs. 
Nelson Smith (Landerdale); corresponding secretary, 
Mary Holman (Meridian); recording secretary, Ethel 
Powe (Hattiesburg.) 

The Matinee Muscial Club recently presented the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra in a most delightful concert. 

At the Meridian School of Music, Mrs. E. H. Hart, di- 
rectress, interesting recitals were given on the afternoons 
of March 18 and 20. Those who appeared were: Miriam 
Dear, Ella Zachry, Ruby Kimbrell, Bessi Mae Thompson, 
Louise Hale, Inez Hancock, Dorothy Rush, Master Harold 
Maddox, Annie Flora Barrow, Grace Hancock, Lois Giles, 
Charley Edna Lewis and Constance Wilbourn. 

Miami, Fla., April 7, 1920.—Iva Sproule-Baker, dele- 
gate to the State Convention of Music Clubs held at Win- 
ter Park, under the auspices of Rollins Conservatory, 
March 24, returned with a splendid report of the fine pro- 
grams rendered. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, editor of the Musical Moni- 
tor, arrived in Miami a few days later, to remain in the 
city for about ten days, the guest of Grace Porterfield 
Polk, composer and singer. On Monday, March 29, Mrs. 
Polk invited a number of elderly ladies to meet Mrs. 
Campbell, when a club for grandmothers was organized. 
This unique club was christened the Florida rdinal 
Club and is the first grandmothers’ club to become fed- 
erated with the State and National Federation of Music 


Clubs. Anne King, aged eighty-nine years, was elected 
president; Esther Espy, vice-president; Mrs, Lozier, 
treasurer; Minerva Porterfield (Mrs. Polk’s mother), 


secretary. Associate members, composed of women much 
younger, are Mrs. David Allen mpbell, Anna Vail, 
— Martin, Mrs. Sproule-Baker and Grace Porterfield 

OK. 

April 5 the “Y” Singers entertained Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. Polk and Mrs. Safford at a dinner in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. Mrs. Campbell delivered an address concerning 
the work, of the federation, at the close of which the “Y” 
Singers tendered an excellent program. J. A. C. Riach 
— this chorus. Dr. A, J. Myers is president of the 
club. ; 

The Miami Music Club held its regular meeting at the 
residence of Grace Porterfield Polk last Friday, April 2. 
The program embraced two trios by the Kaufmann Trio 
(piano, violin and yen’ ® two piano solos by Mrs. H. P. 
Branning, two vocal solos each by Mrs. Russell Putnam, 
Mrs, Eugene Romfh and Mrs. She Porter. Caro Roma 
sang her “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace” and gave an 
interesting history of her experiences when writing the 
song. Mrs. David Allen Campbell was the speaker and 
gave the club many useful suggestions for its work. Mrs. 
Campbell was invited to become an honorary member, but 
preferred to be listed as an active worker. Caro Roma 
and Mrs. George Bolles were added to the list of ‘members. 

Olive Lingluff, director of music in the ic schools, 
attended the National Conférence of Music Supervisors 
held in Philadelphia. ~ 

The third number in the Y. W. C. A. Lyceum Course 
was supplied by Clara Alexander, reader, at the School 
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violinist and leader 


Auditorium, March 26. Maurice Lay = _— ed 
urnished two solos— 


& the Miami Symphony Orchestra, 


omance,” by Wieniawski, and “Gypsy. Dances,” Sara- 
sate. Mrs. F, M. Hudson presided at the piano and also 
sang several solos. 


erman P. Chelius, ts ynmy of Boston, played selections 

by Chopin, Chelius and Liszt at the Central School Audi- 

torium, when Jessie Eldridge Southwick read “The Ser- 

vant in the House,” for the benefit of the Royal Palm 

State Park. Mr, Chelius has delighted Miami music lovers 

4 assisting at various entertainments, his playing at the 
hite Tem le services being especially appreciated. 

Eunice Martin, principal of the Eunice Martin School 
at Miami Beach, organized on March 26 a Junior Music 
Club with twenty-eight members at her school. Mrs. 
Martin is a sister of Grace Porterfield Polk. 

The Junior Music Club énjoyed an Easter party on 
April 3, at which time the club voted Mrs, David Allen 
Campbell an honorary member of the organization. The 
program furnished embraced original poems by John 
Prunty and Willie Becks. One of the features of the af- 
ternoon was the dance performed by Ikey Jones, aged 
three years, and her sister, Billy Jones, aged five. 

Muskegon, Mich., April 6, 1920.—Clarence Eddy gave 
an Easter organ recital at St, Mary’s Catholic Church on 
Sunday evening, April 4. His program consisted of com- 
positions by Oreste Ravanello, Edith Lang, Dubois, John 
Ireland, Karl Theodore Saul, Nevin, Felix Borowski, 
eee Bonnet, Alfred Hollins and Thomas J. Crawford. 

r. Eddy’s onnne artistry never fails to please his audi- 
ences, and occasion was no exception to the rule. 
Mrs. F, Forster, M. A. Moore and St. Mary’s choir gave 
vocal numbers by way of variety. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Paterson, N. J., April 7, 1920.—Harry Anderton, pian- 
ist and teacher, gave an interesting recital at the Y. M. C. 
A. Auditorium on April 6. His program included works 
by Paradies, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 

yril Scott, Debussy and Liszt. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 13, 1920.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company appeared in Salt Lake City in “Lucia,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen” and “I! Trovatore.” The company 
contains many good voices and, what is still more desira- 
bie, the singers are capable of acting their roles. The 
orchestra was also entirely adequate. Although all of the 
performances were excellent throughout, many critics 
thought that “Faust” was the most finished production. 
Ada Paggi’s rendition of Azucena and Natalie Cervi’s 
of Ferrando were especially pleasing in “Trovatore.” All 
of the operas were given to crowded houses. 

Percy Grainger presented a varied and interesting pro- 
gram at the Salt Lake Theater on Saturday evening, April 
3, under the auspices of the. Musical Arts Society. The 
opening number, chaconne by Bach-Busoni, served as a 
fitting introduction to the artist’s style, which is marked 
throughout by fire and brilliance. Several selections were 
by contemporary composers, including four by the artist 
himself. The rhythmic “Juba Dance” proved attractive 
to the audience, as well as Debussy’s “Clair de Lune.” 
Mr. Grainger is decidedly not of the feminine type of 
pianists. He evidently enjoys the vigorous type of com- 
position and he plays them with fervor. 

The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra gave an enjoy- 
able concert on March 25, which attracted a larger audi- 
ence than at its first recital of the season. The renditions 
of the Tschaikowsky suite and Chabrier rhapsody, heard 
for the first time here, showed careful preparation and 
were enthusiastically received. 

Sedalia, Mo., April 1, 1920——The Zoellner String 
Quartet gave a concert at the First Christian Church, 
March 20, under tke direction of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club: The appearance of this well known organization 
had been looked forward to with great interest for some 
time, and the pleasure the program afforded, was in every 
respect equal to the anticipation. There was a rarely de- 
lightful quality in the combined personnel, a human touch 
which at once won for each individual member the regard 
The a was of sustaining interest 


of all present. 
olly on the Shore,” should re- 


and in this connection, “ 
ceive special mention. 

She Wyo., April 12, 1920—Leopold Godowsky 
is booked for a recital in ‘Sheridan on May 12. 

Harold A. Loring recently gave a very satisfactory or- 
gan recital on the three-manual organ of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Mr. Loring will return June 1 for 
another program and will conduct a summer school of 
music at Piney Inn, in the Big Horn Mountains. 

Springfield, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) _ 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 16, 1920.—On Monday evening, 
April 5, the Brown University Glee Club appeared in 
the Mizpah Auditorium, under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of merce. The affair was given as a compliment 
to the new members of the chamber, secured in a recent 
drive for increased membership, and was a very suc- 
cessful affair in every way. : . 

On Wednesday morning, April 7, the Morning Musicals 
met in the Mizpah Auditorium and listened to a charming 
recital by Povla Frijsh. This was followed by a luncheon 
at The Onondaga, which was attended by some 300 mem- 
bers of the organization. The Morning Musicals have 
successfully presented this season the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, in the Wieting Opera House, and Emilio De 

za and Alfred Cortot in the Mizpah Auditorium. 

Monday evening, April 12, Charles M. Courboin, 
the Belgian organ virtuoso, now guest soloist at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, Philadelphia, as well as organist of 
the First Baptist Church of this city, gave a recital in 
the — Auditorium before a_ capacity audience. 

The tral New York Music Festival Association is 
to give its first festival for several years on May 10, 
11 and 12. The festival will be given in the new Keith 
Opera House, which seats about 2,500 people and which 
represents the last word in theatrical equipment. The 
plans of the festival board, headed by Alexander Cowie, 
call for a chorus of several hundred voices, under the 
direction of Prof. Howard Lyman, head of the depart- 
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Europe’s Musical Centers Thrive Despite War’s Aftermath 
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younger men are masters. There is a school of modern 
interpreters, as there is a school of modern composers. 

To this school also belongs Dr. Fritz Stiedry, the “first 
kapellmeister” of the Opera, who occasionally satisfies 
his symphonic longings’ in a special concert, such as 
the concert of the Freie Volksbiithne today. He chose 
Mahler’s fourth as his vehicle, and proved himself a pas- 
sionately sincere interpeter of the Mahler spirit—hovering 
between the ethically elevated and the whimsically skepti- 
cal, between folkish simplicity and mondaine sophistica- 
tion. Stiedry feels this music, obviously, and makes the 
orchestra feel it. His adagio (Ruhevoll) was one great 
children’s prayer; the last movement, with the solo voice 
impeccably sung by Vera Schwarz (of the Staatsoper), an 
expression of naive piety that went straight to the heart. 

Both Furtwanger and Stiedry are coming men. All 
quality articles in Germany are being bought up by for- 
eigners as soon as they leave the shop, and so these two 
men have been engaged to conduct the Stockholm Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season, in series of concerts. Both 
are expected to continue their activities here, however, and 
Furtwangler’s ten concerts with the Staatskapelle will 
without doubt focus public interest as much as the Nikisch 
series. 

SoLEMN SOLEMNITY, 

Good Friday, as | said before, was most solemn in Berlin. 
While one part of the concert public listened to the “Pas- 
sion,” another filled the hall of the Philharmonie while 
Hofman-Onégin sang the most serious and heavy pro- 
gram it has been my lot to listen to in a long while: Five 
spiritual songs of Beethoven, the serious songs of Brahms, 
four biblical songs of Dvorak, and two religious songs of 
Schubert. The public left nothing to be asked for in the 
way of response. It is an interesting phenomenon by the 
way, that the churches were crowded as never before. 
Those who thought that the war would hurt the churches 
were surely bad prophets. 

Tue Favorite JADLOWKER. 

The night before a wholly different atmosphere prevailed 
in the big hall: Jadlowker—still the favorite of the Berlin 
public—sang a program eminently worldly, a “Messiah” 
aria at the beginning notwithstanding. Brahms’ “Botschaft” 
and a group of Marx songs were the best of a very suc- 
cessful evening, which began to be really enjoyable at the 
end of the program, when the encores started. When Jad- 
lowker sings the critics would do well to. come for the 
encores; for these he sings best of all, carried by the en- 
thusiasm of his audience, intoxicated by the fragrance of 
the flowers that come to him in masses that overflow the 
confines of the green room. Why, one asks, this extraor- 
dinary popularity? Is Jadlowker the greatest tenor in 
Europe? Perhaps he is the manliest tenor. The charm of 
his artistic personality is unquestionably great. 

Sincers Take FrencH Leave or GERMANY, 

He is no longer at the Berlin Opera. Neither is Schlus- 
nus nor Bohnen, nor Clairé Dux. And thereby hangs a 
tale, or several. Every once in a while one is reminded of 
the fact that Germany is a democracy, with a big, big D. 
In every Betrieb—every shop—there is a Betriebsrat, work- 
man’s council, And the opera is a Betrieb. In the Be- 
triebsrat of the Berlin Staatsoper there are thirty-one 
members, representing the various branches of work at 
the ratio of one to every twenty. There are eight dele- 
gates from the orchestra, nine from the chorus, eleven from 
the stage hands, and—three from the soloists. This as- 
sembly decides nearly everything. Without its consent the 
directors cannot engage a new artist nor spend more money 
than is considered just. Result: the biggest salaries go. 
Jadlowker is a “victim” of this condition. Of course all 
he loses is the “prestige.” Both he and the other stars 
make their earnings not in Berlin, but in Scandinavia, Hol- 
land or Switzerland. 

Schlusnus and Dux went on such provisioning tours re- 
cently and forgot to return, They are declared to have 
violated their contracts and have ceased to be members of 
the Opera. Kirschhoff, the leading “heroic” tenor, just 
announced that he, too, is leaving, although Intendant von 
Schilling denied all knowledge of the tenor’s resignation. 
At present there is no one else in Berlin capable of singing 
Siegfried or Tristan and the impending calamity could be 
matched only by prohibition of the National Drink. So 
once more musical Berlin is in suspense. 

Meantime Kirchhoff has given a “farewell” concert, and, 
by way of making Berliners feel their loss, sang exception- 
aly well. The Intendant feels that his job is not an easy 
one in these times of democracy and exchange, but the 
troubles of bringing-out the latest Strauss opera without 
casualties so completely overshadow all others that a tenor 
more or less seems a mere bagatelle. 

Musica. Porrrics. 

Political music and musical politics are things of which 
America is innocent—unless one considers the Mayor Hy- 
lan concerts as belonging to the first category. But in 
Germany they are more rampant than ever as will be seen 
from the foregoing. Rarely, however, do sensations come 
so thick and fast as just now. Berlin, mind you, is full 
of musicians—musicians who live and belong here, and 
wha feel that Berlin belongs to them. Suddenly two lead- 
ing posts become vacant: the conductorship of the Staats- 
kapelle, and the directorate of the conservatory, the fa- 
mous Hochschule. All hearts are aflutter, when—boom 
—comes the news: the Kapelle engages Herr Furtwangler 
from Mannheim, and the Hochschule—or, to be correct, 
the ministry of education—goes out of its way to get 
Prof. Schreker from Vienna! People have lost all sense 
of the fitness of things. , 

The second of these lapses of the sense-of local duty is 
by far the most serious. Consider: the Hochschule has 
become the citadel of conservatism; all the professors are 
of the old’ school. For most of them Brahms is the eter- 
nally last word in music. Wagner is to. be accepted with 
much reservation. Kretzschmar, the retiring director, is, it 
not doubted, most deserving, but very old. Under him the 
half-embalmed faculty felt itself safe. If anyone else had 
to come it was willing to accept Georg Schumann, but 
nothing younger, God ferbid! Dr. Muck, who was said 


to have been offered the place, was none too safe. Pfitz- 
ner, the crusader against the “new impotence” of music, 
could be trusted perhaps. ' 

But Muck declined, and Pfitzner’s politics were too re- 
actionary for a socialist minister. So, of all people, 
Schreker the “impressionist,” a modernist and an opera 
composer to boot! It is clear that all the old professors 
are to be retired, with the possible exception of Willy 
Hess, the. head of the violin depatment, who alone has 
achieved practical results. There is to be reorganization ; 
tomorrow at the Ministry of Education the new director 
and his associate, the progressive Berlin critic Schune- 
mann, are to develop their “program.” It is awaited with 
bated breath. Thereupon will follow wailing and the 


gnashing of teeth. 
César SAERCHINGER. 


MUNICH 


Strenuous Effort Being Made to Revive City’s Lost 
Prestige—Von Hausegger Engaged as Director of 
Academy of Music; and Arthur Friedheim Will 
Likely Head the Piano Department, and 
Felix Berber the Violin Department— 

New Building to Be Erected—New 
Opera Novelties—Munich 
Music Mad 

Munich, April 1, 1920.—Munich is making a strenuous 
effort to regain the dominating position in the musical 
world which it occupied before the war, especially during 
the era of Felix Mottl, which lent to our whole musical 
life a particular note. Since Mottl’s death, Munich has 
actually been without a musical leader, i. e., a man who 
by dint of strong personal and artistic qualities is able 
to fascinate more-than the usual staunch circle of admirers. 

This lack of initiative power was most deeply felt by 
the local Academy of Music, which lost in Felix Mottl its 
admired and beloved director, and which—although most 
of all the former teachers, with the exception of Friedrich 
Klose, remained at their posts—sank by degrees to the 
level of an average school of music. The Bavarian Minis- 
try of Education and Culture has at last taken this matter 
in hand and we are about to experience a rapid upward 
start. After several futile attempts to acquire Carl 
Straube, the famous Leipsic organist and intimate friend 
of the deceased Max Reger, for the post of director, the 
Ministry has: now succeeded in engaging Siegmund Von 
Hausegger for this position. 

Municu’s New Musicav Leaner. 

Hausegger is a man of international reputation, which 
dates from the time when he conducted the popular sym- 
phony concerts of the once famous Kaim Orchestra. He 
is also a man of high culture and character, of exception- 
ally fine artistic qualities and of sound purpose. From 
1910 until a few weeks ago. Hausegger was conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Hamburg. In Munich he 
will be not only director of the Academy of Music, but 
also conductor of the concerts of the Konzertverein, whose 
artistic director during the year past was Hans Pfitzner, 
the celebrated composer of the musical legend “Palestrina.” 

In Hausegger then, Munich expects a new musical 
leader, and his personality bids fair to realize all the high 
hopes that are set on his coming. First ofall, the Academy 
of Music will undergo a thorough reform based on mod- 
ern principles. Two of the most important features will 
be the establishment of a school of conducting and of a 
modern school of opera, the latter comprising all depart- 
ments for the training of the librettist, the composer, the 
singer, the actor and the stage manager. The leading 
spirit of the conductor’s school will be Hausegger him- 
self, while the school of opera will have at its head Her- 
mann W. Von Waltershausen, the author and composer 
of “Colonel Chabert.” Waltershausen, who has for the 
past few years been at the head of a “scientific seminary 
for advanced musical students” of his own founding, is 
the born pedagogue, and has lately published some fine 
essays on the problem of the modern libretto and on the 
polyphonic style. He is a man of energy and high pur- 
pose, and the academy may well be congratulated on his 
acquisition. 

ArtHuR FRIEDHEIM FoR THE MUNICH ACADEMY, 

Artists of international repute will be called to head the 
different instrumental and vocal departments. Thus the 
celebrated pianist, Arthur Friedheim, now a resident of 
New York, will very likely be selected as chief instructor 
of the master classes in piano playing. The violin depart- 
ment will be given to Felix Berber, former concertmaster 
of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra. On the whole there 
is a set purpose to achieve high ends, and certainly a strong 
tendency to outdo other German conservatories on the 
basis of artistic competition. The ministry also plans to 
erect a spacious modern building for the future accommo- 
dation of the academy, which, by the way, is hereafter 
to be known as the “High School of Music.” 

New Operas. 

Recent activity at the Munich Opera shows a strong 
tendency to promote the works of modern composers. 
Within a few weeks past we have had two most inter- 
esting novelties: “Master Guido,” a comic opera in three 
acts by Hermann Noetzel, and “The Last Mask,” a pan- 
tomime in three startling scenes by Wilhelm Mauke. Both 
composers live in Munich. Noetzel’s opera is one of 
the finest examples of its type since Cornelius’ “Barber 
of Bagdad,” although the composer’s thematic invention 
is not always original. A note of joyous hilarity and 
pleasurable excitement runs through the whole work, 
characterized throughout by a spontaneous rhythmic verve. 
There are also a few very fine lyrical episodes, which show 
that the composer possesses a special talent of writing for 
the human voice and which also attest to his capacity for 
genuine emotion. That is more than can be said of. most 
of our extreme modernists.. Noetzel does not belong to 
these; his art is founded on Berlioz and to some extent 
on Bizet, especially as far as his declamation is concerned. 
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His orchestral technic, however, is modern in a very 
rational way, and of pure symphonic style. 
PANTOMIMES TO THE Fors. 


Mauk’s pantomime is of a more gloomy character, yet 
fascinating from first to last. His music accompanies 
the touching story of the traditional lovers, Pierrot and 
Columbine. Columbine, amidst a gay, masked assemblage, 
is haunted by the spectral visions of approaching death, 
and finally falls a victim to her own dire apprehensions, 
Pierrot in the wild ecstasy of pain and dolorous exalta 
tion, takes his own life. Despite its simplicity the story 
has a weird charm. It is human and touches our most 
sensitive feelings. Mauk’s very interesting score (to the 
full modern orchestra he adds a piano) is filled with 
characteristic music of a rather eruptive nature. Though 
individual on the whole is not quite free from remi- 
niscences of Bizet and Strauss. 

The performance of this pantomime under the direction 
of Munich’s superior ballet master, Kroeller, was most 
excellent. Perhaps its best single feature was the remark- 
able interpretation of the part of Columbine by Charlotte 
Krueger, a young hitherto quite unknown dancer, who has 
risen to fame overnight. 

Both of these novelties were successful enough to re 
main in the repertory. Next we shall have revivals of 
“Der Musikant,” by the Viennese composer Julius Bitt- 
ner, and of Hugo Wolf's “Corregidor,” which is looked 
forward to with great expectations. 

Two Sorranos Come Back, 

One of the most startling operatic surprises of the sea- 
son was the assumption of the title role of “Salome” by 
Hermine Bosetti, our favorite coloratura soprano, No one 
ever suspected that the voice of this singer, hitherto heard 
to advantage only in purely lyrical parts, could “stand up” 
against the tremendous volume of the Strauss orchestra, 
But the unexpected happened: Bosetti’s beautiful, clear 
voice held out to the last note and, especially in the final 
monologue, produced an astonishing quantity of truly be- 
witching sound. Not Icss astonishing—and perfectly con 
vincing—was her dramatic rendition of this complicated 
character, and most remarkable of all her “Dance of the 
Seven Veils.” We were confronted with one of those rare 
cases where a voice that has .been thought to be on the 
wane, suddenly bursts into new splendor and beauty. 

MoreENna’s RENAISSANCE, 

A similar case is that of Bertha Morena. She, too, 
had her “years of trial,” and there was a time when she 
really appeared to have reached the end of her vocal career, 
That was soon after her return from her last season at 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York. But within about 
a year and a half, devoted to rest and renewed study, her 
voice recuperated marvellously, and stands today as one of 
the highest examples of its kind. Morena’s vocal technic, 
by the way, is perfection itself, and that, together with a 
rare amount of energy and good sense, may account for 
the speedy return of her former power and charm. In her 
favorite Wagner roles—Isolde, Briinnhilde, Kundry, Eliza 
beth and Elsa—as well as in Fidelio she is still unrivalled. 
Her art of interpreting these characters is the most in 
tensive combination of technical skill and soul concentra 
tion that can be imagined, Morena appears in Munich 
in accordance with her contract—only twenty times during 
the season ; the rest of the year she is engaged to star at 
various German opera houses. 

Of the men, but few are left who master the grand Wag- 
nerian style. Fritz Feinhals and Paul Bender are abcut 
the only two real representatives of the celebrated “ald 
guard.” Heinrich Knote still has his large following, «s- 
pecially among the more youthful opera goers. 

THe Perrect TENor, 

A fine type of the modern opera tenor is Aagaard 
Oestvig, of the Vienna Staatsoper, who has been singing 
the parts of Parsifal, Lohengrin, Don José and Pedro in 
“Tiefland” here during the season. When I say “modern 
opera tenor” I mean a singer who is not bound either to 
lyric or dramatic parts, who is not only a singer, but the 
perfect union of singer and actor. His voice is not very 
large, but of extreme clarity and sweetness; his interpre 
tation of the parts named was in every sense a revelation 
Oestvig had a tremendous success here—so tremendous in 
fact that it caused very disagreeable feelings among our 
local tenors, especially when it became known that Oestvig 
has been offered a permanent engagement at the Munich 
Opera. 

Municnu’s Conbuctors., 

At the conductor’s desk our greatest interpreter of Wag 
ner, in my opinion, is Otto Hess. His way of reading the 
Wagnerian scores is an ideal continuation of the glorious 
Mottl tradition. Hess is high in the forties, but he has 
the fire and enthusiasm of a youth. - Nor is his ability con 
fined to Wagner. To hear Strauss, Verdi or Bizet’s “Car 
men” under his baton is an artistic treat of the highest 
order. At present he is conducting Wagner and Strauss 
in Madrid and Barcelona. 

Bruno Walter, the musical director of the Opera, and 
one of the most famous of the younger conductors of 
Germany, is perhaps more of a specialist than Hess, with 
a marked preference for the moderns, which does not pre 
vent him from exhibiting his exceptionlly happy gifts as 
an interpreter of Mozart. He has a remarkably fine ear, 
and to witness his reading of an iridescent score like 
Schreker’s “Die Gezeichneten” is an unfailing source of de 
light. Another of his specialties is the interpretation of 
Verdi's “Falstaff”—in short, he gives his best to the ren 
dition of works that are drawn with the discriminating pen 
of the détailliste. 

In procuring new voices for his ensemble Walter has 
not always been fortunate. Still, the failures are fairly 
balanced by the successes, namely, the engagement of 
artists like Sigrid Hoffman-Onégin; a contralto with a 
mezzo range and an astonishingly big and brilliant voice: 
Maria Ivogiin, perhaps the most charming coloratura so 
prano of the German operatic stage today: Emil Schip 
per, a baritone who is living proof that bel canto in the 
German idiom is not only desirable but possible; and Al- 
fred Jerger, a bass who bids fair to become a rival to 
the famous Paul Bender. 

Music-Map Munica. 

The past concert season has been a strenuous task for 

the professional critic. In spite of the anything but hal- 





cyon political situation, the concert halls are booked from 
the first to the last day of the season, and—what is more 
surprising to the neutral onlooker—they are more than 
crowded by eager listeners. In fact, it seems that, with- 
out exception, the Munich public has gone music-mad, for 
not only the opera but most of the concerts—especially 
the orchestral concerts and those given by soloists of high 
repute are always sold out. 

The concerts of the Konzertverein Orchestra are being 
led by Hans Pfitzner, a typical German conductor with 
high rhythmical tension and great warmth of feeling, espe- 
cially in the interpretation of the romanticists, but a 
pedant when he plays Beethoven, Bruckner, Brahms, and 
especially Richard Strauss, whose music he does not seem 
to love particularly. Still, Pfitzner is a most conscientious 
artist and there is a pathetic touch in his performance of 
works that do not appeal to his heart. His programs were 
fairly modern and brought a number of interesting novel- 
ties of which | shall speak in a future letter 

PLENTY OF SINGERS, 

Of the countless recitals I shall only enumerate a few 
that were of more than passing interest. There was, first 
of all, Gracema-Briigelmann, who although an opera sing- 
er (she is first dramatic soprano at the Karlsruhe Opera) 
is a marvel as a recitalist. She is Brazilian by birth, has 
a beautiful rich voice and a high musical intellect, to which 
she adds the temperament of her native race. It is re- 
ported that Max Yon Schillings, who really discovered 
her some years ago, wishes to engage her for the Berlin 
Opera. Gracema-Briigelmann left Vienna because, for- 
sooth, she could not live properly on her income of 40,009 
crowns. The most popular singers who have appeared re- 
cently are Berta Morena, Claire Dux, Maria Ivogiin, Hoff- 
mann-Onégin and Emmi Leisner, the great Leipsic con- 
traltp; among men the well-beloved Joseph 
Schwarz, Aagaard Oestvig, Richard Mayer, 
the marvelous bass of the Vienna Opera; 
Karl Erb, the lyric tenor of our own opera; 
Friedrich Brodersen, one of the best inter- 


preters of modern songs, and Emil Schip- 


per 
Anp PIanists GALORE 
The list of pianists is nearly inexhaust- 
ible Among those that are really worth 
recording are Emil von Sauer, who, with 
Arthur Friedheim and Eugen d’Albert, is 


one of the last great representatives of the 
famous Jiszt school; the Swiss pianist, Ed- 
win Fischer, a new and equally tempera- 
mentai edition of d’Albert; the elegant 
Michael von Zadora, a remnant of the Bie- 
dermeyer period; Wilhelm Bachaus, whose 
brilliant technic threatens to overrule his 
musical sensibilities; and the dreamy, fas- 
tidious Carl Friedberg. Among the women 
pianists there is first of all Alice Ripper, a 
pupil of the recently deceased Sophie Men- 
ter, who combines in her playing all the 
rare qualities that make the greatest pianist. 
It is reported that she is to go to America 
in the near future. At any rate, the police 
authorities have ordered her expulsion, as 
well as that of most foreigners, from the 
local precincts, because of the lack of food 
and accommodation, 

All in our musical life has been varying 
and interesting, and will be more so as soon 


as an international intercourse and ex- 
change of artists will be possible once 
more, This is what we all hope, for there 


is no doubt that nothing is more condu- 
cive to calming the disturbed international 
feelings and reconnecting the broken ties than the sub- 


limest of all arts 


A. Acrert Noete, 


LEIPSIC 


Combination of Bowery and Coney Island Music Much 
in Evidence Out of Doofs During Leipsic Fair— 
Special Festival Week an Inside Attraction— 
Local Publishers Feature Own Composi- 
tions—Szendrei’s “The Turquoise Blue 
Garden” the Season’s Opera Sen- 
sation—A Ballet Novelty 
Leipsic, April 1, 1920.—Leipsic, one of the most active 
musical cities in Germany at all times, is especially so 
during the early weeks of spring. For this is the season 
of the great Leipsic Fair, which, since the Middle Ages, 
has brought the merchants of Central Europe together 
about Easter time. The appearance of the city at this 
time is anything but artistic. In its entirety it looks like 
a huge combination of the Bowery and Coney Island; 
houses are covered with ugly signs, the skies are hidden 
by garish commercial banners, and the pavements are 
alive with grotesque sandwichmen and every advertising 
dodge that can crawl, walk, or be put on wheels. The 
music of this festival is the cry of vendors and the noise 

of a New Year's Eve on Broadway. 

That is, as far as out of doors is concerned. In the halls 
and in the theaters, however, there is actually a quickening 
of the artistic pulse. There is a special festival week of 
music, of drama, and of opera. The great Nikisch series 
at the Gewandhaus comes to a close about this time with 
the monumental performance of Beethoven's ninth, novel- 
ties are given at the Opera House, and there are special 
concerts of all sorts for the benefit of the thousands of 
visitors from everywhere. This year, too, the festival of 
the Leipsic press coincided with the fair, and this gave 
occasion for a concert at which the principal artists of 
Leipsic co-operated and which consisted entirely of first 
performances of works by living composers. 

New Letpsic Pustications. 

The purpose of this concert fitted into the frame of the 
fair in that it aimed to give an insight into the activity 
of the great Leipsic publishing houses in the realm of mod- 
ern music. Every composition played, except those still in 


PREMIERE 


The music is by A, Szendrei, scenic setting by Schaffer. 
as the Youth, and Aline Sanden as Nayelah. 
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manuscript, was published in Leipsic, a fact which in any 
other city could be interpreted as local chauvinism. But 
in this case it was merely a proof that Leipsic is still the 
center of the German publishing trade. 

A HeattHy Musicat MoveMent. 

Artistically the aim of this concert was to remove the 
still widespread distrust of modern music, and to help 
hew the path of progress. Works which, although of spe- 
cial interest for the professional musician as experiments 
in new sound effects, were of insufficient emotional con- 
tent to impress the public at large, were avoided. The 
careful observer of modern German music becomes more 
and more convinced that a strong movement has set in 
against sound experimentation for its own sake, against all 
purely cerebral music making, and especially against the 
impoverished melodic construction, consisting of short dis- 
connected motives, that has characterized the ultra-modern 
styles. The effort to “return to melody” is gathering force, 
and with it the desire to reinstate emotion in its suprem- 
acy over intelligence. To this new creed of modern music 
all the composers of this unusual concert appeared to 
subscribe. 

THe OrcuestraL Works. 

Walter Niemann, of Leipsic, and Egon Kornauth, of 
Vienna, were the leading exponents on the instrumental 
side. Niemann is one of the most gifted composers for 
the piano in contemporary Germany, a successful continuer 
of the newer romantic school. He prefers subjects lend- 
ing themselves to short programmatic treatment and loves 
to express tender moods. The prelude, intermezzo and 
fugue, played at this concert, showed him to have a re- 
markable command of strict forms. Kornauth, repre- 
sented by a sonata for piano and violin, is closely related 
to Bruckner. He is living evidence that one may take 





OF “THE TURQUOISE-BLUE GARDEN” AT 


LEIPSIC THEATER. 


Bach and Mozart as masters and still be modern in the 
best sense of the word. His melodies are fundamentally 
impressive, and are supported by a harmonic structure 
which employs all dissonances with accomplished artistry. 
The sonata is especially interesting from the point of view 
of form, since the third (fast) movement is worked into 
the second (slow) movement as a middle section, the 
whole work being concluded in the mood of an adagio 
which is of almost Brucknerian depth. 
An INTERNATIONAL COMPOSER. 


Among the composers of songs, Wolfgang Von Bartels, 
of Munich, commands first place. He is the son of the 
famous painter Hans Von Bartels, and it is notable that 
he studied composition not only in Munich (under Beer- 
Walbrunn) but also under Gédalge in Paris, and that his 
first compositions were written in London—a melodrama 
“The Little Dream,” after Galsworthy, and a Christmas 
fairy play, “Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs” (text 
by Richardson). Both of these were produced at the 
Gaiety Theater in Manchester. His incidental music to 
“The Spanish Lover,” by Edward Garnett, after Fernando 
Da Royas, was written for the Little Theater production 
in London. In Germany his reputation thus far is based 
upon the opera “Li-I-Lan,” produced’ in Kassel and 
Hamburg. 

The songs of Bartels that were sung at the concert of 
the press festival gave evidence of an extraordinarily 
rich emotional capacity, although they are genuinely lyri- 
cal, simple in structure, and folkish in melody. One of 
them especially (“Landsknechte”) has in its vigorous lines 
something of the quality of woodcuts of the period of 
Albert Durer; another, “The Pavillion of Porcelain,” over 
a text of the Chinese poet Li-Tai-Po, conveys the feeling 
of porcelain with all its graceful fragility. 

Aside from Bartels, Wilhelm Rinkens should be named 
as the composer of diminutive and tenderly felt songs, 
in which a genuine and healthy humor is not absent, as 
well as Emil Matthiesen, Walther. Schnell and Ernst 
Smigelski as modern German lyricists of real promise. 
Artists who co-operated at this concert were Alfred Kase, 
Hans Lissmann, Emmy Streng, and Else Schulz-Dornburg 


—all members of the Leipsic Opera staff—as well as the: 


pianist Anny Eisele and the violinist Walter Davisson. 
“Tue Turguotse-Biue Garpen.” 

The most recent novelty of the Leipsic opera season was 
Aladar Szendrei’s “Der tiirkisenblaue Garten” (“The Tur- 
quoise-Blue Garden”). If it was not an unqualified suc- 
cess the fault lay very largely with the libretto, by Rose 


THE 


Hans Lissmann is appearing 
(Photo by 8. Genthe.) 
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Silberer, which is of very uneven merit. On the other 
hand the production as such was so splendid that it is not 
unlikely that the work will maintain itself for some time 
in the Leipsic repertory. 

The story of the opera is reminiscent of other exotic 
operatic tales and ends with the heroine’s suicide. The 
real tragedy of the opera is that Szendrei’s music is good. 
The exotic element and the spirit of fantasy has been 
most aptly reproduced in the colors of the orchestra. 
Where the composer falls short is in the shaping of melo- 
dies and vigorous rhythms. The whole of the music is 
a sort of undercurrent to the drama heard from afar. Its 
essential beauty lies in the color combinations of the or- 
chestral web, not unlike that of Franz Schreker. The 
constant aim to fasten the attention upon the scene is 
undoubtedly commendable, and equally so is the manner 
in which the vocal parts are handled. Nowhere do they 
need to fight against the overpowering might of the or- 
chestra, as is the case in most modern operas. Musically 
of highest merit are the scene of Nayelah (the heroine) 
and her playmates, and that in which Nayelah awakens 
Haidar, her lover, from his seeming death. 

The staging of this opera was a sensation for Leipsic. 
Karl Schaffer celebrated veritable triumphs of color with 
his settings. Magic effects of lighting softened all the 
sharp edges of the action. The principal roles were sung 
by Aline Sanden (Nayelah), Hans Lissmann (Haidar), 
and Walter Soomer (Shah), the last being familiar’ to 
New Yorkers as a Hans Sachs of pre-war seasons. The 
composer, himself, conducted the premiére and achieved 
a real popular success. 


FestivaAL Brincs A New BALLet. 


The special fair festival performances of the opera 
were distinguished by the co-operation of celebrated guests. 
Thus on the first evening “The Magic 
Flute” gave Delia Reinhart, of the National 
Theater in Munich, an opportunity to shine 
as Pamina. She is widely regarded as the 
best singer of youthful dramatic parts in 
Germany, and both vocally and in stage 
appearance she fills all the requirements of 
the Mozart operas to a remarkable degree. 

The second festival performance brought 
a novelty, namely, Christian Lahusen’s bal- 
let “The Shepherdess’ Wedding.” This 
work is a notable and on the whole suc- 
cessful attempt to awaken the old dance 
suite of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to new life. The action consists 
of a charming rococo scene in which shep- 
herdesses are gallantly wooed by _ shep- 
herds. Scenes of harmless lovemaking, 
painful separation, jealousy and, at last, 
permanent union through Cupid, the god 
of love, provides a series of merry diver- 
sions. The music holds to the old suite 
form throughout: overture, musette, pas- 
torale, menuet, gigue and rondo. The sin- 
gle pieces are brief, melodious, yet har- 
monically modern; and the scoring for 
orchestra is especially interesting inasmuch 
as it is wholly conceived as chamber music. 

This performance was followed by Boiel- 
dieu’s “Jean de Paris,” which is a special 
war-horse of the Leipsig Opera. Other fes- 
tival performances were “Rigoletto,” with 
Joseph Schwarz, of Berlin, in the title role, 
and Robert Hutt, also of the Berlin Opera, 
as the Duke; “Tiefland,” with Emil Schip- 
per, of Munich, as Sebastiano. Schipper’s 
voice is a phenomenon. It combines ex- 
traordinary strength with the highest de- 
; gree of vocal culture. For the compara 
tively small German theaters it seems almost too large; 
only in the gigantic opera houses of America could such 
a voice be properly appreciated, 


NEW 


REVOLUTION Stops FESTIVAL. 


The end of the fair was disturbed by the riots incident 
to the counter-revolutionary coup in Berlin, and these 
brought the festival plays to an unexpectedly sudden 
close. At present our musical life is absolutely dead, for 
with the unsafe conditions prevailing in Saxony no artist 
is willing to risk a journey. All Leipsic hopes, however, 
that this has been the last shock to which our artistic life 
is to be exposed, and that the improvement in the political 
conditions of the country will prove to be a lasting one. 

ALFRED ABER, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 


Franz Schreker Has His Friends as Well as Enemies— 
Zeiss to Leave Frankfort for Munich—Furt- 
wangler May Conduct Museum Concerts 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, March 31, 1920.—In spite of dif- 
ficult times and the proximity of the enemy, Frankfort has 
lost none of its importance as a musical center. The opera, 
to be sure, has not been able, since the war, to offer such 
a rich repertory of gala productions of Wagner, Mozart 
and Meyerbeer as of yore. On the other hand, Verdi, a 
few Strauss’ operas, Gluck’s “Alceste” and the lighter 
operas of Lortzing, Rossini, Boieldieu, Nicolai and others, 
have been given more often. The great event of the win- 
ter season was, however, ‘the production and first repre- 
sentation of Franz Schreker’s latest operatic work, “Der 
Schatzgraber” (“The Treasureseeker”), studied and per- 
formed with infinite care. It is dedicated to the town of 
Frankfort, where, as nowhere else, Schreker’s previous 
works have met with keen interest and appreciation, 

Schreker has until now written four operas, of which, 
previous to the “Schatzgraber,” “Die Gezeichneten” pre- 
sented in the winter of 1918, is of marked dramatic effect. 
The libretto of his fifth opera “Irrelohe” (“Wildfire”) has 
recently been read in Frankfort by the composer himself. 
In its opinions on this composer, the musical world is 
divided. into two camps. The opponents maintain that 
Schreker’s work has no lasting value; that the originality 
of his instrumentation lies in the sensual, seductive play of 
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color; that his melody is as worthless in invention as the 
bombastic fancy of his libretti. 

_ This seems to us immoderately exaggerated. Schreker 
is without doubt an eminent artist. It, like other artists, 
he has had to suffer much from his enemies, he could 
surely have found no better defender, no stronger pro- 
claimer of his genius than he found in the Frankfort 
critic, Paul Bekker, one of our most notable and mature 
musical writers. Bekker has taken the way that all critics 
take—and probably must take; he has become more and 
more subjective and one-sided, and his admiration of 
Schreker’s music caused him to underfate the worth and 
importance of other talents whose roads lay in other direc- 
tions. He has written articles on Schreker in which he as- 
serts that his last work, “Die Schatzgraber,” is the first 
realization of “grand opera” since Wagner’s “Tristan.” 

It is quite natural that an opponent of temperament, and 
as skilled in the use of his pen as Pfitzner (composer of 
“Der arme Heinrich” and the glorious “Palestrina,” which 
Frankfort has not yet had the pleasure of hearing), could 
not listen quietly to such exaggerations. He wrote an 
article against Paul Bekker and—as he names it—“his 
clique” in Frankfort, and doubtless much that he says is 
well meant and well expressed. But it is a pamphlet 
filled with hateful, base and regrettable attacks, so that 
Bekker’s excellent, strictly professional. and fair answer 
made the better impression, and—in a certain sense—was 
an admirable defense of his favorite composers, Schreker, 
Mahler, Schonberg, Busoni and Bruckner, in whom he sees 
the true exponents of musical development. 

Thus far, by the way, Frankfort’s enthusiasm for 
Schreker is only slightly shared by other German cities. 
“Die Gezeichneten” is still rarely produced; “Die Schatz- 
graber” only in Stuttgart. 

Notwithstanding the good names and the fine productions 
that outwardly have characterized the opera and concert 
season, both music and drama in Frankfort have recently 
had to face great difficulties in the problem of personality, 
both as regards the manager and the conductor. Privy 
Councillor Zeiss, the Intendant (or manager) of both opera 
and theater, possesses quite a special gift for organiza- 
tion, above all in drama. The theater has attained, during 
his short period of management, a preeminent position 
among the theaters of Germany. The opera, on the other 
hand, did not profit to the same extent from his activity, 
and there still remains considerable scope for improve- 
ment. 

In Munich, where the management of the National (for- 
merly Court) Theater has been in the hands of the actor 
Schwaneke, conditions have lately become unbearable, 
Zeiss, whose work at the Frankfort Stadt theater had at- 
tracted wide attention, was approached and offered ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions—so favorable that Frank- 
fort was unable to retain his services. In Munich Zeiss 
will be left ample time to devote himself more especially 
to the drama, for Bruno Walter, the conductor of the 
Opera, has already reorganized the operatic department 
there with superior intelligence. 

So it has come that Frankfort has lost its active leader 
both in opera and in drama, and thus far it is absolutely 
uncertain who will fill the important post. 


BrECHER AND THE OpERA AND Museum CONCERTS. 


The other difficulty, no less problematical, is the choice 
of a new conductor for the Opera and the Museum Con- 
certs. Old Kapellmeister Rottenberg, who has well stood 
the test of long years, possessing a high degree of rou- 
tine, after all lacks the enthusiasm that kindles—the ir- 
resistible magnetism of a young and strong artistic per- 
sonality. His associate, Gustav Brecher—a younger man, a 
true musician, a man of great intelligence, in short a per- 
sonality—has been hampered in the development of his 
strong individuality by the hardships of the war and the 
misery following in its wake. If Brecher had more fre- 
quently had an opportunity (as in his excellently polished 
representations of the “Nibelungen Ring” last Spring) of 
showing his individuality in Wagner operas, or in the 
preparation of modern works, he would surely have be- 
come better known and appreciated by the Frankfort pub- 
lic than is actually the case. 

Three notable creations that have taken place in Frank- 
fort under Brecher deserve mention: Busoni’s “Turandot” 
and “Arlecchino”’—little operas glowing with esprit and 
temperament—and “Fenimore and Gerda” by Frederick 
Delius, a dramatic version of Jens Peter Jacobsen’s novel 
“Niels Lyhne.” We hope that Brecher will find a greater 
field for his activity and the possibility for a more vigorous 
development of his special characteristics. 

One of the most talented of our youngest German con- 
ductors is Wilhelm Furtwangler, the son of the famous 
archeologist. He is still at Mannheim, but in spite of great 
difficulties it still seems probable that we shall succeed in 
winning him for our Museum Concerts, which have been 
conducted until now by Mengelberg, Dutchman and vir- 
tuoso, possessing in a marked degree the power of con- 
trolling masses of men, swayed more by intelligence than 
by feeling, less adapted to the classics than to modern 
music, a splendid interpreter of Mahler, Reger and 
Tschaikowsky. Mengelberg’s impending visit to America 
will preclude the continuation of his activities here. Furt- 
wangler is in many respects the very opposite. He is said 
to possess considerable talent as a composer, but as yet 
he has not permitted his works to be rendered in public. 
The question of the candidature for the post of conductor 
is not finally solved, for it seems as if Furtwangler fears 
the double duty at the opera and in the concert hall would 
leave him no time for his compositions. 

It was the chief merit of the Museum Concerts to have 
made us better acquainted with Mahler and Bruckner, 
whose comprehensive life work is unfortunately far too 
little known. On the other hand we were able to hear 
works of the older masters that hitherto were rarely 
played, such as the charming creations of Cherubini. 

Real events of the season were the recitals of the singers 
Hoffman-Onégin and Lindberg, and above all, that of 
young Adolf Busch, our greatest violinist) a worthy suc- 
cessor of Joathim and the possessor of a> wonderfully 
pure and vigorous musical talent. Most interesting, too, 
was a concert given by Herr and Frau Landshoff, of 
Munich. In contrast to the heavier and more massive 
art of Wagner, they have revived with success the old 
and more graceful bel canto of the Italians, 
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Society Fok THE CULTIVATION oF Music AND Drama, 


Finally, we must mention a most noteworthy undertak- 
ing, the “Society for the Cultivation of Music and 
Drama.” Its object is to secure for its members subscrip- 
tion performances from the ordinary repertory of the 
several theaters at considerably reduced prices—a most 
praiseworthy and democratic institution. In addition, it 
provides a series of chamber music evenings which Adolf 
Rebner with his string quartet fills with performances of 
almost entirely unknown works, including also many new 
and hitherto unavoidable compositions. 

I hope to be able in a later report to announce the solu- 
tion of the present difficulties and to introduce the names 
of new personalities whose task shall be to supply what is 
lacking in our musical life and wisely to foster its good 
traditions. HERMANN LISMANN. 

HAMBURG 
Von Hausegger, After Ten Years with the Philhar- 
monic, Will Undertake Artistic Direction of 
Munich Academy of Music, Gerhard Von 
Keussler Taking His Place in Ham- 
burg—Other News 

Hamburg, March 15, 1920.—The musical life of Ham- 
burg is undergoing an important change. Siegmund Von 
Hausegger, who has been, for ten years, conductor of the 
Philharmonic Concerts, as the successor of Max Fiedler, 
will leave Hamburg at the end of the season to undertake 
the artistic direction of the Munich Academy of Music. 
Gerhard Von Keussler takes his place in Hamburg. 

Hausegger has acclimated himself well and was very 
much respected in the foremost musical circles here, but all 
the while his artistic and intellectual interests continued to 
be associated with Munich, Although a really exceptional 
composer, he is not a born orchestral conductor, i, ¢., not 
a conductor of elegant gestures. His is, however, a per- 
sonality which, with almost fanatical energy and high in- 
telligence, overcomes lack of talent in any direction, His 
sympathies were somewhat one sided; the composers in- 
fluenced by Liszt and Wagner meant more to him than 
those who followed Schumann and Brahms. He showed 
no interest for Gustav Mahler’s symphonies, and the radi- 
cal modern composers he entirely ignored. His absence 
will be most felt when we think of his imposing, often 
genial, interpretations of Beethoven, Bruckner and Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

Wuo Keusster Is, 

Hausegger’s successor is not a conventional musical type. 
Keussler was born in Livonia as the son of a clergyman, 
grew up in Petrograd, and first studied natural sciences 
and then music and philosophy in Leipsic, where he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree. For fifteen years he had great 
success as a choral conductor in Prague, and on the 
strength of this received a call to Hamburg to lead the 
concerts of the Singakademie, a century old institution. 

The nature of his talents and his interests link him to 
the romanticists. In music he finds full expression for his 
personality through Bach or Handel, through Brahms’ 
“German Requiem” or Liszt’s “Legend of Saint Elizabeth,” 
or in his own compositions. 

At the centennial of the Singakademie this winter, one 
had an opportunity of hearing Keussler’s latest oratorio, 
“The Mother.” In the text of this the composer blended 
his own poetry with the sublimity of the gospels of the 
Psalms. Together with the motives of the sacred script 
he weaves his theme of human fate and the divinity of 
nature. All the musical factors—chorus, orchestra, and 
solo voices—are treated in an original way. Two requisites 
for the understanding of this unusual composition are 
imagination and active interest, because the conventional 
repetitions of themes and motives characteristic of the 
classical and romantic styles are wholly absent. When tak- 
ing into consideration the mere desire of being entertained, 
which draws so great a portion of the public, one must 
admit that Keussler maintains too constantly a strictly 
ascetic mood. But all the more convulsive is the effect 
of his dramatic power, when he expresses the culmination 
of human passion. The whole oratorio is of a genuinely 
delicate, ethereal beauty, and throughout breathes a spirit 
of nobility. 

These few words about Gerhard Keussler as a composer 
are all that can be said today. The future will show 
whether he also possesses the elastic and specific technic 
that are necessary to the orchestral conductor who would 
satisfy our very critical public. He will have a sharp 
competition, for many other energetic leaders are appear- 
ing on the orchestral horizon. -José Eibenschutz is one. 
He not only leads the very popular concerts of the Verein 
Hamburgischer Musikfreunde, but also a circle of sym- 
phony concerts. His temperament is in decided contrast 
to both Hausegger and Keussler. He is simple; he doesn’t 
brood, but trusts to his musical instincts, to inspiration, to 
his large routine and to his orchestra. His renderings 
show more temperament and pure joy of music than in- 
tellectual significance and culture. He is, however, al- 
ways sure of his effect on his audience. He has an easy 
enthusiasm for all that is new; in choosing pieces of Slavic 
origin—Tschaikowsky. Rachmaninoff, and Stravinsky—he 
follows the dictates of his blood. 

Brecuer, WoLFr AND POLLACK, 

Gustav Brecher, ‘Werner Wolff and Egon Pollack, too, 
give orchestral concerts “on their own.” Their normal 
function here is the conducting of operas; but it is easy to 
understand that these artists are drawn from the theater 
to the concert, representing a purer musical atmosphere. 
Brecher was for many years chief conductor at the Ham- 
burg Stadt-Theater, and is at present in the Frankfurt 
Opera House. Five times during the winter he gives 
proof of his loyalty to his old circle of admirers, and is 
always a welcome and inspiring guest. He has a peculiari- 
ty of dissecting his music under the microscope, but in 
spite of this habit his interpretations do not lack a certain 
vivacity and breadth of line. He recently gave us Strauss 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” and “Don Quixote,” as well as 
the first symphony of Mahler. 

Pollack (formerly with the Chicago Opera), as well as 
Wolff, are conductors of the Hamburg Stadt-Theater. 
Werner Wolff is the son of Hermann Wolff, the founder 
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of the well known concert agency. He is too intelligent 
and talented, as well as too earnest a musician, to have to 
make use of this influential connection. Egon Pollack is 
so well known in the United States that general comment 
is superfluous. In the concert hall he impresses by his 
great knowledge, his absolute mastery and the dramatic 
quality of his expression, 
Tue NIkIscH CONCERTS, 

But the focus of Hamburg’s musical interest, for some 
ten years, has been supplied by the concerts of the very 
genial, still young and fiery old master, Arthur Nikisch, 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra.” The difficulties 
of traveling at present make the trips with a whole or- 
chestra impossible. We are, however, looking forward to 
Nikisch concerts in May in the shape of a musical festival. 

R. M. H. 


COLOGNE 


High Prices Do Not Lessen Size of Audiences at Con- 
certs and Opera—Lothar Windsperger Gains New 
Notoriety as Composer—Many Soloists Heard 
—Strauss Opera Falls Flat, But 
D’Albert’s Is a Success 
Cologne, April 1, 1920.—Even the woeful times of gen 
eral unrest and privation have not been able to interfere 
considerably with the high state of art and culture in the 
Rhenish metropelis. A large portion of the inhabitants of 
Cologne possess a certain elasticity of temperament caused 
by a naturally rapid pulse and—without inquiring into the 
sources from which a certain part of the public draw their 
income—it is obvious that immensely high prices do not 
prevent the people from crowding into any sort of artis- 
tic performance. Everything is “sold out,” and this is in 
no small measure due to the fact that our English “occu- 

piers” contribute a strong contingent to every audience 
be it at the opera or in the concert halls. If, generally 
speaking, the German population has not succeeded in con- 
troverting Sarastro’s words: “Zur Liebe kann ich dich 
nicht zwingen,” it is nevertheless certain that German seri- 
ousness and artistic accomplishment has aroused the sym- 
pathy of many a British heart. 

A New WINDSPERGER, 

There is such a profusion of musica) activity that the 
reader must for the present be content with a repert of 
the chief items and the novelties. At the second of this 
season’s Giirzenich Concerts, Siegmund von Hausegger’s 
“Aufklange,” symphonic variations on the cradle song 
“Sleep, Darling, Sleep,” conducted by the composer, met 
with a well deserved success. A new composer, Lothar 
Windsperger, hitherto known only as the writer of chamber 
music of more or less value, presented himself for the 
first time with a concert overture in G, sub-titled “A 
Dance of Life.” Lacking a definite program, this work is 
intended to be a reflection of the philosophy which re- 
gards all wordly experiences as a dance of the divinity. 
Windsperger shows himself to be gifted with abundant 
temperament, yet entirely logical in the consiruction of 
his musical thought—a musical architect who commands 
all the means of musical expression and instrumentation. 
There is none too much original invention in this piece, 
but the andante, charmingly poetic in its content, is of 
real value. What he has to tell us is surely not free from 
rhetorical prose and fanfaronade, but—it all sounds well. 
In Prof. Abendroth, the chief conductor of the Giirzenich 
concerts, Windsperger found a congenial interpreter, and 
in the Girzenich Orchestra a most perfect instrument for 
the realization of his intentions. The public gave a hearty 
reception to his work. 

The principal place on the program of the fourth Giir- 
zenich concert was allotted to Alexander Scriabine’s sym 
phony in E major, with two vocal solos and final chorus. 
At the seventh concert Abendroth achieved an enormous 
success with Anton Bruckner’s eighth, a novelty for Col- 
ogne. Thanks to this conductor’s enthusiasm for Bruck- 
ner, the audience was able to luxuriate in a veritable bath 
of gorgeous and sweet scented sounds. A Cologne com- 
poser, Hermann Unger, achieved a real success with his 
“Hymn of Life” (words by C. Verhaeren in the German 
version of Stefan Zweig), for baritone voice, chorus, or- 
chestra and organ, at the eighth concert. The composer 
who has already gained considerable distinction with earlier 
works, gives evidence of unusual technical accomplish- 
ments, and a remarkable capability for the shaping of 
orchestral images. In the second part skilfully worked 
out choral parts combine with instrumental passages that 
are often most originally conceived and poetically ex- 
ecuted. Here without doubt, is a music maker whose fu- 
ture is full of rich promise. Unger and his work met 
with a favorable reception, which has found its echo in 
the widespread comment of the musical press. At the 
same concert another novelty, “Variations and Rondo” by 
Joseph Haas, had a well deserved success. 

Noteworthy features of the tenth and eleventh concerts 
were the first Cologne performance of a “Prelude to a 
Drama” by Franz Schreker; an “Apostatenmarsch” by R 
Siegel (words by Gottfried Keller) for male voices, chorus 
and orchestra; the “Bécklin Suite” by Max Reger, and two 
Eichendorff poems, composed by Ludwig Thuille and or- 
chestrated by Hermann Abendroth. The Giirzenich Or- 
chestra, following its leader with unbounded enthusiasm, 
succeeded in regaining its former high level, just as if 
there had not been the hardest of times intervening. 

Of the winter’s soloists throughout the most promi- 
nent were the singers Eva Bruhn, Maria Ivogiin, Emmi 
Leisner, Anna Kaempfert, Karl Erb, J. von Raatz-Brock- 
mann, Julius Gless, Fritz Krauss and Max Lipmann; the 
pianists, Vera Schapira, Celeste Chop-Groenevelt, Walter 
Kaufmann and Mitja Nikisch; the violinist, Eva Haupt- 
mann-Bernstein (daughter-in-law of the poet, Gerhart 
Hauptmann), Adolf Busch and Bram Eldering; the cellist, 
Emanuel Feuermann; the flutist, Emil Wehsener, and the 
organists, Franz Michalek and F. W. Franke. 

“Master Concerts.” 


Concerning the numerous concerts of chamber music hy 
Girzenich Quartet and by the Association of Friends of 
Chamber Music of Cologne, as well as the concerts of 
the Musical Society, the Municipal Popular Symphony 
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Concerts, the concerts of the Society of Musicians and the 
two recently formed choral bodies (Cologne People’s 
Chorus and People’s Orchestra of Cologne) 1 hope to re- 
port on another occasion. Mention may be made this time 
of the “Master Concerts” instituted some years ago by 
the Westdeutsche Konzertdirektion (H. Dubois), which 
has quickly achieved a leading position in this city. The 
six concerts of the season were entirely subscribed for, 
and artists like James and Frieda Kwast and Carl Fried- 
berg, singers like Paul Bender, Friedrich Brodersen, Karl 
kerb, Maria lvogiin, and Ilona Durigo (extremely well ac- 
companied by August von Othegraven) were subjects of 
enthusiastic admiration, 
Strauss Overs Fauts Fiat. 

A few words should be added about the Municipal 
Opera, which opens its season as early as August 31, 1919, 
with Wagner's “Tristan.” During September the house had 
to be closed for six days on account of a strike and recent- 
ly for one day during the Kapp-Liittwitz “Putsch.” Hope is 
strong that the season will not be interrupted again until 
its official close on July 1. Of newly studied standard 
works there are to be recorded Mozart's “Cosi fan tutte,” 
Cherubini’s “The Water Carrier,” Puccini’s “Tosca” and 
“Bohéme.” Richard Strauss’ “The Woman Without a 
Shadow” did not gain much success, which was due partly 
to the shortcomings of the book, but also to the muddle 
of instrumental noises which overshadow the undisputedly 
beautiful pages of the score. Director Rémond is to be 
credited for his highly intelligent stage management and 
the picturesque and grandiose mise-en-scéne, and Con- 
ductor Klemperer’s rendition of the score was above all 
criticism. 

The soloists, especially Sophie Wolf (Empress), Marie 
Poensgen (Nurse), Anna Scheffler (Barak's wife), Fried- 
rich Schorr (Barak) and Karl Schroder (Emperor) were 
excellent, and they earned hearty appreciation. It was the 
very apotheosis of stage art, but public opinion cast a long 
shadow upon the scene 

D’Acpert’s Opera SUCCEEDS. 

Unqualified was the success of Eugen d'Albert’s “The 
Dead Eyes,” an opera which held the interest of the au- 
dience on account of the action, the music and the repre- 
sentation. Whatever may be said against this work from 
a purely artistic point of view, there is something in it 
that grips. It is a triumph of stage craft and there is 
dramatic verve in every page. The work was conducted 
by Hermann Hans Wetzler, with refinement, taste and 
energy. The stage management was in the hands of Dahn, 
who succeeded in making the opera scenically effective. 
The success of this opera is a lasting one without doubt, 
although much depends upon the singer of the principal 
role, that of Myrtocle. In the Cologne production, Wanda 
Achsel fulfills its requirements in a high degree: a wholly 
charming, deeply moving figure, with nobly plastic ges- 
tures, and a voice that glows with rare beauty in all the 
modulations demanded by changing poetic mood. The 
roles of Arcesius and Galba are given with great: fidelity 
of nuance by Lyszewsky and Koch respectively, while Frau 
Grimm-Mittelmann fills that of Mary of Magdala with less 
success, On the whole the Opera House experienced with 


this premiére one of the great days of its career. 
Paut Hier. 


PARIS 


Maurice Ravel's Refusal of Government Decoration 
Causes Wide Comment—The Chailleys in South 
America—Symphony Concerts Coming to an 
End—Edith Mason’s Success 


Paris, April 10, 1920.—All Paris has turned its attention 
for a moment from the German aggressor and his march 
into the valley of the Ruhr to chatter over the refusal of 
Maurice Ravel to be decorated. The story has no doubt 
appeared in the American daily press, but details of it, its 
causes and effects, will interest readers of the Musicar 
Courier, 

To begin with it may be said, without fear of contradic- 
tion even from the conservatives, that Ravel is now, since 
the death of Debussy, considered the most important of 
French composers. He is the “white hope” of France. No 
one else is in sight who gives any promise of rivalling him 
in originality, audaciousness and sincere musicianship. He 
is, it must be added, somewhat of a mystery. What does 
he do? At what is he working? How does he spend his 
days? Mystery! He produces with extreme slowness, 
as do most of the “moderns,” and is averse to interviews, 
as is Dukas, and as was Debussy. 

Hence the suggestion that he refused the honor of 
being made Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur—if it is an 
honor, as some seem to doubt—for the sake of the ad- 
vertising he would get out of it may be set aside as with- 
out foundation. Mr, Ravel does not need any advertising. 
On the contrary, instead of having to “push” his works, 
his every new composition is awaited with feverish impa- 
tience and taken up as quickly as it appears. 

The fact is that this whole business would never have 
received the publicity it has had it not been for the well 
meaning interference of a friend of the composer and the 
carelessness of those who have the matter of decorations 
in charge. For it is a rule that the recipient of such honors 
must signify in writing his willingness to accept the deco- 
ration before it is acted upon. This formality was omit- 
ted, for what reason does not appear. At all events, in- 
stead of Mr. Ravel having been given the opportunity to 
refuse thé decoration before it was bestowed upon ng 
in which case his refusal might never have become public, 
he knew nothing of it until the matter was settled and the 
decree passed upon. 

The whole thing is all the more ve rele as the com- 





puser is known (or rumored) to have refused this very 
decoration more than ten years ago. However that may 
be, a decree signed by Poincaré and Leon Berard made 
him a Chevalier. A second decree, signed this time by 
Deschanel and Horrorat, unhorsed him, this second decree 
being issued in response to a telegram which he sent 
from Switzerland, where he is said to be at work on a 
ballet which may be heard at the Opéra in the near future. 
(In France one takes these announcements of new works 
with a grain of salt, for works are frequently advertised 
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on the prospectus of the season which the composer has 
not even commenced, as, for instance, the two operas by 
Debussy based on stories by Poe, which were advertised 
for the season of the a-Comique about ten years ago, 
although the composer left, at his death, only a few scat- 
tered pages.) 

However that may be, Mr. Ravel is certainly in Switzer- 
land, whence he wired his refusal of the honors that were 
thrust upon him. What were the alleged “personal reasons” 
that led to this refusal? It appears that it is a “matter 
of principle” with him. Why? Since it is the custom in 
France to distribute decorations, what harm could be done 
to Mr. Ravel by having the cross wished upon him? Is 
it because the same honor is conferred upon so many to 
whom honor is certainly not due—to people with a-“pull,” 
with friends at court who are able to put the thing over 
for them, to use a vulgar phrase for a vulgar act? Does 
Mr. Ravel feel that he is soiled by contact with this com- 
mon herd of cross bearers? Nobody knows! Everybody 
here is guessing! The thing for which many a musician 
would give his eye teeth Mr. Ravel scornfully (?) refuses 
for “matters of principle.” 

I only repeat the common talk of musicians here, Per- 
sonally I have no opinion to offer. | may suggest, how- 
ever, that this coincides with the refusal of certain mili- 
tary officers both in France and America to accept any 
decorations of any sort, either because they (the decora- 
tions) were politically tainted or because “no man needs a 
decoration for merely doing his duty.” 

But is there not also another side to this matter? Is 
it not possible that some men of less energy and talent 
would be tempted to rest on their laurels after being deco- 
rated through the aid of the machinations of their friends? 
Is not every artist better off and more likely to produce 
work of real value if there are no expectations of any 
returns except those derivable directly from the work 
itself and depending solely upon the extent of its merit? 
It seems possible that some considerations of this kind 
have influenced Mr. Ravel in his determination not to be 
decorated. It may, however, be merely his modernism, or 
radicalism, or whatever you may call it, which has drawn 
him away from tradition musically and perhaps influences 
him in other ways as well. 

After all, it is a matter of supreme unimportance. The 
question for us, and for France as well, is whether Ravel 
will continue to produce interesting music or not. All 
other considerations are secondary, and the moment he 
ceases to produce he will cease a heard from, whether 
he refuses decorations are not. 

Tue CHAILLEYs In SouTH AMERICA, 


Two years ago Marcel Chailley, the well known Parisian 
violinist, was delegated by the French Government to go 
to Brazil for the purpose of making known there French 
music and French musicians. When he left Paris he had 
no instructions except to go and find out what could be 
done. Arriving in Rio, he discovered that conditions 
seemed favorable to the amicable reception of himself and 
his associates, whereupon he wired home for his wife and 
the quartet to join him. 

Under the name of the Société Francaise de Musique de 
Chambre this organization, consisting of Marcel Chailley, 
first violin; D. Guilevitch, second violin; Leon Pascal, 
viola; Jean Veyron, cello, and Mme, Chailley-Richez, piano, 
gave a series of successful concerts in South America 
and were warmly received. They were the first organiza- 
tion of the kind from France to visit South America. 
During the months of December, 1918, and January and 
February, 1919, they gave many concerts (mentioned in 
the Musica Courter at. the time) and the press notices, 
copies of which I have before me, indicate that their art 
was appreciated at its true worth. Especially ‘is men- 
tioned the ensemble directed by Mr. Chailley and the 
splendid pianistic accomplishments of Mme. Chailley- 
Richez. These artists have now resumed their life in Paris 
and have given a number of interesting concerts this season 
both in Paris and in the provinces. 


SympHony Concerts CoMING To AN Enp. 


The concert seasons of the symphony orchestras are 
coming to an end and none will be more regretted than the 
Concerts Pasdeloup heard three times a week at the Cirque 
d’Hiver, an auditorium historically interesting owing to 
the fact that many “first renditions” have been given 
within its walls. These concerts are now directed by 
Rhéné-Baton. On April 4 the program was as follows: 
Pastoral symphony, Beethoven; “Hispania,” Cassado, Mr. 
Montoriol-Tarres at the piano; “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; 
“Andaluza,” De Falla. second rhapsody, Liszt, Mr. Mon- 
toriol-Tarres; overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz. 

Mr. Montoriol-Tarres proved to be an excellent artist 
with an exceedingly attractive personality and admirable 
lack of affectation. He possesses a crisp, clear touch, and 
simplicity of expression that won much favor both with 
the public and the critics. The “Andaluza,” for piano 
alone, is an attractive piece which should become a recital 
favorite. The other Spanish offering, the “Hispania” of 
Cassado, hardly comes up to our idea of the brightness 
and gaiety of Spain. Perhaps we are wrong. ost of 
the Spanish music we know is by composers of other 
nationalities—Bizet, Debussy, Wolf, Moszkowski, Chabrier, 
Ravel, to mention a few names which come to mind. The 
Spain of Cassado is another Spain, rather sombre, a little 
sad in spots, heavy, languid. Perhaps that is the true Spain. 


CHABRIER AND DuKAs 


On April 8 there was a lecture-concert, one of the regu- 
lar series, the subjects — on this occasion Chabrier 
and Dukas and the lecturer Vincent d’Indy, who was also 
the pianist of the afternoon. The ogre: Overture to 
“Gwendoline,” “Sous Bois,” “Bour antastique,” “Pay- 
sage,” “Melancholie,” “Scherzo-Valse” by Chabrier, “La 
Peri,” “L’Apprenti Sorcier” by Dukas. 

Chabrier is undoubtedly the father of the modern 
French school, but his work is very uneven, and there are 
only occasional touches of what we now recognize as 
modernism. He ed invention. However, his ra, 
“Gwendoline,” is interesting and it is rather surprising 
that it is. so rarely heard. As for Dukas, he is one of those 
mysteries of which the modern world of music is so re- 
plete. A sort of “one work composer.” With all his tal- 
bat brilliant technic he does fg seem rag 

ears have passed since anything of importance come 
from his pen. Why? It has been suggested that the 
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effort of writing in the modern mode is so great that many 


composers weary of it, and the reason given, that this 
mode is not the uatural mode of these céunpoesrs, 
though it will, perhaps, be the natural mode of the next 
generation. This sounds reasonable énough. However, it is 
certainly regrettable that Dukas does not give us some 
new works, 
Mme. ScuyeLperur Gives Concrer. 

April 8 at the Salle Gaveau, a concert was given by Mme. 
Dagny Schjelderup, of Christiania, an opera and lieder 
singer, pupil of Materna, Gulbranson and Mrs. Edward 
Grieg. She gave a program of Scandinavian and Finnish 
music that proved to be interesting, and demonstrated her 
excellence as a vocal artist. 

Paris Hears “Le Sauterior” 


“Le Sauteriot,” an opera by. Sylvio Lazzari, had its 
French premiére at the Opéra-Comique this week, inter- 
preted by Mmes. Brothier and Raveau, MM. Lapelletrie, 
Azema, Audoin and Lafont, with Lithuanian dances in 
the second act by Sonia Pavloff and the ballet. This work 
having already been given in America, no detailed com- 
ment need be made here. The story, as will be remem- 
bered, deals with the self-sacrifice of a girl who kills her- 
self in the belief that her death will save the life of her 
foster mother. The whole tale is gloomy and is not much 
remeres by the village scenes and dances which give local 
color, 

Lazzari seems to love gloomy tales, his former opera, 
“La Lepreuse,” being hardly more gay than this one. 
That is all very well. Puccini has a similar taste, for cer- 
tainly “Madame Butterfly,” “La Tosca” and “La Bohéme” 
are not exactly joyous. But Lazzari seems uncertain of 
himself in the matter of the musical setting. He seems to 
hesitate between frank Wagnerianism and the more melo- 
dic style of France and Italy. It is as if his natural style 
were rather symphonically dramatic than lyrical, and that, 
from time to time, he bethought himself that it would be 
well to write an occasional aria for the sake of his public. 
But he lacks melodic invention, and his arias are not of 
the sort that live on concert programs. 

All of which brings me to the thought that I have 
often heard expressed: that few modern composers write 
in their own natural style. Few of them sing spontaneous- 
ly without striving to astonish, to be modern, to live up to 
their times. It is a pity. One has the feeling of living 
always ahead of the point of actual evolution which music 
has reached in our epoch. It is forever the music of the 
future, or some composer’s guess at what it will be when 
it arrives. A little spontaneity now and then would not 
be out of place. 

Epira Mason’s Continuep Success. 


Edith Mason, who has already become well known in 

Paris by her frequent appearances here, was heard again 
at the Opéra on April 9 as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” supported 
by Duclos as Rigoletto and Lafitte as the Duke. She 
scored an immense success both by the beauty of her 
voice and her strong dramatic acting. She is recognized 
here as an artist of the highest class. The only single 
criticism that has been made is that, in declamatory or 
spoken passages, she shows a slight accent, an accent which 
disappears entirely in lyric passages. Her Gilda was 
sung in Italian—and conducted by an Italian conductor, 
Arturo Vigna—while the rest of the cast sang in French, 
a rather polyglot affair but similar to what I have often 
heard in Germany when Italian artists appeared there 
in guest performances, There was never any comment 
in Germany: Why should there be here? 
The old story, no doubt, of the French and their “beau- 
tiful” language that they do so hate to hear garbled by 
the outlandish foreigner! After all, is not this question 
of yy singing or in opera of minor importance? 
Opera in English or opera in French or opera in Italian, 
or German, or any other language, what difference does 
it make? A certain uniformity is desirable, no doubt, and 
it would be stupid for a French artist to sing Italian in 
France. But when an artist is a guest should it be ex- 
pected that her roles be sung in French invariably? Rather 
impossible, when you come to think of it. For the same 
plan carried out by itinerant artists of international repute 
would require them to sing in Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Swedish, Polish, Russian and Hottentot, whereby the ab- 
surdity at once becomes evident. 

; Ertx Satie’s “Furniture” Music. 

Erik Satie, the “modern,” has invented something new. 
He calls it “musique d’ameublement,” which means music 
as a piece of furniture. That is to say, music which has 
no greater significance than a piece of furniture or a pic- 
ture on the wall. However artistic the furnishings of 
your home may be, they do not occupy your whole atten- 
tion. Sometimes you are not conscious of them at all. 
Thus this new sort of music. Or is it new? Are we con- 
scious of the average café music, except when it makes so 
much noise we cannot talk? The only new feature in 
Erik Satie’s “furniture music” is that it is to consist of © 
themes that are to be repeated over and over again ad in- 
finitum or ad nauseam. What next? 

WAGNER Boominc, 

The Wagner boom here is causing all sorts of comment. 
Most of it of the usual French sort which ends up with the 
question: Is there not some French music just as good, 
etc.? However, it has become evident, even to the most 
patriotic, that there is not; also, that even the French pub- 
lic will forget its hatred of all thi German in its de- 
sire to get its money’s worth when it buys a ticket for a 
concert. - The opera giving no Wagner at present, the or- 
chestras of Paris are reaping the harvest. In fact, I be- 
lieve they have found this a sure means of making up a 
deficit. ere is certainly no question of the fact that a 
Wagner program draws larger audiences than the music 
of any other composer, whether French or foreign. The 
— . — Berlioz on he = wd ng French Wag- 
ner a ignominiously,. ic, here else- 
— knows ee te wants. ree fies § 
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pretty near the whole of Wagner in sections at the con- 
certs and none at all where it belongs, at the opera? That, 
indeed, is a mystery. Not that Wagner was ever very well 
given here at the Opera or, strange to say, so tremendous- 
ly popular. The inordinate length of it and its interfer- 
ence with French customs were against it. Still, it was 
given as it should be given, in its original form, Better 
that way with substantial cuts, than uncut in concert. 


Concerts. 


The Association Chorale de Paris, under the direction 
of Inghelbrecht, gave a concert last week devoted to works 
of Haydn, Palestrina, Bach, Rameau and Mozart, whose 
“Coronation Mass” was given a most excellent rendition. 
This was the first performance of this work in Paris, and 
it was | pomeogpear ys | received. The soloists were 
Suzanne Laugee and Edith Lassalle and MM. Dumont 
and Gimberteau. 

Louis Wins and George Dandelot gave an interesting 
concert of sonatas for violin and piano on April 10 at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs including works by Bach, Handel 
and Mozart. These young artists of talent have but re- 
cently returned from a successful tour of France. They 
pdéssess vigor, technical skill and genuine musicianship that 
should make for them a secure position among French 
artists, 

DANDELOT, AUTHOR-MANAGER. 


_ A. Dandelot, one of the best known and longest estab- 
lished concert ‘managers here, revealed himself to me re- 
cently as*a writer with a considerable number of volumes 
to his credit. A modest man he certainly is, for I have 
known him now these ten years and he never before men- 
tioned his literary doings. Indeed, it was quite by acci- 
dent that I discovered it. Seeing a biography of Gounod 
on his table with his name on it as author, I asked for 
further information. I learned that this Gounod biography 
was written in collaboration with the noted musicograph, 
J. G. Prudhomme. It is a large and complete work in 
two volumes, thoroughly authentic and documentary, a 
valuable work of reference as well as being interesting 
reading. Mr, Dandelot has also written a history of the 
Société de Concerts du Conservatoire, that is to say, the 
famous orchestra of the French National Conservatory, 
not an orchestra of students, as the name might suggest, 
but the leading symphony orchestra of the French capital. 
There is also a ‘Résumé d’Histoire de la Musique,” a 
short analytical historical work including the modern 
French school. 

Mr. Dandelot is now preparing a biography of Saint- 
Saéns which should prove of immense interest. How he 
accomplishes all this in addition to managing a host of 
foreign artists in Paris, and French artists touring 
throughout Europe, is a mystery. Certainly it speaks well 
for his energy and perseverance as well as for his musical 
learning. 

, Orrice Musicar FRAncats. 


A valuable work is being accomplished by the Office 
Musical Francais, founded by Le .Guide du Concert. Le 
Guide du Concert is a magazine which gives the programs 
of all the important concerts given in Paris and furnishes 
extremely valuable notes of the pieces given, especially 
of new or foreign composers and artists. The Office 
Musical Francais is an association for the management of 
concerts, and it has established a concert series known as 
“l’Oeuvre inedite” (unpublished works or newly published 
works), being a series of concerts the programs of which 
consist oe of new compositions, mostly by French 
composers, although there is no rule against the inclusion 
of foreign works if they are forthcoming. Twelve con- 
certs have so far been given and two more are scheduled 
for the near future, of which detained accounts will be 
given at that time. 

Conversation with Gabriel Bender, the director of these 
concerts and editor of the Guide du Concert, developed 
the fact that French composers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to get their works either published or performed— 
a fact that will astonish us Americans, as we have always 
thought that we were the only poor, downtrodden, neglect- 
ed composers on earth. You see, there are others! 

I asked Mr. Bender if this plan had brought to light any 
composers or compositions of real value. His answer 
seemed to me rather evasive. At all events, he mentioned 
no names. I expect the truth is, here as elsewhere, that 
the real talent comes to light without any assistance. I 
very much doubt if, in the whole history of art, a real 
talent has failed to be recognized, if not by the public, at 
least by a chosen few. We all like to imagine hidden 
jewels, especially in this dull time, but it is doubtful if 
there are any. Howéter, that does not lessen the value of 
this work, which, among other things, gives a composer an 
opportunity to feel the reaction of the public to his work, 
an experience which awakens self criticism as nothing else 
will ‘do. F. P. 





Violinist Receives an Ovation from Capacity House— 
Last Augusteo Orchestral Concerts “Not So Good” 
—Guarmeri as a Wagner Conductor—At 
the Teatro Costanzi 


Rome, March 25, 1920.—The last Augusteo orchestral 
concerts were directed by Oskar Nedbal, an excellent all- 
round conductor who, being a Czecho-Slovak, gave us an 
entire Czecho-Slovak program, Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony, Suk’s serenade for strings and Smetana’s “V1- 
tava.” e directed a second concert with the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture, Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” overture and the Techaikow sky “Pa- 
thetic” symphony. Although directing very well, he did 
not seem we so much at home as in the music of his 
native land. 


Vecsey Comes Bacx. 


The great success of the season after Toscanini was 
Ferenz von Vecsey, the violinist. He was welcomed with 
extraordinary cordiality. After the Beethoven concerto, 
played with purity of style and tone, he received an 
ovation, while after the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor 
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the whole public was delirious. He was recalled innumera- 
ble times and when finally he came back with his violin 
the demonstration of the public knew no end. He ease 
at least six encores. At the second concert the frenzy 
was still greater. He played ten encores. The lights had 
to be put out, cr the public would have remained, I be- 
lieve (it was nearly 9 o'clock and the concert began at 
5:30), until midnight. He played to cape Zeta and 
the same thing occurred as for Toscanini, g lines of 
people waited for the box office to open, and after two 
hours all was sold out, seats had to be added everywhere. 
One could hardly move about. Both concerts were equally 
crowded. People went wild, waving handkerchiefs, hats, 
throwing flowers, surrounding him and trying to touch 
his hand. Such enthusiasm te not been seen in many 
a year! On March 29 he comes back, but at the Cos- 
tanzi, for one concert only. It is useless to enumerate 
his merits, as he is so well known in America. I could 
not say anything new excépt perhaps that his legato and 
the sentiment and passion with which he plays are far 
superior to what they were formerly. His violin sings 
as no singer on any stage sings! 


GUARNIERI AS A WAGNER CONDUCTOR. 
Antonio Guarmeri is another artist who has caused great 


‘enthusiasm by his intense interpretation of the two Wagner 


numbers on the program—Isolde’s “Love Death” and the 
“Taunhauser” overture. Never has conductor moved 
his hearers more than Guarmeri did in the “Love Death,” 
People were actually moved to tears. The orchestra itself 
was also moved, and the result was such playing as had 
never been heard here. Such fusion, such passion, such 
tenderness, such magnetism as emanate from Guarmeri is 
really extraordinary. The ovation he received not only 
from the public, but from the orchestra which sprang up 
as one man and shouted its bravos and plaudits, was 
truly moving. 
Iraty’s MASTER ORGANIST. 


On Wednesday last, Marco Enrico Bossi, director of 
Santa Cecilia, gave his concert, the program being entirely 
for organ. A master program and a master organist, he 
is the greatest organist of Italy and a splendid player, 
obtaining the most delicate effects. One could hardly 
imagine that it was the immense organ of the Augusteo 
he was playing. His own compositions were very much 
appreciated. Bossi has been commissioned to write the 
music for the Raphael commemoration on April 6, on 
which occasion there will be many festivities. 


Rome Concerts. 


At Santa Cecilia every Friday there are concerts. One 
was given by a young boy pianist, Gualtiero Volterra, who 
played an elaborate program with some good technic and 
good expression. Another was given by Manuelita de 
Andagua-Andolfi, also a good pianist, who played a diffi- 
cult program, acquitting herself with honor. 

The “La Lazio” society celebrated its fiftieth concert. 
The charming and delightful violinist, Maria Flori, who 
took part in all fifty concerts, played and was awarded a 
gold medal and heaps of beautiful flowers. She is one of 
the most attractive violinists of Italy. 

The Society for Promotion of Belgian Music in Italy 
(and vice versa) has begun a series of concerts in one 
of the -halls of the old Palazzo di Venezia, once the 
sumptuous seat of the Austrian Embassy to the Pope, 
Austrian property now belonging to Italy. This society 
is under the presidency of Mme. L. de Gerlache, a 
Belgian. 

At the Filarmonica, Marco Enrico Bossi gave a con- 
cert of his own music. It was a success. t the same 
hall Professor Christiani, an able and distinguished pian- 
ist and teacher, and Oskar Zuccarini, first violin of the 
Augusteo Orchestra are giving a series of recitals devoted 
exclusively to the Beethoven sonatas. The hall is literally 
crowded and the two artists, who are specially adapted 
to that style of music, which they render to perfection, 
are applauded by the highly appreciative audiences. 

At THe TEATRO COSTANZI. 


The old routine operas succeed each other with mediocre 
casts. The last was “Andre Chenier” with the tenor De 
Muro. He did sing the improviso in the first act glori- 
ously, but as the opera proceeded his power waned, owing 
to the forcing of a most beautiful voice. The rest of 
the cast spoiled everything. The orchestra was fine under 
Vitale, and he certainly deserved the curtain calls. Puc- 
cini’s trypitch was given again, but with very little suc- 
cess. He was present but his presence did not warm the 
audience. 

THe Lyceum. 


At the Ladies’ Lyceum interesting lectures are suc- 
ceeding one another, sometimes with music, sometimes 
without. Concerts also take place. Signora Nella Rivalta 
sang an interesting program of modern music with good 
intentions, but a voice which did not respond to her inten- 
tions. Signorina Sartori played some selections by Gran- 
ados, Albeniz, etc. On Saturday Palestrina’s “Stabat 
Mater” is to be performed there. 

At all these concerts a grand piano by the new Italian 
piano manufactory is used. Not much can be said in 
praise of its tone qualities or resonarice, especially in the 
upper register. 

Notes. 


At the Pantheon there was performed a new requiem 
mass by Lo Boezio—beautiful music, beautifully executed 
—written for the commemoration of the death of King 
Humbert. The public was admitted by invitation to the 
final rehearsal. 

Jenny Sadero, the popular interpreter of folk-lore, after 
wiving a splendid hearing of some new songs she has 
lately found and picked up among the peasants, has left 
for Paris where she will sing in some concerts. From 
there she goes to: London. 

An important revival took place of Rossini’s “La Cener- 
entola” (Cinderella) composed after the “Barber.” Ros- 
sini in this opera repeats himself rather too much. In 
many parts the music is identical with the “Barber,” but 
as a whole it cannot rival that chef-d’euvre. It is inter- 
esting to note that not less than ten composers have pro- 
duced operas on this same subject. D. p. 
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“What appeals to me most is the tone qual- 
ity, which I can compare to nothing else but a 
fine Italian Violin. This tone quality is abso- 
lutely individual, so much so that the trained 
ear can unfailingly pick out a Baldwin from 
any number of other makes. The Baldwin 
tone is so pliable that it lends itself to the 
finest gradings of shading, which makes it the 
Piano par excellence for poetic interpretation. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations for your 
unparalleled achievement in the Piano-maker’s 
Art.” 
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The organization of the house of Baldwin, 
with its artistic achievements, unlimited re- 
sources, complete factories and fair dealing, 
unite for satisfactory and profitable relations 
between manufacturer, dealer and patron. 

Thoroughly modern factory economies as- 
sure the best possible results at the least cost 
for the Baldwin Company product. The un- 
failing uniformity of excellence of the same 
enables the Baldwin dealer to guarantee his 
instruments with confidence. 

Everything that a dealer needs in order to 
push his business actively and aggressively is 
here combined. Write for interesting facts. 
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SIDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Verbrugghen May Leave for America—Much Work 
and Too Little Play the Reason—Future of State 
Orchestra a Question—Excitement Pre- 
vails at Sydney 





Sydney, N. S, W., March 15, 1920.—Henri Verbrugghen, 
the first Director of State Conservatorium, founder and 
conductor of our State Orchestra and chief teacher 
of the musical mind of Australia, may leave us shortly 
and go to America. He has received some offers from 
your side, the last quite recently. And although he would 
at the present time dislike to leave his work here unfin- 
ished and sever the associations he has made in his five 


years of strenuous work, turning his back forever on all 
the great things he has accomplished and all the admirers 
he has gathered round his standard, there are many rea- 
sons to tempt him away, the chief of these being that in 
America he would have a wider field and be nearer to the 
great European musical centers. But if he does not go 
to America, the probabilities are that he will shortly sever 
his connection with the Conservatorium and that the State 


Orchestra will be freed from Government control and 
taken over by private enterprise, with Mr, Verbrugghen 
as its conductor and the chief inspirer of its activities 


and its mission, 
Turmow or ELections. 

At the present time of writing the city is in a great state 
of ferment and excitement. The State is in travail of 
elections and politicians are holding their meetings at 
street corners and scouring broadcast over the country, 
each trying to make the people believe that he is the man 
and his the party, and that all other men and parties are 
the dark spirits of evil, the return of whom will mean the 
ruin of State, home and empire. But although the cir 
cumstances are most exceptional, the first trial here of 
proportional voting, with 313 candidates for twenty-four 
electorates, ninety to be elected, and eight parties with 
fifty-eight “unclassifieds,” all the bother and turmoil are 
not because of the elections In truth, there seems to be 
unusually little interest in the matter. And judging by 
the small number round the speakers in the suburbs o’ 
nights, the man in the street is not bothering himself 
much, even though he knows there will be a ferce strug- 
gle when polling day arrives and that the most extraordi- 
nary things may happen politically when the leaves of the 
judgment book unfold and the ninety elect are sifted from 


the 223 unelect. Rier in THE Lute. 

No! All the trouble and turmoil are about Mr. Ver- 
At present the city is sharply divided into two 
Verbrugghenites and the anti-Verbrugghenites, 
almost equaling the Gluckists and Piccinists camps in 
Paris in olden times. For, indeed, there has been a rift 
in the lute and things between Mr. Verbrugghen and the 
Government have not for quite a long time been exactly 
of the happy family type. There has been no open rup- 
ture, neither has there been a severance of diplomatic re- 
lationships. But Mr. Verbrugghen has dared to come out 
in the open and ask a fee for each of the concerts of 
the State Orchestra and for his services as conductor. 
This is work that he has been doing for five years for 
nothing. First there was the orchestra composed of the 
best material he could find, which gave a few concerts 
during the early period of Mr. Verbrugghen’s work here. 
Then there was the Conservatorium Orchestra, composed of 
professors of orchestral instruments at the conservatorium, 
outside professional players from the theaters and ad- 
vanced students at the conservatorium; and lastly, there 
was the State Orchestra, reorganized from the Conserva- 
torium Orchestra. Nearly 100 concerts were given in Syd- 
ney alone last year, and these returned a handsome profit. 
Then there were the Melbourne and Adelaide concerts 
and the trip to New Zealand from which the orchestra 
has just returned, these seasons also showing a handsome 
profit. And for all this careful training of quite raw ma- 
terial in the first place, and for all the conducting and re- 
hearsals, Mr. Verbrugghen has received not one penny, 
not even a present from the Government. He receives 
the magnificent sum of $6,250 per year for his services as 
Director of the State Conservatorium, That is all. Any- 
thing he has done outside his duties as head of the con- 
servatorium has been gratefully accepted by the authori- 
ties. 


brugghen 
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PARTING OF THE Ways. 
But mere thanks are not profitable things and Mr, Ver- 
brugghen feels that he can no longer go on making money 
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for the Consolidated Revenue for nothing. Therefore he 
asks $125 for each concert*he conducts. The unmusical man 
in the street stands amazed at the effrontery of a mere 
musician asking a fee for his work that a barrister in a 
fair way of practice would turn up his nose at for a brief. 
Friends meeting each other in the street enter into an ar- 
gument on the subject and part enemies. Strangers to 
one another argue the question on trams, trains and ferry 
boats coming into the city in the morning, and they renew 
the argument when returning to the bosoms of their 
families at night. There is no peace anywhere, and Mr. 
Verbrugghen and his claims are the subject of fierce con- 
troversy. Meanwhile, the Government does nothing but 
promise to look into the matter. 
OFFER FROM AMERICA, 

Before he went to New Zealand at the beginning of 
the year Mr, Verbrugghen, his nerves strained to the 
breaking point, addressed the great audience at the Town 
Hall at the conclusion of the program of the final con- 
cert of the season and said that he was no longer pre- 
pared te work for nothing. He had made a proposition 
to the Government and expected an answer before he re- 
turned from New Zealand. But what was in a name after 
all? He assured them that if they did not have the State 
Orchestra they would have the same body of artists under 
private control. 

When he returned from New Zealand, he found a cable 
awaiting him offering him the conductorship of a new 
orchestra that is being formed in Indianapolis, U. S. A., 
at a salary of $20,000 per year for a seven months’ season 
on a five years’ contract. But I don’t think Mr. Ver- 
brugghen will be allowed to go. There are three offers 
from private enterprises to guarantee the orchestra and 
accept full financial responsibility for it, and there is also 
a movement to convert it into an Australasian, Ltd., or- 
chestra. If the orchestra is released from State control 
and Mr. Verbrugghen appointed its conductor, the prob- 
abilities are that he will resign the directorship of the 
conservatorium, which would be a real calamity in the 
present stage of its existence and to the educational out- 
look of New South Wales. Those who are true lovers 
of art and are concerned in its progress hope that after 
the elections, whatever Government gets into power will 
do the right thing and retain Mr. Verbrugghen’s services 
to the country. 

Why should it not? Mr. Verbrugghen has made the 
orchestra a paying proposition. He tells me he is willing 
to make sacrifices to stay here. But he will not accept 
even twice the amount he is receiving now as director 
of the conservatorium. What the outcome of it all will be I 
shall record for the Musica, Courier readers in due time. 

GRIFFEN Fo rey. 


VIENNA 


Foreign Names Now Prominent en All Musical Pro- 
grams—Franz Schalk’s Personal Success as Con- 
ductor of Opera—Volksoper Takes on New Life 
Under Weingartner—Two Orchestras 
Combine—Furtwingler’s Popularity— 
Choral Organizations Busy—State 
Opera Continues 
[Ludwig Karpath, the writer of the following article, 
is one of the leading musical personalities of Vienna, a 
close friend of Strauss, and probably the best informed 
musical journalist in Austria. He is the music critic of 
the Neues Wiener Tageblatt and the author of several 
widely read volumes, including “Siegfried Wagner als 
Mensch und Kiinstler” (1902), “Zu den Briefen R. Wag- 
ners an eine Putzmacherin” (1906), and “R. Wagner 
der Schuldenmacher” (1914). During the earlier years 
of his career he was active as a singer and even visited 
the United States as a member of the National Opera 
Company in 1886-88. He is a native of Budapest and a 
graduate of the conservatory there.—Editor’s Note.] 
Vienna, April 7, 1920.—In order to describe our musical 
situation it is necessary to take a wide sweep backward. 
During the war we made music after a fashion; quantita- 
tively more than in peace times, for the usual concert 
givers were supplemented by the ‘elements filled with pa- 
triotic spleen, which pursued us like grasshoppers and were 
not to be dodged, for every attempt to dodge them would 
have branded one as a traitor to one’s country. At the 
beginning, the Frenchmen, Englishmen and Russians were 
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OSCAR FRIED, 


A leading figure in Vienna’s musical life who is recognized 


who will 
Vienna 


as the leading Mahler exponent in Vienna and 
probably succeed Franz Schreker as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Chorus, 


excluded, and, of course, when Italy entered the fray 
Italians fared similarly—much to the chagrin of the 
Vienna public, which, with the exception of a few hurrah- 
patriots, under no circumstances desires to have national 
viewpoints emphasized in matters of art. 

Hence, long before the war was ended, the foreigners— 
including the living—began to return, and when the dé- 
bacle came there was no holding back; the sadly missed 
and longingly expected names turned up at double quick 
on all our concert programs. I consider this worth men- 
tioning in order to show that basically there was never any 
hate or enmity in Vienna. 

Artistically we were somewhat down at the heels, it is 
true; but that is a circumstance which is not entirely to 
be ascribed to the war, although the war contributed to it 
in no inconsiderable measure. Even before the war one 
sought means to improve conditions. Thus, during the 
summer of the fateful year 1918 a new general Intendant 
(director) was found for the Vienna court theaters in the 
person of Baron Andrian, a diplomat who, as the grand- 
son of Meyerbeer, possessed considerable musical knowl- 
edge. His first duty was to remove the manager of the 
Opera, Hans Grégor, who, although a good business man, 
gave little evidence of artistic talent or ability. ~ Andrian 
-pproached Richard Strauss, who accepted the proposal to 
become artistic head of the Vienna Hofoper with en- 
thusiasm. Since, however, he wanted to be active only 
six months out of the year, he made it a condition that 
Franz Schalk, the long serving and deserving conductor 
of the opera, should be associated with him as codirector. 
It is noteworthy that this fundamental change in the 
management of the venerable art institution came syn- 
chronously with the political revolution of the fall of 
1918, 

Grécor Steps Ovt. 

This was not accomplished without difficulty, for Grégor 
tried to use the confusion for the purpose of solidifying 
his position, although without success. Here, as every- 
where in Germany, eee wnere m Germany, there. was revolt among the opera 
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personnel, but Franz Schalk—who for nearly a year man- 
aged the opera independently (Strauss’ contract taking 
effect only on December 1, 1919)—countered all difficulties 
with an iron hand, and soon brought order into the ranks 
of the members, whose revolutionary desires—contrary to 
ow of Berlin, Dresden and Munich—were nipped in the 
U1 

The conflicts which developed were of purely economic 
import; in matters artistic there were never any “shop 
councils”—nor are there any now—that could in any way 
interfere with the management. Some months Getere 
Richard Strauss entered upon his duties a little “Putsch” 
(revolt) directed against him was staged by the dissatisfied 
elements of the opera personnel. But the entire Vienna 
press rose against it with such vehemence that the chief 
plotters of the affair were obliged to retire in haste. 

Right at the beginning of his activity Schalk achieved 
a noteworthy personal success by bringing out one of the 
most complicated works of all operatic literature, Pfitzner’s 

“Palestrina,” in very brilliant fashion. By last autumn 
Strauss promptly reported for duty, and since then the 
Vienna Opera sails under the banner of this leader of 
German musicians, who, regardless of the sad conditions 
existing in Vienna, cooperates with youthful force and 
fiery élan in the city’s operatic activity, 


Musicians TRUE TO VIENNA, 

Before recounting the chief events of the past season I 
want to emphasize the important fact that Richard Strauss, 
who made his arrangement under favorable conditions, 
has, despite the subsequent unfavorable developments, re- 
mained faithful to Vienna. It is new proof that this old 
“dying Vienna,” as it is generally designated in foreign 
countries, still has its power of attraction for all truly 
artistic people. We hunger and starve, we suffer dread- 
fully, but the artistic atmosphere in which we breathe has 
remained untouched by the adversities of life. The old 
culture, grown strong through centuries, attractive in all 
periods, has not lost its appeal. Beethoven struggled to- 
ward Vienna, Wagner planned to settle here, Gustav 
Mahler’s most ardent desire was Vienna, and Strauss, too, 
was unable to withstand the temptation, despite the beggar’s 
sum which he receives as material reward. 

But he is by no means the only one among the great 
German musicians who seek a field of activity in the city 
that has virtually disappeared in the political maelstrom 
of our time. Vienna possesses a second operatic institu- 
tion, its “Volksoper,” which, as a consequence of bad 
management, had been all but ruined, but which is ex- 
periencing a renaissance in the course of the present sea- 
son through the circumstance that a world-famous artist, 
rn Weingartner, has taken the artistic leadership in 
hand. 

The third artist to be mentioned here among those who 
have not been deterred from coming to Vienna is Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, one of the most brilliant conductors of our 
time. Although he does not yet enjoy a wide international 
reputation, he is, despite his youth, one of those eminent 
musicians whose flourishing present guarantees a most 
glorious future. 


Two OrcHestrAs CoMBINE. 

For many years Vienna possessed, besides the so-called 
“Philharmoniker” (constituting the celebrated orchestra of 
the Hofoper in its entirety), two other full sized orches- 
tras—that of the Konzertverein and that of the Tonkiinst- 
ler. The Philharmoniker, conducted by Weingartner for 
more than a decade, has experienced no change whatever. 
The two private orchestras, however—one led by Ferdi- 
nand Lowe, the other hy Oskar Nedbal—are no longer 
able to maintain themselves under the wage scale now in 
force. This is all the more natural when one considers 
that they were never established on a business basis, but 
founded and supported by music lovers. 

These two bodies have now been united; that is, picked 
men from both have been formed into a large, compact sym- 
phony orchestra. This serves both societies, who continue 
their independent activity as musical organizations, This 
Symphony Orchestra, as it is now called, sails alternately 
under the flag of the Konzertverein and that of the Ton- 
kiinstlerverein, while both retain their own conductors. 
When the orchestra plays under the title “Konzertverein” 
it is commanded by Ferdinand Lowe, when it plays under 
the trademark “Tonkiinstlerverein” its conductor is Furt- 
wangler, who has taken the place of Nedbal—dismissed for 
political reasons (being a Czech 

FuRTWANGLER A SENSATION. 

Furtwangler, in his new position, simply carries every- 
thing before him. After a few concerts he had turned the 
entire Vienna public inside out. At every appearance this 
youngster of thirty-two carries his audience into transports 
of enthusiasm. 

Friep A MAHLER PROPAGANDIST. 

Still another conductor who is not a resident of Vienna 
has taken root here, to a certain extent, as a Mahler 
specialist, for Mahler’s symphonies have in recent years 
gained tremendous popularity here. Oskar Fried, the well 
known Berlin musician, is their most warmly recognized 
interpreter. As conductor of Mahler symphonies he was 
able to give, during the present season especially, about 
thirty concerts, repeating some of the works five and six 
times. Yet Fried is not the only Mahler exponent here, 
for Bruno Walter, of Munich, the friend and pupil of 
Mahler, who was formerly active at the Vienna opera, ap- 
peared as guest-conductor here a number of times during 
the season. 

CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Our great choral concerts, given by the chorus of the 
Society of the Friends of Music, and commonly known as 
the “Society Concerts” (Gesellschafskonzerte) continue 
to be led by Franz Schalk. A second choral society, less 
important, is the Vienna Singakademie, standing under 
the sceptre of Ferdinand Loewe, who has also taken over 
the direction of the State High School of Music (the 
former Royal Academy). A third choral organization is 
the Philharmonic Choir, at the head of which stands Prof. 
Franz Schreker, the Austrian composer who has recently 
become famous throughout Europe. Schreker, who pro- 
duces chiefly modern and ultra-modern works, has just 
been appointed director of the Berlin High Schools of 
Music, and will therefore leave Vienna—a loss to our 
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musical life that will be deeply felt. Oskar Fried is the 
leading candidate for the vacancy thus created. 

The men and organizations just named are the official 
trustees of Vienna’s music; One perceives that there is a 
rich aggregation of talent and ability, that long tried and 
celebrated musicians are active partly in the continuation 
of old traditions, partly in providing new impulses for 
our musical life. But, because of our difficult circum- 
stances, everything is in a condition of ferment. Only 
the outer walls of the building remain standing; the in- 
side requires complete reconstruction. 

THe State Opera Carries ON. 


The old Hofoper alone—now glorying in the title of 
Staatsoper—maintains its traditionally superior position. 
But it, too, has to fight against a thousand obstacles, The 
greatest effort is necessary to hold the personnel together, 
for our exchange rate is so bad that new singers can 
not be persuaded to come even from Germany, while the 
old ones are constantly demanding increases, To add to 
its misery, the little state has to carry an opera deficit of 
a million; and it draws the courage to provide this from 
public opinion which is agreed that no sacrifice is too 
great to maintain the old home culture. 

The State Opera has, during the current season, brought 
out only two novelties—Strauss’s “Frau Ohne Schatten” 
and Schreker’s “Die Gezeichneten.” These, however, are 
two of the most complicated and difficult operatic works 
in existence—works which demanded an enormous num- 
ber of rehearsals. Concerning the merits of these works 
it is not necessary to speak here, for they have both been 
discussed in the Musica Courter. Suffice it to say that 
the productions as such are veritable deeds of glory on 
the part of the opera organization, and enjoy a continued 
popular success. 

For the rest, the State Opera is busily occupied with 
revivals of older works, especially under the guidance of 
Richard Strauss, who a few days ago resurrected the old 
“Freischiitz” in. new splendor. The Volksoper, too, con- 
fines itself chiefly t8 new productions of old works, Of 
its season’s novelties only the “Goldsmith of Toledo” made 
a hit. As opera, this work, constructed by diligent com- 
pilers out of Offenbach’s melodies, hardly deserves further 
comment, : 

Both institutions, however, have seized with genuine 
fervor the opportunity of producing the returned prodigals : 
the works of the modern Italians—Mascagni, Leoncavallo 
and Puccini. These, of course, have tremendous success. 
The State Opera, moreover, is now producing the trilogy 
of little one-act operas by Puccini, already well known in 
America, and the Volksoper has given, for the first time, 
Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” with moderate success. Thus it 
is seen that we are once more sailing fearlessly in inter- 
national waters. 

SINGING AND LISTENING IN OVERCOATS. 

Our concert life, to everyone’s surprise, has assumed 
still greater proportions since the war, and it appears 
more than ever industrialized. A year ago the concert 
halls were still closed for many weeks at a time on ac- 
count of the lack of coal. This season that precaution 
was no longer taken, although we had still less coal than 
before. The post-war public would rather sit in half- 
heated—even unheated—and half-lighted halls than be 
deprived of music. People sit wrapped in furs; singers 
appear upon the stage in fashionable winter coats. In 
short—the external appearance has changed, but the flood 
of concerts was not stemmed. 

This is all the more remarkable since few artists came 
from Germany, because of the frequent stoppage of rail- 
road traffic, and that foreign artists were absolutely ex- 
cluded on account of the dizzy heights that their pay 
would have assumed in terms of Austrian crowns. The 
result was an extraordinary preponderance of orchestral 
and chamber music concerts. Quartets sprang up like 
mushrooms out of the ground. For the rest, local opera 
singers besieged the concert halls in unheard of numbers. 
It is not necessary to cite names; I need only record that 
every evening four to five concerts took place—an index 
of the capacity of Vienna itself to supply a sufficient 
number of concertizing artists without drawing on outside 
help 

iS drawing this picture of our musical activity I have 
purposely confined myself to rough outlines in order to 
fill the long gap during which no accurate musical news 
of Vienna has reached America. In a subsequent letter 
I hope to speak of single events that are of general in- 


terest and importance. 
Lupwic KARPATH. 


COPENHAGEN 


Lack of Money in Eastern Europe and Germany Causes 
Great Slump in Denmark—Music Now a Luxury— 
No Orchestra—Success of Danish Composer 
—Doleful Novelties 


Copenhagen, April 10, 1920.—There is a_lot of talk about 
the musical awakening of Scandinavia, Especially in Ber- 
lin one constantly hears tales of a wonderful musical 
activity, spread by returning artists still under the nar- 
cotic influence of concert earnings, which, translated into 
German coinage, assume dizzy proportions. 

In the nearer perspective of Copenhagen, these dream 
pictures appear less gorgeous. Like a fata morgana they 
move into the dimmer distance—of the north and east. 
Not Denmark, one hears, but Norway and Sweden are 
the promised lands of musical artists, for there the ex- 
change rate is much higher and people have not only 
correspondingly more money but evidently also a greater 
love for music. 

There is confirmation of this in the fact that new orches- 
tras have been founded this very season in Christiana, 
Stavanger, Trondjem and Géteborg—all with municipal 
or state subvention—and that first class conductors and 
soloists have been engaged by these organizations. More- 
over, artists have made tours and are booking new ones 
as far north as the Arctic Circle—even Iceland. 

When one hears them talk, one has visions of musical 
wonderland bathed in the rays of the midnight sun. In 
view of these reports it is all the more remarkable that 
Denmark, with its older culture, has not kept pace. Since 
last year, when I spent some time in Copenhagen, the 





FREDERICK SCHNEDLER-PETERSEN, 
Conductor of the “Palace Concerts” at Copenhagen, and of 
the summer concerts at Tivoli, Copenhagen's famous summer 

garden, 


musical life of the “Paris of the North” has not taken 
one essential step forward, and the promising auguries 
concerning which I wrote to the Musica. Courter have 
in no wise been fulfilled. 

It is true that the prosperity of Denmark has suffered 
a severe slump; the hopes of its merchants to thrive on 
the “transit” trade between America and Eastern Europe 
have been shattered, for neither Eastern Europe nor Ger- 
many can pay. And so in the bulging sheds of the great 
Copenhagen Free Port, Danish wealth is rusting and rot- 
ting away while Europe is suffering for the want of these 
things. This condition has acted like a wet blanket on 
the life of Copenhagen; it has hampered and retarded 
trade and the trade in luxuries especially. If music has 
suffered along with the rest, it is obviously a sign that 
music in Denmark is regarded as a luxury. 

CorpeENHAGEN Has No OrcHestra, 

No one will deny, I am sure, that Copenhagen is a rich 
city. It has wealth, it has a court and it has a large, 
cultured public—a population of nearly three-quarters 
of a million. But to date it has not a first class orches 
tra. This in itself is an indictment of its musical culture, 
when one considers that all the cities named above as hay 
ing founded their own permanent orchestras are very 
much smaller and of much more recent growth. Stock 
holm, which is not much larger, has one of the finest 
orchestras in the world, a first class Royal Opera House 
and any number of other organizations of rank. In 
Copenhagen, on the other hand, there is little or no sup 
port for these things, although there is no lack of enter 
prise on the part of native musicians and musical trades 
men. It is a curious paradox that ( ‘openhagen has proba- 
bly the most luxurious and spacious music store in North 
ern Europe, just as it has one of the finest opera houses 
anywhere. Composers like Carl Nielsen, Paul v, Klenau, 
Louis Glass and Peder Gram go on producing works, some 
of which are surely of importance, although it is probable 
that they experience more performances in oiher countries 
than in Denmark itself. 

DANISH COMPOSERS, 

Recently Carl Nielsen paid a visit to Amsterdam and 
achieved an enormous success with his orchestral works, 
played under his baton by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
He has now gone to Paris and will visit London shortly 
after. Klenau has had to turn southward for recognition, 
and his ballet is being enjoyed by audiences in Berlin 
At present he is in London conducting his own works 
The name of Louis Glass is more often seen on Swedish 
programs than Danish ones, and Peder Gram, the young 
est of the group, has found it necessary to establish a 
Danish Music Society for the propagation of native 
works, including his own. 

This “Dansk Koncert Foreening” now enjoys a state 
subvention—for the sake of the first word of its title 
rather than the second, one is led to suspect. For this 
reason it is obliged to confine its performances to Danish 
music, a proceeding which has the usual result—that of 
scaring off the public. Such things are possible only in 
France where chauvinism is more nearly Veep kay with 
patriotism than anywhere else, and the late Edward Mac 
Dowell is indeed to be thanked for setting the fashion 
against exclusive nativism in America. 

DoLerut NoveLties. 

I had an opportunity of attending the third and last 
of this season’s concerts of this Danish society, standing 
“under the protection of His Majesty the King.” TI noticed 
that His Majesty was conspicuous by his absence (being 
at that time busy dismissing cabinets without constitutional 
warrant), and that the hall was only half filled. A very 
Wagnerian and tedious symphony by Roger Henrichsen, 
conducted by the composer, opened the program; and 
thereupon followed two thoroughly hopeless “Madonna 
Songs” with orchestra, by Fritz Crome, sung by Ellen 
Beck, who deserved all possible sympathy for having to 
spend good talent on a thankless task 

A Fine New Vioiin Concerto. 

Peder Gram’s violin concerto, op. 20, performed by 
Issay Mitnitzky and conducted by the composer, “saved 
the show”—first because it is a good. well constructed 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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Springfield’s First Annual Spring Festival a Huge Success 


Missouri City Has Fourth Annual High School Contest as a Feature—Galli-Curci Accorded a Royal Reception 
—Excellent Choral Work Displayed 


Springfield, Mo., April 22, 1920.—The first annual spring 
music festival in the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ 
College was held on April 8, 9 and 10. It was estimated 
that 2,500 people came to Springfield to attend the fete 
Among the visitors were music supervisors from the high 
schools of the Southwest district and teachers of music. 
The festival three parts—the Southwest 
Missouri Chorus on the evening of April 8; ‘the fourth 
annual Southwest Missouri High School musical contest, 
April 9, and the concert by Amelita Galli-Curci on the 
evening of April 10 

Five THousanp Hear Gauui-Curci 

the closing event of the festival Mme. Galli-Curei 
sang in Convention Hall in her first concert in this se 
tion of the Southwest The entire seating capacity of 
Convention Hall was sold and additional seats were placed 
to accommodate those who were unable to 
acquire seats. Five -thousand people heard the world 
famed coloratura soprano. Galli-Curci, in commenting on 
the hearty applause accorded her, said that she rarely sang 
to an audience that showed such genuine enthusiasm 
lime after time she responded to encores 

The concert program was opened with “Caro mio ben” 
(Old Italian), by Giordani, followed by “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air” (Old English). In “La Capinera,” with 
flute, her hearers were given their first opportunity to hea: 
the famous bird-tones of the great artist. It was im 
possible at times to distinguish between the flute and the 
The audience was especially responsive 


consisted of 


For 


in the aisles 


soprano’s notes 
to the brilliant vocal effects in 
letto,” and in “Sempre Libera,” from “Traviata.” 
ing applause followed these selections 

What many considered the best liked number on the 
program was the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” (with 
flute). With flawless execution Galli-Curci verily lifted 
her audience with her superb coloratura effects. She took 
audience to shadow-land. When the final high and 
marvelously clear tone died away the great crowd was 
leaning forward in its seats to catch the final echoes 
After the last number the entire audience stood and cheer 
upon cheer rang through the big hall. The singer cam 
back and sang “Home, Sweet Home” to her own accom 
paniment at the piano 

The assisting artists on the program were Homer Sam 
uels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist. Mr. Beren 
guer, who is first flutist in the Chicago Orchestra, is mak 
ing the trans-continental tour with Galli-Curci 

The Galli-Curci party was well pleased with the treat 
ment accorded them while they were in Springfield, Mr 
Powell, Galli-Curci’s personal manager, stating: “The 
Madame warmly appreciated the kindnesses shown her 
while she was in the city, especially by representatives of 
Teachers’ College. We rarely have as appreciative an 
audience.” 


Deafen 


Hicu Scuoot Contest 


Unusual interest was shown in the fourth annual high 
school musical contest which came as the event of the 
second day of the festival. Two hundred participated. 
rhe first contest, four years ago, had only a few entries. 


The contest this year surpassed all expectations. Indi- 
cations point to a bigger one next year. Plans are now 
under way to provide for separate competition of the 


class A and the class B schools. 

In the preliminaries held in the afternoon of April 9, 
all but three schools entering each of the fourteen classes 
of competition were eliminated. When not more than 
three schools entered, no preliminary was held. 

The full program of the finals which came on the even- 


ing of April 9, with the decision of the judges, follows: 
(irchestra: (Joplin) Frank Coulter, director—“If I Were King 
Adam; (Springfield) R. R. Robertson, director—‘Bridal Rose" ove 


ture, Lavallee Joplin, first place. / 

Girls’ Glee Club: (Springfield) Mabel Justis, director—*“Nightin 
gale and Rose,” Lehnert; (Joplin) Catherine Barker, director 
“Spring Chorus” from “Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; (Carthage) 
Gabriella Campbell, director—‘Nightingale and Rose,’ Lebnert. Car 


thage, first; Joplin, secone 
Piano solo: (Springfield) Virginia Hoffman 
Moszkowski; (Pierce City) Helen Hellweg 


“Caprice Espagnole,’ 
Prelude from first 


“Caro Nome,” from “Rigo-, 


MacDowell; (Carthage) Susan Wallace —“Valse,” 
Pierce City, first; Carthage, second. ; 

(Springhield) R. R. Robertson, director—‘Now 
Tramp O’er Moss and Dell.” Bishop; (Urbana) Miss Asbury, direc- 


modern suite, 
I'schaikowsky. 
Mixed Chorus: 


tor—"Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Faust,” Gounod. Springfield first. 
Violin Solo: (Carterville) Beulah Cochrane—‘Air Varie Ill, 
Dancla; (Springfield) Roland Elkine—“Gipsy Dances,” Sarasate: 


(Springfield) Paul White McClure—first movement, concerto No. 7, 
DeBeriot. Springfield (Elkens), first; Springfield (McClure), second. 
Girls’ single quartet: (Ash Grove) Mrs. A. E. Filler, director- A 
‘Serenata,” Tosti; (Springfield) R. R. Robertson, director—‘Rockin 
lime.” Springfield, my : “ 
Boys’ double quartet: (Urbana) Miss Ashbury, director—‘‘Sleep 
Kentucky Babe,” Geibel; (Springfield) R. R. Robertson, director— 
“Tis Morn,” Geibel; (Carterville) Miss Nelle Redding, director— 
‘Winter Song,” Bullard. Springfield, first; Carterville, second. 
Vocal solo: (Lebanon) John Fulbright, boy soprano, age fourteen 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,” Gounod; Monett) ee Adams “Blow 
Thou Winter Wind" Seargent; (Springfield) Louise Gardner— 
‘April Morn,” Batten. Monett, first; Lebanon, second. | r 
Girls’ double quartet: (Springfield) “Spring Song,” Gabriel -Marie; 
(Urbana) “Lullabye,” McCarty. Springfield, first. é 
Boys’ glee club: (Carthage) “The Red Scarf,” Bonheur; (Joplin) 
De Coppa Moon,” Shelley. Carthage, first 
Accompanist, Joplin (William Humble) first. 


The winning school in each class received a silver loving 
cup which will be held in the school until the contest next 
In the individual contests the winners received gold 


year 
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Nelson, Annabel Park Cantrell, Mrs. Marvin F. Gench, 
Robert James, Louise Nichols and Edwin Hoffman. 

The college furnished participants in the festival and 
those attending the programs with an artistically designed 
souvenir of the first annual spring musical festival. The 
booklet, printed in three colors, contained full page pic- 
tures of Galli-Curci and of various rooms in the college 
conservatory of music, in addition t6é explanatory notes 
and poetry on music, and all of the programs of the fes- 
tival. Galli-Curci was presented with this souvenir hand- 
somely bound in leather, the gift of President Hill. R. 


J. Russ Patterson’s Pupils 
Active in Concert Work 


J. Russ Patterson's pupils have been constantly engaged 
in concert and church work. Arthur Smith is the tenor 
soloist of the Temple Beth-El, and Harry Holbrook, bass, 
is serving as soloist at Calvary M. E. Church. Edward 
Beckman, another tenor pupil of Mr. Patterson, has just 
oa 8 chosen as soloist of the Church of Northern New 

ork. 

Recent concert appearances of some of his pupils in- 
clude: Martha Bartelmez, lyric soprano, soloist at the 
New York Community Service concert of April 10; Nora 
Kronold, lyric soprano, soloist at Southland Club, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, April 8; Sybil Swick, alto, now sing- 
ing at the Capitol Theater; Rose Dreeben, lyric soprano, 
concert in Passaic, N J., Globe concert on February 11 





SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
Heard at the first annual Spring 


medals. The judges for the contest were E. L. Coburn, 
music supervisor in the St. Louis schools; Mr. Gardner, 
of the Conservatory of Music in the Warrensburg Teach- 
ers’ College; Miss Ball, of the Conservatory of Music in 
the University of Arkansas. 


Tue Soutuwest Missourt CHorvus, 


What was conceded to be probably the most delightful 
musical program of group singing ever heard in southwest 
Missour! was given on the evening of April 8 at the 
opening event of the festival. The big chorus which was 
made up of representative choral clubs from the com- 
munities of the district, consisted of 600 voices, with 
Prof. Clayton P. Kinsey, conductor, Sidney F. Meyers, 
orchestra director; Mrs. C. P. Kinsey, pianist. 

The high schools which participated were Springfield, 
Carthage, Carterville, Ash Grove, Houston, Joplin, Urbana, 
Bolivar, Lebanon, Monett, Pierce City, Richland and Wal- 
nut Grove. The Teachers’ College chorus of 150 voices 
sang in the chorus. 

A feature of the program was the beautiful rendition of 
the solo and duet parts by Agnes Dade Cowan, Harry A. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE CHORUS, 


Music Festival at Springfield, Mo. 


and re-engaged for April 20; Elinor Von Bleiken, lyric 
soprano, soloist with the Pleiades Club on April 11, and at 
the Hotel Astor on April 17 at a concert for the Retired 
Teachers’ Fund; Esther Hirschberg, contralto, appeared 
at recent private concerts at the Commodore, Plaza and 
Pennsylvania hotels and at the graduation of the nurses 
of Lebanon Hospital; Doris Reass, lyric soprano, soloist 
at the Masonic Temple on Guiding Star Ladies’ Night; 
Harry Holbrook, bass, soloist at the American Legion, 
Franklin Simon Post, on April 13; Idelle Patterson, solo- 
ist with the Mundell Club of Brooklyn on April 6, and 
who only recently filled a Southern tour. 





Many Engagements for Harold Land 


Harold Land, the baritone, sang recently at Henry 
Bruere’s home, Park avenue, New York, giving a recital 
which included Old English and modern French and 
American composers’ songs. Immediately after this he 
left for Binghamton, where he gave a joint recital, April 
22, with Will C. Macfarlane, the organist, in the Presby- 
terian Church there. 
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Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 
ecently there have been many anonymous letters 


received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


WAntTs A TEACHER, 


“I have just finished reading the article by William S. C. 
Zerfhi ‘Placing the Voice?’ How many similar ones I ‘have read 
I’m sure I cannot say, but all- hold the warning of ‘unseru- 
pulous and ignorant teachers,’ without telling how to find a 
proper one, Can you give me any “information regarding 
teachers in Detroit, Mich., and New York? I have a small 
voice but desire to sing well and intelligently for my own pleas- 
ure, and although I have taken many lessons and sing ambi- 
tious songs, I don’t know how! I know what I want but I 
don’t know how to get it or to whom I can go for instruction, 
Can you help me in my delemma?” 

Selecting a teacher must always be a matter of much thought and 
consideration, for the qualifications that suit one person do not 
appeal to others. While there are undoubtedly unscrupulous and 
ignorant teachers, there are so many fine, conscientious men and 
women engaged in teaching, trying in every way to benefit and 
improve the cause of music, that one must feel they far outnumber 
those who are ignorant. 

In making a choice of a teacher it has always seemed to the 
writer that the only way of really finding just the right one was by 
a personal interview or by correspondence carried on_ sufficiently 
long to obtain an understanding of the methods and ideas of the 
teacher. You must of course be aware of the teachers who are 
sending out successful pupils; there have been many such men- 
tioned in the Musicat Courter. Why do you not select three or 
four in the cities you mention and write to them, telling them what 
you want; then, when you come to the city of your choice, you will 
feel acquainted with those upon whom you will call and be able to 
make a judicious choice for yourself. 


Books oF THE OPERA, 


“I am a college student and am anxious to get some informa- 
tion regarding the origin and development of the opera. 

also would like to know something about recent productions of 

opera. fould you kindly help me either by sending me some 

literature on the subject or by referring me to special num 
bers of the Musicat Courter? I would appreciate any aid that 
you might be able to give me.” 

One of the best books about the opera is “The Opera,”’ by R. A. 
Streatfield. There is a sketch of the development of the opera, also 
a full description of all works in the modern repertory up to the 
date of the edition published. The one before me is the third edi 
tion, 1907. 

In the Musica, Courier during the winter season of opera, there 
is every week an account of the operas performed during the week 
preceding that of the publication of the Musica Courter. When 
ever a new opera is given, a full account of plot, artists, etc., is 
also to be found in separate articles. If you have the MusicaL 
Courter for the past six months, you will find full and accurate 
accounts of what has been done in New York and other cities by 
the different opera companies. 


To Stupy Composition. 


“Would you kindly help me? I have studied piano for about 
two years and have talent. Now as I am too old to take up a 
teacher’s course, I should like to take up the study of composi- 
tion. I composed a few short numbers but I do not know 
whether they are good or show any talent. Do you think you 
would care to see one of them, or perhaps you do not want to 
waste your valuable time? Anyhow please tell me what studies 
are required on composition.” 

You are near the city of Boston where there are many good 
composers and teachers of composition, and where composition is 
also taught in the conservatories. In studying composition, there 
is harmony, counterpoint, etc., all to be taken up and it is better 
to have a well equipped teacher, one who has shown a practical 
knowledge of the subject by putting it to use. Some teachers take 
pupils in classes as well as privately. Write to some of the Boston 
teachers for an appointment, then after seeing one or more you can 
decide for eal whch one suits your needs. 


Pot PLANCON. 


“Who is Pol Plangon and what is his reputation? I have 
lived long enough to take all praise in the local papers with a 
grain of salt, The Pol Plangon listed among the Victor Red 
Seal artists is written up as baving died in 1914.” 

That is quite correct. Plangon, who was born June 12, 1854, 
died in Paris, August 12, 1914. He was a famous dramatic bass, 
who came to America in 1893, singing the role of Mephistopheles 
on November 29 of that year when fe made his debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Until his retirement in 1906, he remained 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. He possessed “an 
imposing personal appearance, a voice of marvelous volume and 
rare flexibiNty, mobile features and true musical instinct.” The 
role of Mephistopheles was “in some special manner identified with 
this artist” but he also sang fifty other roles, in French, Italian, 
German and English. He was a truly great artist. 


De SCHLOzER AND PALMGREN. 


“IT have been a subscriber to the Mustcat Courier for several 
years and notice the many inquiries in your Information 
Bureau. I would be greatly ar to you if you would give 
me a little information as to the history and nationality of 
Paul de Schlozer and Palmgren. De Schlozer has written 
several etudes for the piano. Which one is considered to be 
his best composition?” 

Selim Palmgren was born in Bjorneborg, Finland, February 16, 
1878. He studied at the Conservatory in Helsingfors, 1895-9, then 
went to Berlin studying with Ansorge, W. Berger and Busoni, He 
conducted a choral society afterwards in Helsingfors, and he made 
tours in Finland and Scandinavia. He has written two operas, 
concertos, piano works, songs and male choruses. Benno Moisei- 
witsch, the pianist, played a number of his smaller works in re 
cital this season. 

Paul de Schlozer is not in any of the musical dictionaries! He 
is, however, Russian, and he has written only two “concert studies,” 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

East AND WEst Stipes, 

“Will you please find out where I can purchase copies of the 
old song, ‘East Side, West Side.’ It is an old favorite of the 
people of New York and the Irish.” 

G. Schirmer, 3 East 43d Street, New York. 


Rumanian War Orphans’ Benefit 


Jean Nestorescu, whose recital at the Adolf Lewisohn 
mansion last week was so successful, has arranged a con- 
cert for the benefit of Rumanian war orphans at Aeolian 
Hall for Friday evening, May 14. With his wife, the so- 
prano, Mr. Nestorescu spent over two years as entertainer 
with the American forces in France. This “war orphan” 
affair will enlist the co-operation of some distinguished 
artists. 
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J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 


“Concerto Gregoriano,” for Organ and Orchestra, by 
Pietro A. Yon 


Gregorian music has always been standard in the Roman Catholic 
liturgy, the Pope of that name being responsible for the reform it 
brought about in their music, Following Pope Pius IX, the “Moto 
Proprio” issued by the present incumbent of the Papal throne 
brought this music again into the forefront, and Pietro A. Yon, 
conspicuous as organist and composer in the metropolis, has used 
Gregorian themes for this important work, In score for organ, 
with the orchestra part printed as piano score underneath the solo 
part, it takes fifty-six pages, and is also to be had as organ solo, 
arranged by the composer. aoe 

Of recent organ works printed in America this is by far the most 
«mportant, being the work of an organist who knows his instrument 
and composes with something definite to say. There is no tonal 
maundering, no “stuffing,” but ideas, plenty of them, all set forth 
in truly interesting tate, playable, fitting hands and feet, with 
effective passages galore, Sixteen measures are occupied with the 
introduction, principal theme of the first movement, a dignified 
melody, with churchly chords as a foundation, in slow tempo. 
Then the same theme is announced in the pedals, marked “Allegro 
deciso;” the organ manuals take it up, the orchestra imitates, and it 
moves to the second theme, in the neighboring major key. This 
is played softly on the vox humana stop; the orchestra takes it up, 
with triplet effects, and then the organ has it again, this time in 
major with a long pedal point on the tone E. This theme again 
appears in the left hand on the organ, with running sixteenths in 
the right hand; there follows development and exposition, and the 
second, soft theme, appears in another key. An exciting dialogue 
between solo instrument and orchestra ensues, working to a grand 
climax for all the forces; so ends the first movement. The adagio 
which follows is marked “andante religioso,” a simple minor melody, 
sung on the keyboards unisono, with detached chord-accompaniment 
of the organ. The scherzo is a lively movement in C major, organ 
and orchestra having antiphonal passages in minor, Then the com- 
poser gives us the melody transposed to major, in passages of six- 
teenth notes, to a long pedal point on C, It closes staccato, softly, 
in rapid tempo. The finale (movement IV) is a rushing succession 
of alternating sixteenth-note chords, producing a particularly ex 
citing effect on the “king of instruments,” particularly when played 
as marked, fortissimo. The orchestra plays chords at regular in- 
tervals, with the organ, and this opening figure is at once succeeded 
by a triplet figure, the same melody, for organ alone; this in turn 
by passages for organ with sustained chords in orchestra, then a 
second melody in E major, tranquil and sounding especially agree 
able after the excitement which has so far characterized all the 
music, The principal theme of alternating rapid chords is then 
heard in G major, with modulations to other keys. <A colloquy be- 
tween organ and organ ensues, with a decidedly stupendous thing 
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for the organ, namely, glissando for the pedal, the right foot shding 
from low E to high C no less than ten times. Then the feet alone tak« 
up the principal theme in straight sixteenth notes, sounding similar 
to the big Bach prelude in A minor. Then comes the climax, the 
last two pages playing the exciting first theme in large chords, and 
appearing at the very last in broader tempo, and crashing close. 
Technical description of an art-work is always unsatistactory; it 
can only give the merest skeleton. Who can describe the odor of 
a rose, the colors of the rainbow, or that gorgeous green in the big 
cleft which separates the fall of waters at Niagara? Vain are 
words before such beauty, but it is hoped that these few words miay 
cause interest of organists sufficient for them to look into this im 
portant work, which may be performed by solo-organ and piano, 
the latter in lieu of orchestra, When performed by the composer 
at the Music Supervisors’ Conference at Philadelphia, March 24, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokewski conducting, . the 
work made a great hit, as chronicled on page 20, column 4, of the 
issue of the Musicat Courter of April 1. The present writer once 
employed the then comparatively new Gregorian music to good end, 
when the Catholic priest who engaged him as organist of his church 
discovered a plot, which included the president of the trustees of 
the church rising in his pew at high mass, and delivering a harangue 
to the congregation. So by agreement with organist and choir, 
when Patrick Burns arose, the full choir began singing, unisono and 
fortissimo, thereby drowning out the voice of the would-be disturber 
of the peace. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO 


“Fairy Swing Song,” by Reginald De Koven 
An attractive front page, a green sketch of a winsome angel 
fairy, with big water-lilies floating on green petals, attracts atten 
tion to this song, apparently one of the latest works of the late 
composer. It is in 6/8 time, and later Me tuneful and singable, 
"he 





like everything from the deKoven pen » phrasing for voice, 
and pedaling for the accompanist are marked Sung understand 
ingly, this song will make effect. It is marked opus 375; fertile 


composer! 
“The house devoted to the Progress of American Music” is 

printed at the bottom of title-page by John Church Company, and 

the slogan gives some ideg of the principles actuating this firm 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO 


“Mother Goose Songs,” for Soprano, by Lillian Blake- 


more Hughes 
These are four in number, including the familiar “Hark, Hark, 
the Dogs Do Bark,” “Little Boy Blue,” “This Little Pig Went to 
Market,” and “Daffy Down Dilly.” They are set to music com 
posed in the spirit of the words, Horn-tones introduce the song of 


“Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn “This Little Pig” is 
really a charming little waltz, though written in 6-8 time, and 
“Daffy-down Dilly” has music which exactly fits every syllable of 
the text. Range, from C below the treble staff to the high F 
sharp on top line, Easy to play 
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coloring. 


Convenient Terms Arranged 








Beurr is an inherent quality of the Knabe. 
Its simplicity and dignity of architecture befit 
its position in fine homes, The exquisite tone 
and perfect action express the subtlest tone 

It is the harmonic achievement of 

supreme craftsmanship. 

“The Piano for a Lifetime” 


Mignonette Grand $1200 in Dull Mahogany 


BAVC wareroons 


cera Fifth Avenue at Thirtyninth St. 


Pianos Taken in Exchange 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
318 West Bad ST. NEW YORK CITY, Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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HEIFETZ’S PLAYING INSPIRES 
VAST LINCOLN AUDIENCE 


Violinist Appears on Kirschstein Artist Course— 
Matinee Musicale Presents Lhevinne—Chorus 
Heard in Gounod’s “Faust”—Oscar Seagle at 
Wesleyan—Morning Musical Review Gives 
Indian Music—“Robin Hood” at the 
Orpheum—Ellen Beach Yaw in 
Recital—Notes 
Lincoln, Neb., April 3, 1920.—Through the management 
of Mrs. H. J. Kirchstein, Jascha Heifetz was brought to 
Lincoln as a number on the splendid artist course. The 
Lincoln Auditorium was taxed to the limit to hold the vast 
crowd eager to hear the young master of the violin, From 
his first number Heifetz wove a spell over his hearers, 
the vast audience feeling the force of his art. It would be 
vain to attempt to emphasize any one phase of his pro- 
gram, for each number was of paramount importance, 
The violinist plays without affectation, and this always 

pleases a Western audience. 
MATINEE MusicaLe Presents LHEVINNE, 

An event of much interest and pleasure was that of the 
appearance of Josef Lhevinne before the members and 
friends of the Lincoln Matinee Musicale. The artist was 
generous in his encores, delighting all with his fine musi- 
cianship. His heavy program was one which taxed the 
powers of the splendid pianist but found him equal to 
every demand. 

NEBRASKA STATE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, 

Carrie B. Raymond gave portions of Gounod’s “Faust” 
in concert form on Tuesday morning, March 30, in Memo- 
rial Hall before a crowd which taxed the capacity of the 
hall. Mrs, Raymond’s chorus, consisting of 300 university 
students, showed the splendid training of its director in 
the perfect intonation and fine ensemble which marked 
the rendition of the opera. The organization also gave a 
splendid presentation of “The Messiah” this year. 

The soloists in the “Faust” production were Margaret 
Perry, Lucile Cline, Francis Diers, W. J. Collier and Os- 
car Bennett. The following musicians constituted the 
orchestra which accompanied soloists and chorus: Ed- 
ward J. Walt, Mrs. August Molzer, Allen Crosby, Ernest 
Harrison, Lillian Eiche, Donna Gustin, Louise Zumwinkle- 
Watson and Carrie B, Raymond. 

Conservatory Pupits HEARD In RECITAL, 

Maud Gutzmer presented four of her pupils in recital 
Wednesday evening, March 24, in Wesleyan Auditorium, 
when they gave Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year.” The quartet consisted of 
Ellena Burke, soprano; Eva Graves, contralto; J. Dahl- 
berg, tenor, and Ralph Moyer, bass, who did work of a 
very high order, the voices blending perfectly. The ac- 
companist, Hazel Wepking, played the difficult piano 
accompaniment in an’ unusually fine manner, making it an 
artistic performance throughout. Carl Beutel, director 
of piano, presented two talented pupils, Esther Kahn. who 
gave Schumann’s “Vienna Carnival Scene,” and Ivan Cal- 
len, who played a group consisting of Chopin’s prelude in 
D flat, valse in C sharp minor, and the last movement of 
the sonata “Pathetique,” by Beethoven. 

Oscar SEAGLE AT WESLEYAN. 

It was a memorable event when Oscar Seagle gave his 
song recital at Wesleyan on the Students’ Artist Course. 
His rich baritone voice, under splendid control, proved 
him an artist of the first rank. His presentation of the 
negro spirituals was probably the best ever given here. 
Charles Lurvey, the accompanist and piano soloist, won 
much applause for his artistic work during the evening. 
A reception followed the concert, when former pupils and 
friends of Mr. Seagle took advantage of the hour to re- 
new acquaintance with him. 

Morninc Musicat Review Gives INDIAN PROGRAM, 

Jude Deyo was hostess to the members of the Morning 
Musical Review at her home when an interesting program 
of Indian compositions by Thurlow Lieurance, of Lincoln, 
was given. 

“Rosin Hoop” at THE ORPHEUM 

Reginald De Koven’s comic opera, “Robin Hood,” was 
performed at the Orpheum Theater by Ralph Dunbar’s 
Company, after which the critics generally asserted that a 
better production has never been given in Lincoln. The 
chorus work throughout was especially enjoyable as the 
voices were fresh and the parts well balanced. The excel- 
lent work of the soloists resulted in many recalls for 
them. 

Evten Beacn YAw IN RECITAL, 

Another singer who delighted a large audience was Ellen 
Beach Yaw, who appeared in the lecture course of Wes- 
leyan University at University Place (one of the most 
beautiful suburbs of Lincoln). Some years ago, Mme. 
Yaw was brought to this city by the members of the Mat- 
inee Musicale, she being the first artist under their man- 
agement. 

Mme. Yaw’s beautiful voice and charming manner again 
won her hearers and many encores were demanded and 
granted. “The Indian Bell Song” from “Lakme” and 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” proved great favorites. 
Her group of American songs was particularly pleasing, 
including as it did “Ghosts,” by Margaret Land, and “The 
Big Brown Bear,” by Mana-Zucca. 

Georgella Lay, piano soloist, was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage in. Liszt’s “Tarentella” and an interesting group. 
As encores she gave Schutte’s “At Evening” and Sim- 
onetti’s “Madrigal.” These artists were snow-bound for 
thirty-six hours in Minnesota en route for Lincoln, and 
during the long tedious wait Mme. Yaw gave a concert 
from the platform of the train for the crew men and 
workers, 

Mme. Scorr on UNIversiry ScHoo. or Music FAacutty. 

A valuable addition to local musical circles is Mme, 
Gilderoy Scott, English contralto, who has been engaged 
by the University School of Music as a member of the 
faculty. She comes equipped with a striking personality 
and a fine powerful voice. In opera and oratorio alike 
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she has been a great.success and her concert work has 
given her a channel for her varied talents. 
Notes. 

Among the Good Friday celebrations this year was “The 
Seven Last Words,” by Dubois, given by the choir of the 
First Christian Church, under the direction of Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein, and, at the First Congregational Church, Mrs. 
Carrie B. Raymond’s choir and soloists gave Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion.” 

Thurlow Lieurance, Edna Worley Lieurance and George 
B. Tack, flutist, have returned from recitals of Indian 
compositions in Topeka, Wichita and Fredonia, Kan. 
They are to give three more recitals in Wichita for the 
public schools, so great was their success. 

Walter Wheatley is expected home from his Australian 
trip in a short time. He is touring there with an operatic 
company. 

Edith Lucille Robbins lectured to the Business Woman's 
League on “Music in the Home,” illustrating her talk with 
Victrola records. 

The members of Nu Gamma, a chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 
silon Sorority, celebrated founder's day with a luncheon 
and program, March 27, at the Commercial Club. Mrs. 
E. C. Tullis is president and the following patronesses 
were guests: Mrs. Adrian Newens, Mrs. Homer Comp- 
ton, Mrs. H. O. Ferguson and Mrs. George Abel. A va- 
ried program was given, Mrs, Edna Lieurance singing her 
husband’s songs, “The Canoe Song” (new) and “By tke 
Waters of Minnetonka.” 

The Garden Room of the Lincoln Hotel was the scene 
of a brilliant banquet when Kappa Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota, musical sorority, celebrated its sixth annivers- 
ary on March 17. Ruth Pilcher presided as toast mistress. 
Patroness Mrs. Willard Kimball responded to “Passing 
Tones,” Prudence Macomber to “Appoggiaturas,” Lela 
Hardy to “Modulations” and Amy Grace to “Transposi- 
tions.” Musical numbers were given by Clara Kondelle, 
Helen Hylton and Ethel Biles, after which fifteen fresh- 
men presented an Orpheum bill in a clever manner. 

E. E. B. L. 


With Schumann-Heink on 
the Chautauqua Circuit 


Under the caption “With the Great and Near Great 
on the Chautauqua Circuit” a very .interesting article 
appeared in the Cleveland News-Leader magazine sec- 
tion, in which Lincoln G, Dickey, a famous Chautauqua 
manager, told of his association with some famous 
Chautauquans. 

“Schumann-Heink,” said Mr. Dickey, “used to go on 
the Chautauqua stage every summer as if it were a 
great lark, Plain and democratic in her every day life 
she enjoyed singing for the people of the small towns 
and villages as much as for the highly cultured mu- 
sical circles. of the great cities. Some time ago it was 
her ambition that one of her sons should become a 
great singer. The lad did have a good voice. He sang 
in joint recital with his mother this particular season. 
On a certain hot day in July the audience was sympa- 
thetic and the applause was loud. The boy was return- 
ing to the stage to bow his appreciation when he 
tripped on a rug and fell. He lit on his nose. His nose 
bled in streams. The audience broke into snickers and 
giggles. The affair was threatening to terminate in a 
roar of laughter at the boy’s expense when Schumann- 
Heink bustled on the stage, wiping the perspiration 
from her brow with one arm, her glowing face the pic- 
ture of perturbation. ‘My poor darling boy!’ she cried. 
She kissed him explosively and made a fuss over him 
as if he were a little chap of three or four. All the 
time there was a chuckle in her voice and a twinkle in 
her eye that made of her son's near tragedy a pretty 
comedy. The mother saved the day for her son. The 
audiences that witnessed the mother and son scene caught 
a glimpse of the mother side of the great artist that 
brought her closer than ever to their hearts.” 


Patton for Worcester Festival 


The Worcester Festival, Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, 
has engaged Fred Patton for the role of Satan in Cesar 
Franck’s “Beatitudes,” October 7. Mr. Patton sang 
Satan under Mr, Coffin’s baton at the May (1919) fes- 
tival of the Keene (N. H.) Chorus Club. 
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Roxas to Make Home in America 


Emilo A, Roxas was born in Sicily (South Italy), of 
Italian parents. His early education was obtained in 
Jesuit schools, where he remained until the age of nine- 
teen, after which he was admitted as a student of litera- 
ture and philosophy at the University of Naples, from 
which institution he graduated with great honors. While 
a student of philosophy, he started to play the piano by 
ear and also composed his first song, which was published 
at the expense of the renowned Professor Capuana, who 
discovered in Mr. Roxas an extraordinary talent for 
music, which led the young man to abandon university 





IMILO A. ROXAS, 


Accompanist and composer. 


studies and in its place took up seriously the study of 
music in the Royal Conservatory of Naples, where he 
studied for many years until July 2, 1908, when he grad- 
uated with high honors in counterpoint and composition. 
Immediately following his graduation Mr. Roxas was en- 
gaged as assistant conductor and accompanist at the Royal 
Theater in Madrid, Spain. On returning to Naples he 
filled several more positions as assistant conductor, and 
one year later his first engagement as leading conductor 
in Catania, Italy, was procured, which position he filled 
so successfully that his services were eagerly sought in 
other Italian cities, where he conducted “Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Favorita,” “Ballo in Maschera,” 
“Otello” and “Faust.” 

At the age of twenty-five Mr. Roxas opened a vocal stu- 
dio in Milan, which was patronized by many of Italy’s 
most famous singers. His success in coaching did not 
interfere with the numerous requests made to conduct 
opera, and during his residence in Milan, covering a 
period of six years, he filled many engagements as con- 
ductor in northern Italy. 

The late Luca Botta, who was a pupil of Mr. Roxas in 
Milan, prevailed upon him to come to New York in order 
to complete his coaching. Shortly after arriving in the 
metropolis Giovanni Martinelli engaged Mr. Roxas as coach 
and accompanist, which position he still holds. Mr. Roxas 
has composed a number of songs, several of which were 
written especially for Mr. Martinelli’s voice and dedi- 
cated to the great tenor. “Adoration,” a beautiful and 
effective song, which is being featured by many renowned 
artists, was his first attempt to set music to English words. 
Among the renowned artists for whom Mr. Roxas played 
accompaniments are: Sammarco, Botta, Destinn, Claussen, 
Rappold, Muzio, Stracciari, Besanzoni, De Luca, Amato, 
etc. 

A representative of the Musica Courier inquired of 
Mr. Roxas what impressions he had made regarding 
America, to which the maestro responded: “I have been 
living in this country for the past five years and I have 
found it full of interest. I love America and the Ameri- 
cans because they are as loyal and as musical as my be- 
loved countrymen. I expect to visit Italy now and then, 
but I intend to make my home and future work in this 
country.” 


Engagements of Emily Stokes Hagar 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, appeared for the Wednes- 
day Music Club at Martinsburg, W. Va., on April 13, 
while the fifteenth of the month found her singing with 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in Philadelphia. She appeared as one of the 
soloists at the Police Band Festival held in the same audi- 
torium from April 26 to: May 2. Forthcoming and recent 
engagements include the following: Concert of the Civic 
Association, Wildwood, N. J., May 4; soloist with the 
Stetson Chorus, Philadelphia, May 6; in concert at Glou- 
cester, N. J., May 7, and in “The Tales of Old Japan” with 

the New Britain, Conn., Choral Society, on May 12. 


Rudolf Larsen Pupils in Recital 

Rudolf Larsen, violinist and teacher presented seven 
of his pupils in a musicale at his New York residence on 
Thursday evening, April 1. These students showed evi- 
dence of thorough training in the great essentials of tone 
and technic besides revealing surprising breadth and indi- 
viduality of style. , eed 

The program opened with Vitali’s chaconne, played b 
Sem Rabinowitz, a young New York lad. This. was fol- 
lowed by the ballade and polonaise, given by Julius Stern, 
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also of New York. Henry Robbins, of Philadelphia, gave 
Tartini’s sonata in G minor, which preceded Alice Walsh’s 
solo of the “Fantasie Appassionata” of Vieuxtemps. The 
fifth number was the “Souvenir de Moscow,” m2 ed by 
Herbert Olsen, of Burlington, Vt. Then came Mozart's 
concerto in D major, performed by Louis Goldberg. The 
program came to a happy conclusion with the first two 
movements of the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, ren- 
dered by Roderic Meakle, of Paterson, N. J. These 
aspiring young artists were greeted with genuine enthusi- 
asm, and their teacher, Mr. Larsen is sincerely to be con- 
gratulated, 


Aschenfelder Entertains at Studio. 


Louis Aschenfelder entertained the members of the 
Sofrath Club, of Brooklyn, at his studios, 118 West Sev- 
enty-ninth street, Saturday evening, April 24. 

A delightful and well rendered program was given by 
the Aschenfelder Mixed Quartet, consisting of Misses 
Cornwell and Brady, sopranos; William Albrecht, tenor, 
and Charles Cornwell, bass. The assisting artists were 
Jane Horowitz, violinist, and Arthur Keegan, pianist. 

On Friday evening, April 30, Mr. Aschenfelder enter- 
tained the Delta Sigma Sorority. 





Rappaport Recital May 13 


Jerome Rappaport, the sensational boy pianist, will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday even- 
ing, May 13. This concert, which is under the auspices 
ot Empire Post No. 250, American Legion, and New York 
University Post No. 750, is for the benefit of those who 
served in the late war. 

Young Rappaport will play a varied program consisting 
of compositions by Scarlatti, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Bach, 
Debussy, Schubert, Daquin, Cadman, Eastwood Lane and 
Mana-Zucca, 


Kingston Successful in “Oberon” 

Morgan Kingston, who made such a big success this 
season in “Madame Butterfly” with Geraldine Farrar, 
and again in Henry Hadley’s new opera, “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” as Meiamoun, sang the leading tenor role in 
“Oberon” for the closing performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on Saturday evening, April 24. This role has 
heretofore always been filled by Giovanni Martinelli, Mr. 
Kingston made a big success on -this occasion. 
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Wolfsohn Artists Appearing 
at Various Music Festivals 


Music festivals are now occupying the attention of the 
country perhaps to a greater extent than in any previous 
season. North, South, East and West seem to be out- 
doing each other in preparing ambitious programs that 
will extend in many cases over a period of three or four 
days, and in some instances for a week, The soloists to 
be featured in the numerous undertakings include several 
under the Wolfsohn Bureau’s management. Edward John- 
son, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, will be a 
star at the North Shore Festival in Evanston, also at 
Ann Arbor, Syracuse, Ithaca, Norfolk, Va., and in two 
performances at Cincinnati. Others singing in the Cin- 
cinnati Festival are Merle Alcock, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Lambert Murphy and Florence Hinkle. Miss Alcock has 
also been engaged for the festivals in Fitchburg, Char- 
lotte, Evanston, Keene, Bethlehem, Norfolk, Conn., and 
Indianapolis, Mabel Garrison will be heard in Charlotte, 
Norfolk, Va., and Keene; N. H. Mr. Werrenrath is fea- 
tured on programs in Fitchburg, Ithaca and Keene. In 
Spartanburg, Charlotte, Macon and Ithaca, Louise Homer 
will be a festival star. Sophie Braslau sings in Fitch- 
burg, Springfield, Mass, Charlotte and Norfolk. Lambert 
Murphy will be heard in New Bedford, Tarboro, Kala- 
mazoo and Nashua, and Florence Hinkle in Evanston, 
Bethlehem, Norfolk, Conn., and Indianapolis. Orville 
Harrold is booked for Norfolk and Indianapolis also. 


Thirteen Year Old Pianist at Music School 

The April “At Home” and musicale of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement was held at the school, Sunday 
afternoon, April 25, with Louise Talma as the artist guest 
After a short program by students of the school, Miss 
Talma played a group of piano numbers, followed by a 
Beethoven sonata for piano and cello, with Willem 
Durieux. Although only thirteen years old, Miss Talma 
shows great promise as a pianist. 
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the eye and ear.—Easton Daily Free Press. 


Shamokin Daily News. 


MARIAN VERYL 


Continued Successes in Opera Through- 
Now Touring With Creatore Grand 
Principal Roles, “Mimi,” “Desdemona,” 


Miss Veryl sang in excellent voice and_undoubtedly has 
2 promising future in store for her—Sunbury Evening 


Marian Veryl, in the role of Nedda, was a delight to 


Miss Veryl possesses a clear, sweet, lyrical soprano 
voice, and she played her role with true intensity.— 











Marian Veryl, the young American soprano, displayed 
a sweetness of tone which was enjoyable. Her acting is 
just as good as her singing —Wilhamsport Gazette-Bulle- 
tin. 

Miss Veryl is charming of person and a delight to the 
eye, is an even greater delight to the ear, and from her 
first aria she had the audience with her.—Allentown 
Morning Call. 
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OLGA STEEB ACCLAIMED AS 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Local Pianist Received with Enthusiasm—Easter Sun- 
rise Services—Morning of Eighteenth Century 
Music—Fifth Saglavsky Chamber Music Con- 
cert—Mr,. and Mrs. Thilo Becker in Recital 
—Desider Vecsci Appears with 
Symphony—Notes 


Sylvain Noack was never more sympathetic in his play- 
ing than on this occasion, when his exquisite rendition 
of the Meditation from “Thais” was so beautiful he 
was compelled to repeat it. The orchestra was in fine 
form and made the oft-heard “William Tell” overture 
an enjoyable feature. The usual sold-out house showed 
how necessary a larger auditorium is for this organiza- 
tion, 

EASTER SUNRISE SERVICES. 
A glorious Easter morning, golden with California 


May 6, 1920 


“Arm, Arm Ye Brave,” Handel, and a group of songs, 
“Where’er You Walk,” Handel; “Who Is Sylvia,” Schu- 
bert; “She Never Told Her Love,” Hadyn, and the 
Serenade from “Don Giovanni,” by Mozart. The harpsi- 
chord solos, cleverly executed, by Mr. Schoenfeld were 
Bach’s prelude in C major, “The Cuckoo,” Daquin ; 
“Musette,” Rameau, and Mozart’s fantasia in D minor. 
Firru SAstavsky CHAMBER Music Concert. 

Very successful too was the fifth concert on March 29 
of the Saslavsky Chamber Music Society, this time only 
the trio appearing, May MacDonald, pianist; Alex Simon- 
sen, cellist, and Alexander Saslavsky, violinist. The pro- 
gram was presented in the finished manner, which marks 
the work of these studious, sincere artists. 

Mr, AND Mrs, Tutto Becker 1n Devicutrur Recirat. 

Those delightful artists, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, 
gave the second of their series of recitals on March 24, 
and a typically musical audience heard with enjoyment 
three sonatas presented in the finished manner always ex- 
pected when this piano virtuoso and his gifted wife appear 
in concert. The program contained the Bach sonata in 
A, cembalo and violin; Brahms’ sonata in G, op. 78, and 
Grieg’s sonata in C minor, 

Three of Mr. Becker's pupils are having symphony en- 
gagements at this time—Olga Steeb, who appeared with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra; Joseph Riccard, who was 
a Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra “Pop” soloist, and 
Lester Donahue, who is touring with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

ALL-RuSsIAN PROGRAM Proves INTERESTING. 

The all-Russian program presented by Ariadna Rou- 
manova, Clara Pavolsky and Ilya Bronson at Trinity 
Auditorium, March 25, was full of interest and extremely 


Los Angeles, Cal, April 4, 1920,—One of the most en sunshine, invited thousands to the hilltop service at sun- 
yable programs ever rendered by the Philharmonic O1 rise today. 
estra was the one presented March 28 at the “Pop” Marcella Craft sang on Mt. Rubidoux in Riverside, 
concert, with Olga Steeb, the brilliant local pianist, and many of her admirers listening to her glorious voice up- 
Sylvain Noack, concertmaster, as soloists, “Fingal’s Cave” lifed in “Hear Ye Israel.” Constance Balfour's lovely 
overture, Mendelssohn, the opening number, was so in soprano was heard at Eagle Rock in “Hosanna” and Es- 
tcrestingly giyen that the atmospheric Debussy numbers  telle Heartt Dreyfus sang Frederic Stevenson's dramatic 
following were even more exquisite by contrast. The “Salutation of the Dawn” on the Hollywood Hill, 
vo nocturnes were also enthusiastically applauded, a rE Dee "he ez 
Saimt-Saens concerto in C minor was the number ; Mornin OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Music, 
osen by Olga Steeb for her solo, and it gave ample Unusual in, its historic and picturesque setting was the 
opportunity for the display of her lovely quality of tone, “Morning of 18th Century music” given by Bessie Chapin, 
with its erystalline clearness, and the assurance that violinist, assisted by John Smallman, baritone, and George 
marks her playing The last movement, a versatile “tour Schoenfeld, pianist. In powdered wig and satin vesture 
force,” was splendidly given, as this pianist possesses cach performer fittingly sustained the period of the music 
ihundant resources. Following prolonged applause she given, which was further emphasized by the harpsichord 
esponded with a brilliant tarantelle. Many recalls and accompaniments and solos of Mr. Schoenfeld. 
quantities of flowers were expressive of the pride of the Miss Chapin was accompanied by Olga Orth, and her 
Los Angeles public in the gifted artist whose home is contributions to the program ranged from Bach and Mo- 
zart to Schubert and Kreisler. John Smallman sang 


atmospheric. 


Mme. Roumanova accompanied Mr. Bron- 


son with sincerity and delicacy of appreciation, and in her 
own solo, a paraphrase de concert of “Eugene Onegin,” 
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showed a good technic and a brilliant style. Mr, Bron- 
son gave a group of cello solos in his well known style 
and Mme. Pavolsky sang two groups of Russian folk 
songs in costume. These rather tragic numbers were so 
similar in character that the attractive young contralto did 
not have much scope. 
Destper VECSCI HEARD with SYMPHONY, 

An enormous audience listened with intense appreciation 
to the Wagner program by the Los Angéles Symphony 
Orchestra, March 21, and much interest centered in the 
soloist, Desider Vecsci, as it was his last appearance in 
Los Angeles. This brilliant young pianist will leave for 
Paris with his bride immediately after his marriage. 

Grace Woop Jess Fitts MANy ENGAGEMENTS. 

Grace Wood Jess, delightful interpreter of folk songs 
and ballads, has been filling a number of engagements re- 
cently, among them a program given for the Woman’s Club 
at Ventura, with Olga Steeb; another was for a musicale 
at the Midwick Club, and still another at the Alexandria. 
Mrs. Jess’ art is so out of the ordinary and it is invested 
with so much personal charm that each program is a reve- 
lation and a delight. 

OrcHestra PLAys FANNiE DILLON Work. 

The two symphony orchestras are doing much to de- 
velop and encourage local composers, a notable case of 
which was the reading of compositions by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, March 22, when the fortunate writers 
had an opportunity to hear their own works played by a 
splendid orchestra. Among those whose manuscripts were 
read was Fannie Dillon, who is having much success with 
her new compositions. Percy Grainger has just written 
her that he will use her “Birds at Dawn” at his Los An- 
geles concert, and Edwin Hughes, of New York, played 
this number recently, also the “Desert” suite. 

The John Church Company are publishing the 
Poem of the Mountains,” which Miss Dillon wrote on 
Mt: Wilson and dedicated to Josef Hoffman. It will be 
issued in three series; the first set is almost ready, and 
the fascinating titles ‘of these numbers are as follows: 


“Melodic 


“Birds at Dusk,” “Harp of the Air” and “Brooklet and 
Quiet Pools.” 
Maup ALLAN Gives DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM. 


With the assistance of a number of players from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Hilda Nolte, pianist, Maud 
Allan, noted dancer, captivated an enthusiastic audience 
with her grace and wonderful interpretations on March 
22. Since her last appearance here the art of this won- 
derful dancer has grown and developed, and her program 
denoted intelligent study. 

University FAcutty Gives CONCErr. 

On this same evening a very interesting program, the 
second of a series of three, was given at the chapel of the 
University of Southern California by members of the 
faculty,, when a Beethoven sonata, op, 96, sonata in D 
minor by John Ireland, both for piano and violin, and a 
_ for piano, violin and French horn_ were presented. 

. Adelaide Trowbridge, pianist; Davol Sanders, violinist, 
id S. B. Bennett, French horn, were the artists at this 
time. 

Jones-Stmmons Pupits’ RECITAL. 

Mrs. Jones-Simmons, one of the best known and most 
successful vocal teachers in Los Angeles, presented two 
artist-pupils in recital before a large and a ype audi- 
ence at the Friday Morning Club House, March 29. Both 
young ladies showed admirable poise, and their fine dic- 
tion and well placed tones testified to the excellence of 
their training. 

Miriam White MacLean, soprano, was delightful i in song 
groups and showed decided dramatic ability in an aria 
from “Aida.” Nellie McPherrin Yarnell, contralto, has 
been heard before, and her ability was well displayed in 
groups of modern songs, 

Notes. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, contralto, was one of the Easter 
soloists today, singing with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Sophie Braslau was honor guest on the occasion of the 
MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, which met at the resi- 
dence of Margaret Goetz on Friday evening. W. / 
Clark, Jr., and L. E, Behymer were among other important 
guests who enjoyed the delightful program. 

John Smallman and Vernon Spencer concluded their 
series of artist-pupils’ recitals March 25. These events 
have been so eminently successful that the well known 
teachers must be extremely gratified. 

Four pupils of Constance Balfour have been filling club 
engagements recently; one of them, Mary Belle Chapman, 
will be heard at the Gamut Club. 

Patrick O’Neill sang a program of Irish songs at Glen- 
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dora, and the genial tenor was at his best in honor of his 
patron saint, 

Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, who is concertizing in the 
East in company with other artists of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, is meeting with great success 
and is in constant receipt of encouraging press notices. 

Fred W. Blanchard is the official head of the eighty-one 
voluntary song leaders of the city. 

Community singing has been revived and is again flour- 
ishing. . W. 
“STABAT MATER” GIVEN TENTH 

PRESENTATION IN BERKELEY 


Paul Steindorff Directs Chorus of 200 in Annual Event 
—Chamber Music Concert Series Closes—Thou- 
sands Attend Open Air Easter Services—Tina 
Lerner in Three Historical Recitals—Alice 
Davis Endriss Presents Pupils in Re- 
cital—University Gives Pageant 
of “Partheneia”—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., April 13, 1920.—A most impressive per 
formance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given in the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, Good Friday afternoon, under 
the direction of Choragus Paul Steindorff. Singers num- 
bering about 200 supported the soloist and an orchestra of 
symphonic proportions played the accompaniments and 
separate selections. Mabel Riegelman headed the group 
of efficient soloists, the others being Eva Gruninger-Atkin 
son, contralto; Clinton R. Morse,. tenor, and O. Gordon 
Erickson, baritone. As has been the custom in past years 
a concert preceded the oratorio in which Mildred Wright, 
violinist, played selections, and, in addition, many other 
interesting numbers by the orchestra and soloists were 
programmed. The concert was given under the joint aus- 
pices of the University of California and the Berkeley 
Oratorio Society, and the business management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer. As usual a large concourse of people 
heard the production, many apparently going year after 
year with unabated interest to enjoy the first really great 
musical event of the springtime in the open air. 

CHAMBER Music Society In THirp Concert. 

The third of the series of three concerts by the San 
Francisco Music Society, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California Greek Theater, took place in Wheeler 
Hall, Berkeley, April 1, when a delightful program was 
presented by these very talented musicians. 

THOUSANDS ATTEND Open Alr EASTER SERVICEs. 

Many thousands of persons attended the first annual 
open air Easter Sunset Vespers, which took place in the 
hills of Oakland at the “Hights” of Joaquin Miller on 
Easter Sunday afternoon under the auspices of the 
Contra Costa Hills Club, in co-operation with Community 
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Service, Board of Park Directors and City Recreation 
Department. In the shadow of the living cross of trees 
planted many years ago by the late poet, a truly inspira- 
tional and beautiful program was presented, under the 
direction of Alexander Stewart, community organizer 
\ chorus of seventeen with accompaniments of 
string orchestra and piano, led the hymns and gave sele 
tions, the soloists being Alma Berglund Winchester, so 
prano; Edna Fischer Hall, contralto, and Herbert Mee, 
tenor. William Carruth furnished the piano accompani- 
ments, and Dr. William F. Bade, president Sierra Club, 
offered several readings. 
UNIversIty CHARTER WEEK 
Owing to the inclement weather the festival concert by 
the California Orchestral Society (made up mostly of 
members of the San Francisco Symphony), which should 
have taken place in the Greek Theater, Berkeley, March 
20, was given Saturday afternoon, April 10, the weather 
on this occasion being delightfully sunny and warm so 
that all those who attended were enabled to enjoy the 
program. Vladimir Shavitch conducted the orchestra in 
a masterly manner, including two movements from Tschai 
kowsky’s symphony, No. 4, and the “Marche Slav” by the 
same composer, in addition to shorter numbers. The ot 
chestra also accompanied the three soloists in a satisfac 
tory manner. ‘hese were Alice Gentle, soprano, in 
“Pleurez, mes yeux,” from “Le Cid”; Tina Lerner, pian 
ist, in Chopin’s andante spianato and polonaise, and Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor, in Hammond’s “Pipes of Gordon's 
Men.” The concert was under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of California Greek Theater. 
Trina Lerner IN THREE Histortcat Recrracs 

of California Greek Theater is also re 
three historical piano recitals that are 
(Continued on page 66.) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS’ GUILD 

The annual meeting and election of officers for the en- 
suing year of the American Guild of Organists will be 
held Thursday, May 6, 8:15 p. m., at headquarters, 29 
Vesey street (St. Paul’s Parish House). Following the 
election a social time will be spent. Dr. Victor Baier is 
candidate for warden, and Gottfried H. Federlein for sub- 
warden, 

Bart_ett Music at St. ANprew’s M, E. CHukcH. 

At a musical service held in St. Andrew’s M. E, Church, 
West Seventy-sixth street, compositions of Homer N. 
Bartlett, who died April 3, were given by the choir and 
instrumental soloists, under the direction of Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, organist. Grace Freeman, Katheryn Platt Gunn, 
violinists; Elma M, Sloan, soprano; Laura Herring, con- 
tralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and several well known 
organists all shared the program. The organists were 
Louis R. Dressler, Clifford Demarest, Albert Reeves Nor- 
ton, Frederick Schlieder and Mark Andrews. 

SourHLAND SrNnGers’ Concert AND BALL. 

The Southland Singers on April 12, at the Hotel Plaza, 
gave a very enjoyable concert which showed steady im- 
provement through the whole program. War called their 
previous conductor, Philip James, who has returned and is 
conducting “The Golden Girl,” by Victor Herbert. The 
program opened with “The Joy of Spring” (arranged by 
Spross), and was rendered brilliantly, with exceptional 
tone quality. Margaret Jamieson, pianist, played a noc- 
turne and scherzo by Chopin, and “Caprice” (Saint- 
Saéns), etude in D flat (Liszt), “Intermezzo Polloca” 
(Paderewski). Miss Jamieson is a fortunate young ar- 
tist whose intelligence, touch and soulful interpretation 
win her audiences and hold attention from start to finish. 
Mabel Besthoff, a fascinating young singer with a beau- 
tiful, well trained coloratura soprano, sang “The Last 
Hour” (Kramer), “May the Maiden” (Carpenter), “The 
Valley of Laughter” (Sanderson), and, as an encore, her 
own composition, “If I Were a Bird,” to the evident satis- 
faction of all. Augusta Van Atta displayed an unusual 
contralto voice in the “Prophete” aria (Meyerbeer), and 
was enthusiastically applauded, responding with Ander- 
son’s “Cradle Song.” “A Day in Venice,” cycle of love 
poems (arranged by Spross), was given by the Southland 
Singers with style and finish. 

Commander Charles A, Adams then made an address 
telling the audience how much he appreciated the South- 
land Singers and their president “for all the organization 
had done for our men during the war, and were still doing 
by singing at the different hospitals,” and that_on April 
21 the organization would give a concert at Fox Hills 
Hospital. “My Little Pretty One,” dedicated to the South- 
land Singers by Philip James, the composer, and “I’m So 
Glad Trouble Don’t Last Alway” (negro spiritual) was 
then rendered with fervor and excellent tone color. 
Mabel Turner, soprano, and Augusta Van Atta, contralto, 
who have been repeatedly heard on the concert stage and 
are soloists at one of the leading New Jersey churches, 
sang the duet, “Every Flower” (“Madame Butterfly”), 
with true operatic spirit, Miss Turner’s beautiful soprano 
blending exceedingly well with Miss Van Atta’s rich contral- 
to. In conclusion, Chevalier Lo Verde’s “Ave Maria” was 
rendered by the Southland Singers, Blanche M. Sterritt, 
soloist, displaying a very sympathetic voice, The members of 
the Choral, as a mark of their esteem and affection for 
their capable and efficient president, presented Mme. 
Dambmann with a large bouquet of roses. Bernice Mauds- 
ley played all accompaniments artistically. The concert 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. Dancing 
followed. 

Cettist Kronotp Plays FREQUENTLY. 

Hans Kronold, whose artistic cello playing always gives 
delight, played in a very successful concert in Upper 
Montclair, Rochester, and Carmel, N. Y. On April 22 he 
gave a concert at Allentown, Pa. Of his playing in 
Rochester the Herald of that city said: “Mr. Kronold 
proved himself quite a master; tonal quality, shading and 
musical appreciation were all adequately shown.” Those 
who know his playing consider this is but mild praise! 

LorrAINE, GAUTHIER AND OTHERS IN Hii Sones. 


Songs, both printed and in manuscript, by Mabel Wood 
Hill were sung at her home April 18 by Blanche Lorraine, 
Dorothy Fox, Adele Parkhurst, Eva Gauthier and Joseph 
Mathieu, the composer playing accompaniments. Sara 
Teasdale wrote the texts of “The Look,” beautifully sung 
by Miss Fox, and the poems of “The Lamp” and “Song 
of Capri,” sung by Blanche Lorraine, who has a dramatic 
contralto voice, are warmly musical, and she enunciates 
distinctly. Miss Parkhurst’s fine soprano voice made ef- 
fect in “The Gull,” which she had to repeat, and “Pat” 
had Irish tenderness in both music and interpretation of 
the singer. Eva Gauthier sang as if she loved the songs, 
and indeed they were among the best of the lot, namely, 
“The Frog and the Ox,” “The Milkmaid,” “The Crabs 
and “The Fox and the Cheese” (from Aesop’s Fables). 
The tender expression with which tenor Joseph Mathieu 
imbued “Broken Love Song” and the humor of “Captain 
Bing” made his singing delightful. 

Rienzi’s THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

The thirtieth anniversary of Alexis Rienzi took place 
at the Chalif Studio, April 4. He was heard in Russian 
and German songs, two of them sung in English transla- 
tion. Vera Smirnoff sang Russian Gypsy songs, Rose 
Zwerling played violin works of Mendelssohn, Kreisler 
and others, and Boris Popovitzky played piano pieces by 
Rubinstein and Liszt. The Russian Cathedral Quartet 
sang folk songs and Frances Foster played accompani- 
ments, 
Sarnt-Saéns’ Letter to De CASTELLANOS.* 

The facsimile and translation of a letter from the 
famous French composer, Saint-Saéns, to Professor De 
Castellanos, now and for some years connected with the 
Hein and Fraemcke institution of New York, published in 
the April 8 issue of the Musicat Courter, created general 
interest. Further information regarding this letter 


brought the statement that .De Castellanos and Mac- 
Dowell went to Paris together. 


The former played for 


May 6, 1920 


Saint-Saens, and made such an impression on him that the 
printed letter was the result. De Castellanos was a “won- 
der child,” and played the Chopin concerto in E minor in 
public at the age of eight. It is interesting to note that 
he proceeded to Frankfurt, where he studied with Carl 
Heyman, and De Castellanos went to Stuttgart. 

HeLene RoMANorr PLANS OcToper RECITAL, 

Helene Romanoff, the distinguished Russian soprano 
whose recital at Aeolian Hall a little over a year ago 
brought her into prominence, plans to give a similar re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall in October. Resultant: upon the 
automobile accident a year ago, in which her face and 
neck were badly lacerated, she withdrew from public ap- 
pearances, 

Her enforced withdrawal resulted, however, in her con- 
centrating on the making of artistic hats, and these have 
made a sensation wherever exhibited. 

The bearer of a distinguished name of the Russian 
nobility, Mme. Romanoff is a traveled personage of un- 
usual personal magnetism. 

WINTON WILKINSON A SOUTHERN VIOLINIST. 

Winton Wilkinson appeared with Caruso at Ocean 
Grove, July 27, 1918, and subsequently with John McCor- 
mack, covering all the large American cities. Following 
this he appeared with Anna Fitziu, Dorothy Jardon, De 
Segurola, and also two appearances at the Biltmore Fri- 
day Morning Musicale with Amelita Galli-Curci. Mr. 
McCormack re-engaged him for a tour during the fall of 
1919. 
Eppy’s Easter Services IN BAYONNE. 

Frances Eddy, organist and director of music at St. 
John’s P. E. Church, Bayonne, N. J., planned programs 
of much interest on Easter day. The three sisters Eddy 
united in organ, violin and viola, playing works by Noble, 
Terry and Handel. The hymns and choral numbers were 
all well performed. Nellie Newport sang a solo at the 
evening service and the choir of twenty-four voices re- 
flected much credit on their training. 

CoLLtece or Music Removes. 

The New York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, 
directors, has removed to its own building, in the new 
location, 114-116 East Eighty-fifth street. The affiliated 
institution, the New York Conservatory, remains at 163 
West Seventy-second street. Both institutions enjoy large 
patronage and are so situated that they are easily accessi- 
ble from both New Jersey and Long Island. 


Fort Wayne Hears the Nevin Cousins 

Several times during the winter Olive Nevin has as- 
sisted her cousin, Gordon Balch Nevin, in his organ 
recitals, and on April 16, Mr. Nevin made his debut as 
accompanist, assisting Miss Nevin in her song recital 
at Fort Wayne. The affair was arranged by a college 
friend of the latter, and was held in the auditorium on 
the top floor of the Wolf & Dessauer establishment. A 
very enthusiastic audience listened with evident pleas- 
ure to a program of works by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Bizet, Poldowski, Ravel, Lalo, Gena Branscombe 
and Gordon Balch Nevin. These two Nevin cousins 
undoubtedly will be heard in joint recital very fre- 
quently in the future, 


Gotthelf Back from Tour with Anna Case 


Claude Gotthelf has just returned to New York City 
from a most successful tour as pianist and accompa- 
nist for Anna Case, who is scheduled to sail for Europe 
in the near future. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gotthelf won no little praise last year while on tour in 
the same capacity for Geraldine Farrar. 
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Press Approval for Haywood Artists 


On numerous occasions artist-pupils of Frederick Hay- 
wood have appeared in public and won high praise from 
the press for their excellent vocal work. When Barbara 
Maurel gave a recital in Boston three of the leading dailies 
reviewed the event as follows: 


She is the possessor of a mezzo soprano voice of pleasing, ex- 
pressive, and varied quality. She displays abundant response and 
sensitiveness to the meaning and message of her music, and she has 
the art of interpretation which reveals both to her audience.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Miss Maurel has an uncommonly beautiful voice. The lower 
tones have a rich, genuine contralto quality, and she does not force 
them. The middle and upper tones, pure and sympathetic, are so 
employed that there is no suspicion of a break throughout the lib- 
eral compass. Miss Maurel has more than voice and vocal skill; 
she has intelligence as an interpreter.—Boston Herald, 





A young er with an uncommonly fresh and beautiful voice 
who had carefully developed her technic, who interpreted with in- 
telligence and a feeling for style very unusual in so young an 
artist. Her diction was remarkably clear, and it was always musical. 
~—Boston Post. 

Reba Dal Ridge, another artist-pupil of Mr. Haywood, 
won this tribute when she appeared in the final concert of 
the Lockport (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association series: 

To say that Miss Dal Ridge captivated her hearers is putting it 
mildly. In “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,’ Miss Dal Ridge’s full, warm voice was more than adequate 
to the demands, and much sensuous charm and dramatic fervor was 
evidenced. It is indeed a pleasure to hear a mezzo soprano who 
has round, brilliant upper register, together with mellow low tones, 
devoid of the strident chest quality so often indulged in by singers 
of this type. Rarely does a mezzo soprano exhibit such a well-con- 
trolled and resonant “piano yoce.”—Lockport Union Sun and Journal. 

Mary Milburn, who during the recent run of “Angel 
Face” at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, stopped 
the show night after night, now is touring with that com- 
pany, and received these two encomiums after the produc- 
tion was given in Baltimore and Washington: 

Mary Milburn stands out pre-eminently, She takes the lead in 
the musical numbers, has a voice of rare beauty, full and rich.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 





At no time this season has a musical farce been produced in 
Washington which possessed so many exceptionally good voices. 
Mary Milburn is a real ‘‘find,” and unless our judgment goes astray 
will be heard from later in something bigger and better.—Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Times. 


Marie Sundelius on Scotti Opera Tour 

Marie Sundelius has been compelled to refuse many 
concert engagements for the spring on account of her tour 
with the Scotti Grand Opera Company, which opened May 
3 in Birmingham, Ala., and lasts four weeks. Mme, Sun- 
delius sang Mimi in “La Bohéme” in the opening perform- 
ance, and will be heard in that role, as well as that of 
Ah-Yo in “L’Oracolo,” throughout the tour. A clipping 
reproduced herewith from the Jamestown Evening Jour- 
nal voices the unanimous opinion of the press wherever 
she sings: 

Mme. Sundelius has appeared here several times and at each 
reappearance she sems to sing .better and to be more appealing by 
reason of her graciousness and charm of manner. Her work with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is broadening her style and is 
bringing out the remarkable beauty and purity of her voice, which 
throughout its entire compass is produced with almost flawless 
technic. The lower tones are full and rich; the middle, always 
the supreme test, round and satisfying, while her upper tones are 
characterized by a clearness, fullness and power truly remarkable. 
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Rudolph Polk “Not Just a Musician 

The New York Globe of April 22 wrote about Rudolph 
Polk, the violinist, in no uncertain and very interesting 
terms, as follows: 

Then take the case of Rudolph Polk. This is not just a violin- 

ist—not just a musician. He is a college graduate, a thinker with 
a broad point of view, which is reflected in his playing. 
His oraa of music is so glorious that it should be told to. every 
musician. He does not want to make money out of his music, un- 
less his most serious ideals can be held uppermost. His god of 
success is true art. And so far in his recitals he has had reason 
to be happy, for the critics have recognized his substantial music 
and his fine interpretations, He has appeared across the country 
with equal-success in all cities. 


Daisy Nellis No Mere Virtuoso 
Daisy Nellis, after her recent appearance in Louisville, 
Ky., was the recipient of the following warm tribute 
signed by E, A. J. in the Louisville Herald: 


Dropping into the Mary Anderson Theater the other afternoon 
I was surprised to hear from a darkened stage, where light at 
times played fantastically, sounds as of a fairy pianist ua chance 
gone astray and calling forth great melodies and crashing cli- 


maxes to make her whereabouts known. A closer inspection re- 
vealed a dainty little lady masterfully declaiming a superb and 
sonorous Hungarian rhapsody, bringing forth its elfish beauties 


and stirring that audience taken by surprise with that fine racial 


appeal as of wild tribes marshaling to battle. With scarcely an 
interval she passed into the lilt and witchery of an_ Irish = 
through which coursed melodies to charm a banshee. Withal and 
anon, there was the purling and the pealing, the cadence and the 
clangor of that ever famous Campanella, Three choice treats 
three strains severely differentiated and contrasted, three splendid 
feats of virtuosity. But the young lady, Daisy Nellis, is no mere 
virtuoso, no trick pianist, but artist to her finger tops, and they 
are very young and slender, a pupil of whom Rudolph Ganz may 
be — a performer for whom much may be confidently prom 
ise 


Comments on Sorrentino in Grand Opera 
Recent appearances of Umberto Sorrentino in grand 
opera, as Manrico and Alfredo, in “I! Trovatore” and “La 
Traviata,” respectively, brought this tenor into promi- 
nence in Baltimore, Press comments were, as usual, of a 
very flattering nature, proven by a glance at the following 
excerpts: 


Sorrentino as Alfredo proved a tenor of sympathetic and agree 


able voice. In the popular “Miserere” he sang “A che la morte’ 
in good, lusty fashion.—Baltimore Sun, 


* Volley of applause aan the closing scene in the 
fourth act of “Il Trovatore.” Sorrentino’s tones are true 





SORRENTINO, 
As Alfredo in 


UMBERTO 


“Traviata,” 


roles of Alfredo and Manrico are dis- 


and his conception of the ; ; 
Baltimore Evening Sun 


tinguished for intelligence. 

Umberto Sorrentino, with his debonair 
voice, won his audience from the hi 
fredo. He displayed no small amount of 
rico in “Il Trovatore.” His voice is of 
quality. His phrasing is excellent and his 
Baltmore American. 


manner and romantic 
first when he appeared as Al- 
temperament as Man- 
smooth and pleasing 
enunciation good. 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, was guest principal. Great praise is 
due him not only for the excellence of his vocal work, but also 
for his skill, judgment rare, perfect co-operation and adaptability 
under all circumstances. He is “schooled” and individual and 
this and his generous spirit were of great value to the produc 
tion.—-The Baltimore Star. 


Alda “Most Beautiful Woman in Opera Today” 

A delighted audience very apparently enjoyed every 
number on the program which Frances Alda presented a 
short time ago in Greensboro, N. C. The music critic of 
the Record of that city made the statement that perhaps no 
artist had ever appeared there who possessed a more 


charming personality and stage presence than Mme. Alda. 
He ten continued his comments, in part, as follows: 
The word charming is used so much that at times it loses its 


meaning, but the singer had it She was, as one member of her 


57 


audience expressed it, “charm personified.” And it was a flatter 
ing crowd that heard her, and that called her back time after time 
for encores, which she graciously gave. And each time her encores 
seemed to be just what the people wanted most, things admirably 


suited to her lovely, sympathetic voice 


Those who attended the concert feel that Mme, Alda richly 
deserves the title of being the most beautiful woman in opera 
today, for she is most certainly lovely to look at She was radiant 


in a wonderful gown of peach bloom satin with a silvery overdress 
and sprays of bird of paradise in her hair Perhaps it was her 
eyes that made her face so expressive, or perhaps it was her smile, 
but whatever it was, it made the evening 
Everywhere were expressions of genuine 
portunity of hearing her, tributes to her 
delightful appearance and personality, 


} 
ryable : 
pleasure at the op 
lovely voice and her 


more enj 


Edward Collins Highly Praised 


The critic of the Morning News of March 24 had the 
following remarks to make in reviewing the concert given 
in Shawnee, Okla., by Edward Collins, the prominent 
Chicago pianist: 


From the Collins 


very first Mr warmed his hearers into en 
thusiasm by proving himself complete master of hig instrument 
He is possessed of a powerful technic nicely balanced by an abun 


dance of temperament and imagination which enables him to trans 
mit to his audience the subtle Seouty of the compositions he plays 
Although he has a large manner about his playing, elegance and 
refinement are chief attributes. 

All of his numbers were thoroughly enjoyed, but the Chopin 
group was perhaps the crowning achievement of the evening’s 
program. In the ballade in G minor there was rare dignity and 
splendor, and the charming berceuse was as a breath of perfumed 
atmosphere, so delicate was his tonal shading. The scherzo in C 
sharp minor was invested with vivacity and brilliant color. 

The “Frolic of the Waters,” by Ravel, which is a scintillating 
water picture as full of sparkle as the sunshine on a brook at 
midday, was played with delightful finesse, as was the “Gold 


Fish,” by Debussy. 

The waltzes, op. 18, which are his latest compositions, were in 
deed a charming number and proved Mr. Collins to be a composer 
of distinctive originality Written in the elastic form of waltzes 


they have a peculiar beauty of melodic outline and just enough 
sentiment to make them attractive The audience was very en 
thusiastic in their applause to both of the compositions and the 


composer’s playing of 
“Valse Elegante.” 

The “Marche Militaire,” by 
artist an opportunity to 
brilliancy, brought the 

n its entirety 
grams ever 


them, and he was obliged to repeat the 


afforded the 
extraordinary 


which 
vigor and 


Schubert-Tausig, 
display unusual 
program to a close. 
t was one of the me 
presented in Shawnee 





musically 


satisiying pro 


Arthur Middleton Justifies All Praise 
“Even those who expected a recital the equal of which 
has not been heard here in recent years 
surprised at the annual festival of the 


pleasantly 


Marcata 


were 
spring 


Music Club by the rare beauty and tone of the voice of 
Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Op 
era Company.” Such was the opinion of the Clarksburg 
Daily Telegram after Mr. Middleton's recent appearance 


in that city, an opinion that was shared by the music critic 
of the Clarksburg Exponent, who wrote as follows: 


Mr Middleton fully justified all tl praise which has previ 
ously been showered upon him here His voice 1 powerful one 

a voice fitted to the interpretation of big themes with high dra 
matic values. It also proved a big voice in tests of endurance and 
capable of marvelous flexibility and powers of shading Among 
the numbers which made up his very genero program none could 
be designated “best,” for each was best of its kind, and each suc 
ceeding number was received with those manifestations of ap 
proval which is the artist’s best pledge of the success of his work 


Carolyn Willard Appreciated in Aurora 
Aurora, Ill, is added to the list of cities where Carolyn 
Willard, the widely known Chicago pianist, has won suc 
cess, After her recent recital there the Aurora Beacon 
News paid her the following glowing tribute: 


The program given by Carolyn Willard, pianist, at the First 
Methodist Church, was greatly enjoyed by an audience that filled 
the auditorium Miss Willard proved to be one of the most 
talented musicians who has ever played in Aurora Her program 
was not commonplace in any way and her numbers were brilliantly 
executed, not forgetting the Chopin group Continued applause 
greeted her performance of the Liszt “Murmuring of the Forest” 
and of others, including the closing Rubinstein concert study 
Indeed, her audience refused to depart and she was compelled to 
respond to another encore Many musicians were present from 
Elgin, St. Charles, Batavia and other surrounding towns, while a 
number came from a distance to hear Miss Willard 


Ljungkvist Possesses “Real Tenor Voice” 

According to the press notices reproduced below, Sam 
uel Ljungkvist, the Swedish tenor, who has been appear 
ing with marked success in Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul, 


Lindstrom, as well as many other cities in Minnesota, has 
been acclaimed by the music critics there as a singer of 
high attainments: 

Mr. kpeneievins possesse the rare endowment of a real teno 
voice. . rhe artistic temperament and keen intellectuality 
which insure sympatheti liscrimination, thus making his vocal 
efforts beautiful and satisfying e characterstics of his voi 
are ample range, warmtl f color ind beauty of quality It 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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Yost and Tallarico Plan Successful 


It is almost universally acknowledged that chamber 
to the average concert audience and that 
entire programs of the classic masters are too severe even 
for the musically interested. The classicists, romanticists 
and modernists must not be given in big doses. The publi 

especially the American public—must have variety to 
Jecause of this there are few oppor 
masterpieces of chamber 


mritisi 8 Caviar 


Sustain its mterest 
tunities of hearing the great 
music. That chamber music is one of the purest forms of 
art is the strongest argument for its educational and ethical 
value 

So when Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and Gaylord Yost 
violinist, two young American artists with high ideals, 
planned a series of eight histori educational recitals of 
the great violin and piano sonatas to be presented in chro 

ological order at Indianapolis this season, they were told 
that it was inadvisable to give an entire evening of one 





GAYLORD YOST AND PASQUALI TALLARICO 


composer and advised against such a strict adherence to 
hronological classification. However, having contidence 

their idea, they launched what was perhaps one of the 
most unique and unprecedented series of violin and piano 
onata recitals ever given in America, for during the eight 
recitals they will have played twenty-five sonatas, prac 
tically all of the great works written in this form for 
these instruments. From an educational standpoint this 
was an achievement to be proud of and it was to be ex 
pected that interest would be aroused in the musical publi 
in the vicinity. But it remained to be seen how well thes: 
irtists could succeed in holding the interest of their audi 
ences in programs of Beethoven and Brahms, Surely an 
icid test for any artists, That they succeeded is a matter 
to be recorded to the credit of these gifted artists, for as 
one musician remarked after their “Brahms Evening :” 
lo me it was remarkable that you were able to hold the 
attention of your audience from start to finish in an eve 
ning of Brahms. It was wonderful! How did you do it? 

But it was done, and now it is rumored that Mr. Tal 
larico and Mr. Yost will be heard in a similar series in 
other cities next season. The works presented this year 
were the ten sonatas by Beethoven, three ty Schubert, 
three by Brahrns, three by Grieg and works by Franck 
Debussy, Vincent d’Indy, John Alden Carpenter, Henry 
Holden Huss and ¢ ecil Burleigh. 


Recital by Kaufmann Pupils 

Minna Kaufmann presented six of her pupils (one of 
them a professional) in a recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York, Thursday evening, April 8 The 
program, in French, Italian and English, was interpreted 
in a way that lifted the evening high above the level of 
pupils’ recitals. In a word, it was a concert worthy of the 
serious minded audience that assembled and remained to 
congratulate Mme. Kaufmann and the young and very 
promising singers 

Betty Burke, whose fame as a concert soprano is grow- 
Cartall, a mezzo-soprano with a rich 


ing, and Jacquette 
“Quis est 


quality of voice, opened the concert, singing 
homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

Miss Burke, the “star” of the evening, sang with finish 
and beauty of tone throughout the scale in the florid aria, 
“Una Voce Poco Fa,” from “The Barber of Seville.” and 
with equal effectiveness in a duet from “La Bohéme” with 
Oliver Burnet, tenor, and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” with violin 
obligato played by Bertha Berat. Mildred Leetrecker sang 
the Salome aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and a 
group of songs, and this young singer well deserved the 
recognition she received both for her singing and diction 

Esther Carlson, one of the most promising pupils, sang 
a group of songs and the cavatina from “Robert le Diable” 
charmingly, and showed above all else that she has the 
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personality for the stage. Ellinor Young sang “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and a 
group.of French songs, and delighted by her voice and 
beautifully schooled art, One of the treats of the evening 
was the rendition of the letter duet from “The Marriage 
of Figaro” by the Misses Leetrecker and Carlson. The 
piano accompaniments of Ruth Emerson were excellent, 
as were the violin obligatos of Miss Berat. 





Monica Graham Stults a Busy Artist 

Monica Graham Stults, the prominent Chicago soprano, 
is kept constantly busy filling concert dates, some recent 
ones being as follows: April 20, Evanston, Ill.; April 2 
April 25, April 29, Chicago. On April 30 she was again 
heard in Chicago. on May 3, Houghton, Mich., and May 7 
Nevada, Mo.; May 12, Springfield, Ill.; May 14, Oak 
Park, Ill, and May 15, Chicago, III. 


A Prima Donna’s Song 


John Prindle Scott’s soprano song, “The Wind’s in the 
South,” is enjoying an undiminished popularity among 
the prima donnas from coast to coast. Florence Otis, to 
whom it is dedicated, sang it at Waterloo, Ia., and Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Florence Macbeth programmed it in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Helen Yorke closed her recent debut recital with it at 
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\eolian Hall, New York. Marie Zendt sang it at a con- 
cert by the Lyran Society of New York. Mabel Riegel- 
man included it at a community concert in San Francisco. 
Louise Hubbard used it at a concert with the Colgate 
University Choral Club in Hamilton, N. Y., and Olive 
Kline sang it with the Caroline Beebe Ensemble in Nor- 
wich, N. Y 





Florence Nelson in Series of Recitals 

Florence Nelson, soprano, and pupil of Mrs. Laura Mor- 
rill, has been giving a series of concerts, under the aus- 
pices of the Music League, in various kigh schools of New 
York City. Miss Nelson’s programs were made up of 
operatic arias and groups of songs, given in costume, and 
have proved to be of a very delightful order. Her fine 
vocal work gave evidence of the thorough training she has 
received under Mrs. Morrill’s guidance. 


Beddoe at Cincinnati Festival 

Dan Beddoe, tenor, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, has been added to the soloists of the May Festival, 
this being the third time he has been one of the soloists 
of these musical events. Mr. Beddoe has added to the 
Conservatory artist teachers at the beginning of the school 
year in September, and has already made a large place for 
himself in Cincinnati music circles. 


Faas Again to Sing at Bach Festival 

Among the engagements which Mildred Faas has filled 
recently mention might be made of April 9, when she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; April 12, in recital at Norfolk, Va.; April 
14, Hazleton, Pa., soloist with the Russian String Quartet 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and also April 15, when 
the soprano appeared in concert in Philadelphia, Pa. Miss 
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Faas will again sing at the Bethlehem Bach Festival on 
May 28, this being her fourth consecutive year at these 
events. 


Van Der Veer’s New York Recital a Triumph 


It is seldom that such a genuine success is scored by an 
artist at her first New York recital as that of Nevada Van 
der Veer at her Aeolian Hall appearance April 9. Mme. 
Van der Veer has appeared innumerable times in New 
York, but this was the first recital she gave entirely alone, 
and the enthusiasm she aroused with the public and press 
was nothing short of remarkable. For instance, this is 
what the New York Times had to say: “Her voice is a 
mezzo-contralto of volume, power and a quality one of 
beauty, richness and penetration. Her remarkable breath 
control was to be noted yesterday in her delivery of long 
and well rounded phrases, and her diction was of praise- 
worthy clearness. Her singing was intelligent and artis- 
tic, and was especially good in music in the field she has 
made more particularly her own, that of the oratorio and 
cantata. The beauty of voice and the musical intelligence 
she possesses gave her performance a high value.” 

Stoeving’s “Mastery of the. Bow” 

Paul Stoeving’s new book, “The Mastery of the Bow 
and Bowing Subtleties,” a text book for students and 
teachers, has just been brought out by Carl Fischer. It 
is intended as a supplement to the author’s earlier work, 

“The Art of Violin Bowing,” and deals largely with cer- 
tain aspects of the subject, physiological and psychological, 
which are omitted in the previous work or only lightly 
touched upon, such as muscular relaxation, the nature of 
nerve impulses and impulse associations, etc. 

It is, perhaps, the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
and should smooth the path of many a student who, for 
want of adequate knowledge of all the “hows and whys,” 
struggles with the perplexing difficulties of bowing. 

Selma and Iris Alexander's Recital 

The Waldorf apartment contained all it could hold 
April 16 when Selma Alexander, who writes poems, com- 
poses music and plays the same, together with Iris Alex- 
ander, gave songs, recitations’ and dances. These very 
talented children made a hit with the manner in which 
they did these various things. Selma has amazing lit 
erary taste and recites with beauty of voice and distinct 
diction. Her poems cover a wide latitude, from serious 
to tragic and humorous. Sitting at the piano she gives 








SELMA ALEXANDER, 
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some altogether original ideas in very charming fashion. 
Little Iris dances and recites in a way which will soon 
equal her big sister’s accomplishments. Music by Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, Gaynor, Mozart and MacDowell was 
also on the varied program, which was performed like 
professional artists, but childlike and true in spirit. 
Guests of honor were Dr. Rosalie S. Morton (distin- 
guished in war service) and Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 


Alexander, 
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THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


(Continued from from page 10) 


or he won't get the “sar6 per te;” and as the “sa-ro per” 
are all on A-s and the “te” on a sustained B flat that must 
be beautiful, he must place his voice for that B flat be- 
fore he attacks the “sa-ré per.” His lips must be held 
forward, loosely, oh, so loosely! As he changes the sylla- 
bles, the mouth must remain well open and relaxed be- 
tween the syllables. 

I know a little tenor whose voice went up to D handily, 
who almost choked to death on this phrase until he was 
shown the way to get it. That sort of thing makes mod- 
ern singers realize something must be wrong with’ the 
present style, or I had better say styles, of voice training. 

There may be a syllable on a middle note with a peculiar 
vowel that a singer is likely to get too tight a hold on, 
that just prevents his high note from flowing. Look out 
for that, too! “II primo bacio,” from Mimi’s air, Act I, 
“La Bohéme,” is a phrase that is seldom beautifully sung. 
Mimi generally attacks that “il” on F sharp too broadly 
and feels her throat all filled up when she tries to get the 
“mo” on A natural. Or she squeezes the F sharp a little, 
the “il” is just a little too decided, so that A natural loses 
some of its brilliancy. 

In phrases of that kind, every note should be attacked 
loosely and never sung with more than three-fourths of 
the power of the voice, and the breath should be held well 
up from the beginning to the end of each phrase until the 
“e mio” is finished. 

“APPOGGIARE. <4 
There is a word in Italian, “appoggiare” (in French 
“appuyer’ ")». that has no equivalent in English, as it is 

applied to singing. So I'll say you must never appoggiare 
molto—you must not appuyer beaucoup, on any note pre- 
ceding a high note of effect in the same phrase. You must 
not press your voice down on it, you must not take too 
strong a hold of it. 

Even singers who have head tones, as a general thing 
have them on one vowel and not on another, and they 
squeeze and push them instead of singing them. That 
is why their voices do not last long. 

I heard the Roman baritone, Cotogni, sing when he was 
seventy, with all the beauty and power of his perfect voice. 
Of course, at that age he couldn’t do it every day, but 
some days he ‘still had the most marvelous voice in the 
world, high notes as big and almost as beautiful as Titta 
Ruffo’s and the rest of the voice far superior. His method 
was perfect. 

I have said what you must do to sing the high tones. 
Now for what you must not do. 

Don’t PusH#—Don’r SQUEEZE! 

Don’t push the air. Don’t squeeze the throat! 

Hold the words loosely from the attack of the first note 
in the phrase until the phrase is finished ! 

Don’t force great quantities of air into your breathing 
apparatus, but strive to acquire control of the air you do 
take in! 

In dramatic passages be sure to do all your accentuating 
and changing of emotion on the lower and middle tones. 
When you reach the phrase with the high note in it, just 
forget what you are singing about for the moment and 
produce the note well. It is the only way it can be done. 
Otherwise the “passion will be torn to tatters.” 

Oh, you operatic artists with good vocal organs, suffi- 
cient temperaments and musical and dramatic talents, 
listen! Listen to the words of Svengali! This chapter 
contains the secrets that will make you great if you profit 
by them. 

Here I am giving you all the knowledge handed down 
to us since the days of the golden age of Italian bel canto. 

I feel all my secrets oozing from me and I cannot help 
myself. 

Why? . 

It’s “all Du aawtets fault. He created Trilby and she 


has hypnotized m 
TRILBY HAS HYPNOTIZED SVENGALI! 


[In his next article, ieengal ‘will teach Trilby to modu- 
late her voice and sing pianissimo. He will also give some 
gymnastic exercises that aid the voice—Editor’s Note.] 


Walter Greene with Brooklyn Choral Club 


Walter Greene, baritone, was one of the two soloists at 
the second concert of the fifth season of the Plymouth 
Institute Choral Club, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, 
April 14. Mr. Greene sang “Little Bateese,” Pierce ; 
“Nancy’s Answer,” Briers; “Golden Crown,” Gantvoort ; 
“Tndian Lullaby,” to the accompaniment of the club, and 
“The Eagle,” by Carl Busch. Bruno Huhn is the conduc- 
tor of the club. 
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NEW DETROIT SYMPHONY QUARTET 
MAKES SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


Organization Has Excellent Personnel—Prize Winners 
Presented in Concert by Federated Clubs—McCor- 
mack Audience of Record Breaking Size—Rubin- 

stein Contributes to Fine Symphony Program— 
Adolph Weidig Conducts Own Work at “Pop” 
—Gustave Strube Pleases as Guest Con- 
ductor, His “Serenade” Repeated—New 
York Philharmonic Pays Annual Visit— 
Gabrilowitsch in All-Chopin Program 
—Harold Henry Plays for Tues- 
day Musicale 

Detroit, Mich., March 23, 1920.—The newly organ- 
ized Detroit Symphony String uartet made its 
initial appearance at Temple Beth-El, Monday even- 
ing, March 15. It consists of Ilya Scholnik, concert- 
master of the orchestra; William Grafing King, assistant 
concertmaster; Clarence Evans, first violin, and Phillip 
Abbas, first cellist. With such a personnel the quartet 
ought to rank among the best. Despite the fact that owing 
to the severe illness of Mr. King, rehearsals have been 
more or less interrupted, the new organization gave an 
excellent account of itself. Perfection of ensemble results 
from long association and work together could scarcely be 
expected, but that there is a splendid promise in the quar- 
tet was conceded by all. The program consisted of Boro- 
din’s quartet in A major, Schubert’s “Death and the 
Maiden,” Handel-Halvorsen’s “Passacaglia,” for violin and 
viola, and the Schumann quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3. 

YounG Artists PresENTED BY FeperaTep CLuss. 

The music clubs of the city that are affiliated with the 
National Federation presented the three winners in the 
prize contest in a concert at the Twentieth Century Club 
Building, Monday evening, March 15. The young people 
were Ruth Hutcheson, soprano; Arthur Klein, pianist, 
and Terry Ferrel, violinist. They displayed excellent 
training and promise of future worth. It was unfortunate 
that the first concert of the String Quartet came on the 
same evening as it made a division of interest not fair to 
either project, particularly as the Chamber Music Society 
is one of the Federated Clubs. 

IMMENSE AuDIENCE Greets JoHN McCorMAcK. 

Of all the crowds that have assembled in Detroit to hear 
John McCormack, the one on Thursday evening, March 
11, at Arcadia, broke all records. Many were from twenty 
to thirty minutes getting into the hall, every available seat 
was taken with hundreds of extra ones placed back of the 
boxes and on the stage, even standing room was at a pre- 
mium. The ushers were simply swamped and in many 
instances abandoned all effort to get people into the right 
seats. There were many acrimonious discussions and 
much confusion, which were quieted when the singer made 
his appearance. He was in a very happy mood and good 
voice, and sang a varied program with many encores 
thrown in for generous measure. Aside from the group 
of Irish songs, which were sung inimitably, “Ah! Moon 
of My Delight,” from “The Persian Garden,” made the 
strongest appeal to the listeners. Lauri Kennedy, a cellist 
of ability, and Edwin Schneider, whose excellent work is 
well known, were the assisting artists. 

RUBINSTEIN CONTRIBUTES TO FINE SyMPHONY ProGRAM. 
The pair of subscription concerts given at Orchestra 

Hall by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Thursday even- 

ing, March 11, and Saturday afternoon, March 13, pre- 

sented a program of unusual interest. It opened. with 

Eugene Ysaye’s “Exile,” for strings, interpreted by. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch with sympathetic feeling. “Vision,” by 

Louis Garnier, was given for the first time, and proved 

to contain much of interest. The celeste presented to the 

orchestra by William J. Murphy, having arrived from 

Paris, was used in this composition. A superb reading 

of the César Franck symphony in D minor brought the 

program to a close. 

Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, of whom Detroit has heard 
much, appeared for the first time. He chose the Brahms 
concerto in B flat major for his number. His splendid 
technical and interpretative ability, together with the sym- 
pathetic support of the orchestra, made this number an 
outstanding feature. The enjoyment and approval of the 
audience were manifested by sincere and enthusiastic ap- 
plause and the numerous recalls given before the artist 
was allowed to retire. 

AvotpH We1pic Conpucts at “Pop,” 

The Sunday “Pop” concert given March 8, was distin- 

guished by the appearance of Ludwig Pleier, of the cello 
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section, as soloist. He played the concerto in D minor, 
by Julius Klengel, in a manner to win hearty approval 
from the large audience present. Adolph Weidig, oi Chi- 
cago, took the baton during the playing of his charming 
“Symphonic Sketches.” He also was thoroughly approved. 
The other numbers of the program were Cherubini’s over- 
ture to “Anacreon,” Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, No. 
3, and Smetana’s overture to the “Bartered Bride,” all 
magnificently given, under the direction of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch., 
Gustave Strruse, A Guest Conpuctor. 

The concert on Sunday afternoon, March 14, owing to 
the illness of Victor Kolar and the absence of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, brought Gustave Strube, of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as guest conductor. The program con- 
sisted of the symphony in F minor, “From the New 
World,” Dvorak; prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
“Danse Fantastique,” for viola and orchestra, Strube; 
“Serenade,” Strube, and overture to “A Roman Carnival,” 
Berlioz. Mr. Strube’s work, both as a composer and con- 
ductor, seemed to please immensely and all tradition was 
broken when the audience insisted upon a repetition of 
the “Serenade.” The audience seemed to take most kindly 
also to the idea of a symphony at a “Pop” concert. 

Ipa Divinorr a “Pop” Soxoisr. 

The concert Sunday afternoon, March 21, was decidedly 
popular in character and made no great tax upon the 
minds of the listeners, who enjoyed the program to the 
utmost and insisted upon encores. The program con- 
tained the “Orpheus” overture, Offenbach; “Scenes 
Poetiques,” Godard; “Danse Macabre,” Saint- Saé ns, and 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss. Ida Divinoff, of 
the violin section, was the soloist and played “Se renade 
Melancolique,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Polonaise,” by Laub. 
Victor Kolar conducted. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PAys ANOTHER VISIT. 

Tuesday evening, March 16, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra made its annual appearance in Orchestra Hall. 
Josef Stransky and his splendid organization are always 
welcomed heartily and have grown much in popular favor 
in the past two years. The high tide of the program was 
reached in the Russian numbers of which there were two, 
the Rachmaninoff symphony No. 2 in E minor, op. 27, and 
the Tschaikowsky symphonic poem, “Francesca da Rimini.” 
The prelude to “Lohengrin” and the overture to “Tann- 
hauser” were also played. 

Ossie GasritowitscH Gives Att Cuopin REcIrTAL. 

In response to many requests, Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave 
an all-Chopin program in Orchestra Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, March 18. A fine audience gathered and listened with 
entire satisfaction, heartily manifesting its approval of the 
masterly interpretation of a beautiful program. In what- 
ever capacity Mr. Gabrilowitsch may choose to appear, 
whether as pianist or conductor, his work is marked by 
intelligence, poetic insight, broad musicianship and marked 
individuality. 

Harotp Henry Piays ror Tugspay MusIcALe. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented Harold Henry, pian- 
ist, of Chicago, for its second artist recital of the season 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Tuesday morning, 
March 23. Mr. Henry has broadened much in his work 
since his last appearance here. He is the virile type of 
player, serious, clean cut and possessed of intelligence and 
imagination. His hearers seemed entirely pleased with 
his work throughout the program and applause was hearty 
and insistent. His numbers included works by Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert, MacDowell, Chopin, his own “The 
Dancing Marionette, ” Grieg, Debussy, Cyril Scott, Liszt 
and Moszkowski. I a 


Artists John Warren Erb Has Accompanied 


John Warren Erb, conductor, song coach and accom- 
panist, includes among the artists he has accompanied on 
various occasions such well known singers and instru- 
mentalists as Olive Fremstad, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Reed Miller, Willem Willeke, Gaylord Yost, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Herbert Dittler, May Marshall Righter (May Mar- 
shall Cobb), Marie Zendt, Olive Nevin, Mabel Corlew 
Smith, Emma Roberts, Greta Torpadie, Frederick War- 
ren, Melvina Passmore and Ida Geer Weller, etc. 


Arden-Martino-Topping-Nestorescu Concert 


For the benefit of the Roumanian War Orphans, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday evening, May 14, the 
following artists will present a brilliant program; Cecil 
Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera; Elizabeth 
Topping, pianist; Alfredo Martino, baritone ; Jean V. 
Nestorescu, violinist, and F. W. Riesberg at the piano. 
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under perfect control and his selections are delivered without any 


semblance of effort or strain. 

Probably the most striking feature of his work was his beautiful 
soft passages, which demonstrated to many in the audience a 
neglected element in artistic singing. He was not lacking in the 


dramatic.—Jamestown Evening Journal, March 11. 


Mr. Ljungkvist, formerly of the Stockholm opera and a singer 
in his full prime, won his audience by his rich and resonant in- 
strument of true tenor ti mbre. He proved himself a very re- 
sourceful and sympathetic singer of fine articulation and equally 
ne perception.—Minneapolis Journal. 


New York Pays Tribute to Ethel Frank 

The New York recital of Ethel Frank, soprano, was 
clearly one of the outstanding features of the season 
“For pure entertainment,” said 
the critic of the Morning World, “she came near to walk- 
ing off with the season’s song recital honors.” That opin- 
ion was substantiated by the other reviewers, notably the 
representative of the Times, who declared that she “won 
a ‘first’ audience yesterday in Aeolian Hall as few new- 
comers do in a season,” and by the critic of the Evening 
Mail, who reported that “all the cobwebs in music-sur- 
feited souls were swept away yesterday afternoon, when 
a young woman with a radiant personality and a golden 
voice sang in Aeolian Hall, There was a dewy freshness 
and sparkle about Miss Frank’s art that makes you wish 


now drawing to a close. 
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ETHEL FRANK, 
Soprano, 


to hear her more often, She has the combination of 
gifts that makes her a singer of the first ran 

And the reviewer of the Herald emphasized the gen- 
eral response when he wrote, “A charming picture of 
the type Anglo-Saxons cherish, sweet, wholesome, beauti- 
ful was Ethel Frank, who gave her first local song recital 
yesterday in Aeolian Hall. Like the first line of one of 
her songs, ’Half veiled in frozen blue,’ she was the em- 
bodiment of the poetic in her presence and in her art.” 

So much for the appeal of the art and personality of 
this singer. Miss Frank’s vaice and skill seem to have 
excited much of the admiration that made her début so 
highly successful. The Evening Post, for example, stated 
that she had “a voice of most agreeable quality, admirably 
trained;” the Tribune, that her tones were “uniform in 
timbre and fluently produced;” the Christian Science 
Mcnitor, that “the performance was admirable for tone 
as well as for style,” while the World declared that her 
voice, “especially in the higher register, is of delightful 
quality, and she employs it with intelligent skill and 
finesse.” “Her voice is a soprano of good quality,” said 
the Herald, “and in its upper register extremely beauti- 
ful. Delage’s ‘Un Sapin Isolé,’ with its elaborate orna- 
mentation, would have been a difficult feat even for skilled 
coloraturists. She did this with great success, her tones 
being sweet and true to pitch throughout. 

From all accounts the singer was equally impressive as 
an interpreter. The Evening Sun, referring to her as 
“a statuesque and personable singer,” said, “French, Eng- 
lish and Russian songs divided the program, which ex- 
haled a fragrance not so familiar to New York's nostrils. 
And Miss Frank went equally to the far reaches of 
repertory in choosing, for example, Turina’s “Rima,” 
Delage’s “Sapin Isolé,” and Widor’s “Rosa la Rose.” 
Such a list could not help but bring a distinction which, 
happily, was mirrored in the style of Miss Frank’s sing- 
ing of it.” The Evening Mail called attention to her 
“rare gift of making effective every subtlety of poetry 
and music,” while the Globe and Commercial Advertiser 
pronounced her “a singer of uncommon intelligence, ar- 
tistic insight, and refinement of feeling.” “Ethel Frank 
is above all a singer of intelligence and apparent culture,” 
wrote the critic of the Brooklyn Eagle, “She knows and 
appreciates the idiosyncrasies of the modern French song,” 
he continued, “can realize in clearly declaimed vocalism 
their style and manner. She can make every song inter- 
esting, and generally a thing of beauty.” And the re- 
viewer of the Evening Journal manifestly summed up the 
general impression when he testified that “the recital was 
considerably unusual in pretension, and, unlike most such, 
considerably unusual in achievement.” 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 
The Italian Lyric Federation, Alfredo Salmaggi, founder 
and president, which gave operatic performances at the 
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Brooklyn Academy last year, began another season there 
on Monday evening of this week with “Gioconda.” The 
balance of the season will consist of five weekly perform- 
ances on Saturday evenings. 





F. Heyward Hunter Gives Concert 

On Saturday afternoon, May 1, F. Heyward Hunter, 
basso cantante, was heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall that 
attracted a very good sized audience. His program was 
divided into four parts, the first being devoted to operatic 
airs: “From the Rage of the Tempest,” from “Julius 
Caesar,” Handel; “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” 
from “Scipio,” Handel, and “All’ acquisto di gloria e di 
fama,” from “Tigrane,” Scarlatti. His French group in- 
cluded songs by Duvernoy, Martini, Poldowski, Fourdrain 
and Bemberg, while the third group consisted of “Saul’s 
Dream,” C. Hubert H. Parry, and the Mendelssohn air 
“Consume Them All,” from “St. Paul.” His English 
group included “War,” Rogers; “One Year,” Burleigh; 
“The Pretty Creature,” Storace; “The Faltering Dusk,” 
A. Walter Kramer, and “Three Salt Water Ballads,” by 
Frederick Keel. 

Mr. Hunter possesses a voice of good quality and his 
singing is aided considerably by clear and intelligible dic- 
tion and phrasing. He seemed to have a sound idea of the 
dramatic values of the bigger numbers, as well as an un- 
derstanding as to how the lighter and more delicate pass- 
ages should be sung effectively. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. Frank Bibb furnished artistic accompaniments 
at the piano, 

May Peterson Delights Norman Audience 

Norman, Okla., April 15, 1920—On March 29, May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was heard here in a most delightful song recital. Her 
program consisted of old Italian, French, Russian and 
English songs. There were three repetitions and her en- 
cores consisted of “O W histle and I'll Come to You, My 
Lad,” “To a Messenger,” “Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
“Cuckoo Clock,” “Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “Little 
Irish Girl” and “Last Rose of Summer.” The singer was 
accorded a warm reception and thoroughly charmed the 
audience not alone with her beautiful singing but also with 
her sweet manner and fine stage presence, Mi 


Kubelik Positively Coming 
Ottokar Bartik, who is to manage the American tour 
of Jan Kubelik, the celebrated Czecho-Slovak violinist, 
during the season of 1920-21, informs the Musicat Cou- 
RIER that rumors to the effect that Kubelik is not coming 
are absolutely untrue and probably started by interested 
parties with malicious intent. Mr. Bartik received a sec- 
ond cable last week stating positively that Kubelik would 
arrive here early in September. 
Haensel & Jones Secure Idelle Patterson 
The charming young lyric soprano, Idelle Patterson, is 
announced as one of the artists under the management of 
Haensel & Jones for next season. 
Columbia “Yohrzeit” Record on Market 
The Columbia record of “Yohrzeit” is now on the 
market. It has been made by the Rev. Ganapolski, a 
Jewish cantor. 


Pureza Rico in Recital, May 17 
On Monday evening, May 17, Pureza Rico, bass, will be 
heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall. Francis Moore will 
assist him at the piano. 


Anna Case Soon to Sail 
Anna Case is scheduled to sail within the next few days 
for Europe where she will remain until about October 1. 
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work, moderately modern and effectively written for the 
violin, and especially because of the superlative playing of 
Issay Mitnitzky. This artist is one of.the little troop of 
Muscovite fiddlers who toured Scandinavia in the early 
years of the war. Heifetz and Seidel and he were close 
competitors for the favor of the public and divided their 
following according to whims of local taste. Mitnitzky 
is to this day the favorite in Norway. 

have heard many violinists of late and I must con- 
fess that one’s judgment becomes dulled under the sea- 
son’s strain. One reaches the point where anything above 
a certain level is equally good. Violin technic has de- 
veloped to such an extent that no one but a virtuoso him- 
self can check up with accuracy the capabilities of these 
phenomena. Technically, at any rate, Mitnitzky belongs 
to the “phenomenal” class. He has virtuoso bowing, left 
hand velocity, double stopping and harmonics literally at 
his fingers’ ends. Temperament is not lacking either (as 
one would expect of a native of Kiev), and his successful 
tackling of a new, modern and difficult work, after having 
memorized it on a railroad journey, speaks for his musi- 
cianship. But he is—and wants to be—essentially a vir- 
tuoso. One critic’s statement that he plays Paganini more 
devilishly than anyone else makes one curious at least. 

An overture by Victor Bendix, “Sommerklange fra 
Nord-Sjzlland,” a pleasant, sunny and characteristic bit 
of musical plein-air, closed this Danish program, which 
scmehow reminded one of the early “nationalistic” efforts 
of our own “New Music Society,” of lamented memory. 
The atmosphere in both cases was decidedly melancholy. 

Tue “PAtace” Concerts. 

If one wanted a filip for one’s optimism, however, one 
needed only to visit the popular concert of the sp nasi 
Sunday, at which Schnedler-Petersen conducted, before 
crowded house, a Sibelius symphony (No. 2) the Saint- 
Saéns violin concerto and Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien.” The orchestra on this occasion was smaller and 
certainly no better than that of the Danish concert. But 
the conductor had both authority and enthusiasm, the 
performance was good, and the audience was enthusiastic 
to a degree. It was the last of the “Palace” concerts, the 
twentieth of the season, and the 523d since this founda- 
tion in 1896, 

Frederick Schnedler-Petersen has led this orchestra for 
the last eleven years, and has filled this post with the 
sense of an educator. Ten years ago his public—which 
comprises all strata of society, and especially the lower— 
stayed away when the concert included a symphony; to- 
day they protest when there is not at least one symphony 
on the program. The classics are loved with a passion, 
and the best of the moderns, like Sibelius, are appreciated 
as well as anywhere. 

The Palace concerts, too, enjoy a subsidy from state 
and municipality, but a subsidy so small as to be ridicu- 
lous. Most of it goes back to the state coffers in the 
form of amusement tax. Moreover, there is no society or 
committee of guaranters—not as much as a single sub- 
scriber. Every seat is sold singly, and of course every 
concert is sold out. The orchestra, without financial sup- 
port, is, of course, not “permanent” in our sense of the 
word, and must recoup its losses through the summer sea- 
son when the famous amusement park, “Tivoli,” Copen- 
hagen’s pride, makes everything pay—even music. Here 
Schnedler-Petersen is able to produce not only many or- 
chestral novelties, but to rehearse his entire season's reper- 
tory, so that the season becomes possible at all. This 
curious circumstance would be analogous to a whole sum- 
mer’s engagement of the New York Philharmonic in Coney 
Island, by virtue of which it could produce the great 
classics and modern novelties in Carnegie Hall. Aside 
from this orchestra, mind you, there is none in Copenha- 
gen except the orchestra of the Royal Theater, which does 
service for the opera, the ballet and incidental music to 
the plays. 

Tue “RoyAL” OrcHEsTRA, 

It is a fairly good orchestra, led by “Royal Kapelmester” 
Hoberg. It has routine and finish, though little more. 
Thanks to this solid musician the opera performances are 
adequate, although hardly of a brilliance befitting a capital 
city. The remarkable feature is, of course, that every- 
thing is done with native talent—soloists, chorus, orches- 
tra and conductor. I heard a performance of “Samson and 
Delilah” in Danish which left little to be wished for, espe- 
cially as regards the principal roles. Vocally Hedvig Sol- 
berg, the Delilah of the evening, would do credit to any 
opera house whatever. The tenor-star of the company, 
Mr. Cornelius, who sang Sampson, made a dramatic figure 
of. majestic dignity, and his voice was nearly always a 
pleasure to hear. 

Wuat THE Opera Does. 

The operatic repertory is, of course, eminently conven- 
tional—the popular Italian operas from the “Barber” to 
“Madame Butterfly”; Wagner as far as “Lohengrin,” and 
a few French works. The Danish ballets—especially those 
of J. P. Hartmann—provide the only characteristic touch. 
Novelties are a great rarity. The only one this season was 
a one act opera by a Danish composer, Haken Boérreson, 
entitled “A Royal Guest,” a harmless idyll based on the 
life of the Danish poet, Holger Drachmann. This “roving 
singer” was an extravagantly adventurous character. Dur- 
ing carnival time he visits, uninvited, a family known for 
its hospitality, and, introducing himself as “King Carni- 
val,” produces a basket filled with goodies and champagne. 
They make merry and the married couple are delighted 
with their high spirited guest until his obvious preference 
for the wife spoils the husband’s humor. But the mysteri- 
ous guest disappears as suddenly as he came, and the 
reconciliation of the pair follows, with the net result that 
the husband, lukewarm till then, has become a passionate 
lover of his wife. The music of this pretty piece has 
charm. It is none too modern, but colorful and well made. 

One sees there is “material” in Denmark galore, but the 
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all too satisfied commercial materialism of its well-to-do 
inhabitants is not conducive to proper development of this 
material. With due respect to the good taste, the ele- 
gance and the temperament of the Copenhageners, it must 
be admitted that their musical taste is below that of other 
inhabitants of other maritime capitals, such as Stockholm 
or Amsterdam, where orchestral and chamber music flour- 
ishes as hardly anywhere else. 

_ Soloists of repute appear in Copenhagen, of course, for 
it lies on the northward road, and on the whole they reap 
acceptable rewards. Thus, Ignaz Friedman, Edwin 
Fischer, and the Spaniard, Arrou, among the pianists; 
Vescey, Mitnitzky, Telemanyi and Michael Press among 
the violinists; and Claire Dux, Emmi Leisner and Skilontz 
among the singers, appear most frequently. Friedman and 
Vescey are undisputed favorites, and Telemanyi, who 
early in the season appeared with his countryman, Dohna- 
nyi, has a very particular position as the son-in-law of 
Carl Nielsen, Denmark’s greatest composer. Aside from 
that he is classed among the very best fiddlers living, with 
a tone and a finesse that are unique in their way. Quite 
recently Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, made her 
début here with unqualified success. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


THE HAGUE 


Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam Share Hol- 
land’s Best Concerts—Gift of 100,000 Guilders to 
Be Presented to Mengelberg—The Van Anrooy 
Concerts—Recitals—Chamber Music Pro- 
grams Always Popular—Lack of 
Interest in Opera 
The Hague, April 1, 1920.—Musical life in Holland is 
concentrated principally in the three cities—Amsterdam, the 
Hague and Rotterdam. It is true that in smaller towns, 
such as Haarlem, Utrecht and Arnheim, which have their 
respective orchestras, many and often good concerts are 
given. These, however, are not so interesting as those 
in Amsterdam, given by the Concert Gebouw Orchestra 
under the leadership of Mengelberg, and in The Hague, 
by the Residentie Orchestra under the leadership of Dr. 

Peter van Anrooy. 

Rotterdam is of these’ three cities of the least im- 
portance in the musical world; The Hague, on the other 
hand, is of first importance because both Mengelberg and 
Dr. van Anrooy give concerts with their orchestras. 

Rotterdam, moreover, is too much a commercial town 
to be appreciative of the art of music. The Rotterdam 
“mynheer” prefers the clanking of chains of the cranes 
which unload the ships of their merchandise, to Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies; and should he desire to hear them, 
he can always do this by traveling to The Hague or 
Amsterdam. Periodical efforts to establish an orchestra 
there have always been repulsed by the unwillingness and 
“stinginess’ of the Rotterdam residents, although when 
necessary this town has no objection to borrowing the 
orchestra of the capital or the residence town. 

MENGELBERG TO GET A PRESENT. 

This season the Mengelberg concerts in Amsterdam gave 
an outline of the development of orchestral music, a so- 
called “historical cycle,” which will end in May with 
a grand celebration of Mahler, at which all Mahler’s works 
will be given successively. Together with this, Mengel- 
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berg will celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as a con- 
ductor, on which occasion a gift of 100,000 guilders will 
be presented to him. 

Since 1895 Mengelberg has been leading the concerts of 
the Concert Gebouw Orchestra; and although it was only 
with hesitation decided to appoint him, at the age of 
twenty-four, as the successor of the able founder of the 
orchestra, Willem Kes, he has proved himself in the 
course of all these years to be the right man in the right 
place. He has trained the orchestra, of which he was 
leader, to a degree of development which is well-nigh 
unsurpassable. The variety and beauty of tone, the power 
of expression and richness of volume of his orchestra 
are perhaps unequalled. However, the American public 
will soon have the opportunity to convince itself of his 
ability as a conductor. As is known, he goes to America 
next season. 

MENGELBERG’S Hacue Concerts, 

In The Hague, Mengelberg leads fifteen concerts in a 
season, In the musical life of The Hague these concerts 
are regarded as little musical festivals. The soloists of 
these concerts were the Wagner singer, Barbara Kemp; 
the violinist, Carl Flesch, who played Dvordk’s violin con- 
certo; the Russian violinist, Alexander Schmuller, now a 
resident of Amsterdam, who gave Tschaikowsky’s violin 
concerto; Myra Hess, the Grieg concerto and a young 
Roumanian pianist, Borkoff, who played César Franck’'s 

“Variations Symphoniques.” Borkoff’s playing did not 
make an extraordinary impression. 

Tue VAN Anrooy Concerts. 

Dr. van Anrooy leads twenty concerts annually in The 
Hague. Ten of these are organized by the society of Dili- 
gentia Concert; the others take place on Sunday after 
noons and are organized by the orchestra itself. At the 
van Anrooy concerts there have been two novelties by 
Belgian composers, “ The Morning,” musical poem by Lie- 
ven Duvosel, re a “tryptique symphonique,” “Sorrow, 
Joy, Aspiration” by Francois Rasse. The latter under the 
leadership of the composer proved to be of little impor 
tance. It is not original, heavily orchestrated and long- 
winded. Duvosel is a weak copy of Wagner and he does 
not succeed in making us long for the day that is to follow 
his “Morning.” As a rule the Belgian compositions which 
come to our knowledge here in Holland are too noisy and 
too superficial to make much impression on the Dutch, 
who are accustomed to hearing the best music that is 
made. 

Soloists at these concerts were the Parisian pianist, 
Lucie Cafaret, whose brilliant and charming playing of 
Saint-Saéns’ second concerto was a caress to the ear: a 
French-Italian singer, Mme. Ritter-Scampi, from Paris; 
another French singer, Mme. Croiza, whose appearance 
did not arouse much enthusiasm, and the concertmaster 
of the Residentie Orchestra, Sam Swaap. 

RECITALISTS, 

Recitals—called “soloist concerts” in Holland—were 

given by Myra Hess, an excellent pianist with aspira- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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REMARKABLE PROGRESS 
OF BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


Mme. Parry Starts Many New Centers—Success of the 
Work at the Friends’ Seminary—Value Lies in 
Preservation of the Child’s Voice 

If a person has something well worth while to offer, 
such as has Mme. Parry, founder of the Barbereux Sys- 
tem, sooner or later that person is bound to come into his 
own, 

Just ten years ago it was that Mme, Parry went to Chi- 
cago to open a studio where she started teaching with but 
one pupil. At the present time she not only has a large 
following in the Windy City, but has established teaching 
centers throughout the East and Middle West. Her work 
has grown so tremendously in Chicago that she has now 
ten assistant teachers, whereas, incidentally, Mme. Parry 
never taught teachers until two years ago. 

Of the most recent cities in which the Barbereux Sys- 
tem has been introduced is Boston, where Nellie Martin 
began teaching the work last September. A new center 
has also been established at Providence, R. 1., and Jack 
Joy is the exponent at Lakewood, N, 

During Mme, Parry’s recent trip East, she visited these 
various centers, including New York, where the work is 
well on the road to success, and gave five talks within 
two days. 

The New York studios are located in Carnegie Hall 
and are in charge of T. M. Briggs and Ada Shearer. 
Every Monday evening an open discussion and demon- 
stration of the Barbereux System is given at these stu- 
dios and anyone interested in the work is cordially invited 
to be ‘present. 

For the last two years the Barbereux System has been 
used at the Friends’ Seminary this city. At the time of 
its introduction by Miss Briggs, music had dropped from 
the standard. The Barbereux work, therefore, was adopt- 
ed as a sort of experiment and a recent visit by the writer 
to the school, served to prove that it has resulted most 
happily, Where in former years the children, ranging in 
class trom the kindergarten to college, had lost their “ap- 
petite” for music, the system employed there now again 
has put a keen edge on it. During the singing lesson, 
one child vies with the next to be allowed to sing the 
songs alone. In fact, Miss Briggs works mainly on the 
solo idea. Hearing one child sing the refrain and then 
another and so on, seems to develop excellent choral work. 
In a case of a class of monotones, which is, perhaps, the 
most difficult condition to meet, Miss Briggs endeavors to 
keep the pitch of the speaking voice up. Even boys whose 
voices are changing are made to speak the lines of the 
song in proper pitch and then, unconsciously, they find 
themselves singing to the music, played by the insole in 
the approved manner. 

In touching upon the remarkable musical development 
shown at the Friends’ School, Mme, Parry said: 

“The value of the Barbereux System lies in its facility 
to preserve the child’s voice. It is not so much the train- 
ing of the voice as it is the teacher’s knowledge of the 
voice that keeps it. When understood from that basic 
point, all voices will be better! Three years of voice de- 
velopment in the studios will also be saved. Practical 
illustration of the work ‘is being shown at the Friends’ 
School of New York, where the work is in its second sea- 
son. 

“My theory might be said to correlate somewhat with 
the subconscious child theory now being investigated at 
Columbia College. My hope is to see it established in the 
public schools. I might even add that it is my idea to 
have a national school established with a center in every 
principal city and visiting centers in the smaller ones. In 
May, I will visit several cities in Kansas, such as Kansas 
City, Topeka, Emporia and Wichita, for the purpose of 
Starting new centers. St. Louis, Mo., will also have its 
center before long, and I will also visit Rock Island and 
give a talk there. After this season, I expect to visit 
the metropolis twice a year, where the work is growing 
tremendously. I didn’t think it was possible in so short 
a time. All I can say is, that the work speaks for itself. 

“The great natural voice will always succeed,” said 
Mme. Parry in conclusion, “but my dream is to see a 
greater development of the sub-normal voice.” 

iW. 


U. of Va. to Have New Amphitheater 


_Plans prepared by Fiske Kinball, architect, for the open 
air amphitheater at the University of Virginia, for which 
a gift of $60,000 from Paul G. McIntire was announced 
by President Alderman in his recent Founder’s Day ad- 
Swe lige nee J resemble the» famous amphitheater: in the 
Boboli Gardens of the Pitti Palace in Florence. The 
theater is to occupy the hollow in front of the Commons 
between the Mechanical Laboratory and the Law School. 
A great horseshoe of step seats of concrete, terminated by 
balustrades and hedges, surrounds a central space of 
greensward, at the back of which rises the stage building, 
similar to the stage of the ancient Greek theater. 

The amphitheater is to be used for all public functions 
requiring great seating capacity, but it is especially de- 
signed for the extension of the concerts which have been 
begun this year at the University, under the auspices of 
the McIntire School of Fine Arts. The total seating 
capacity of 3,600 will permit the presentation of the most 
famous artists, and the institution of an annual music 
festival of several days’ duration, with one of the fore- 
most symphony orchestras, a chorus of several hundred 
voices, and distinguished soloists. It is planned to make 
this event a leading feature in the musical life of the State 
and to attract people from a distance through the aid of 
excursion rates on the railroads and by reduced admission 
to teachers in the public schools. 


Engagements for Thaddeus Rich as Conductor 


Thaddeus Rich will direct fifty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the Norfolk, Va., Festival, May 10- 
12, He and fifty or sixty members of the same organ- 
ization have been reengaged for the Worcester, Mass., 
Festival early in October, 1920. This is the third consecu- 
tive Worcester Festival at which Mr. Rich and his men 
will appear, 
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Richmond’s Twenty-sixth Festival 


The twenty-sixth annual ‘music festival of the 
Wednesday Club of Richmond will be the closing, 
as well as the most important, event of Richmond's 
musical season of 1919-1920. Since the chorus has 
been omitted this year, the programs of the two 
night performances on May 10 and 11 will be given 
by the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, under 
Richard Hageman, with Anna Fitziu, soprano, and 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, as soloists on the first 
night, and Titta Ruffo, baritone, on the second. 











Herbert Witherspoon’s Pupils Active 


That artists from the Herbert Witherspoon studios are 
active in practically every line of vocal endeavor will be 
evidenced by a perusal of the accompanying facts: Mr. 
Witherspoon is represented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House by Mabel Garrison, where she has been engaged as 
prima donna coloratura soprano for three years. This 
artist has also done considerable concert work. Lucy 
Gates, another product of the Herbert Witherspoon 
studios, has just completed a season of eighty concert 
dates. 1919-20 has proved to be the “best ever” for Lam- 
bert Murphy and included a tour to the Pacific Coast with 
Merle Alcock. The latter has been engaged for nine 
music festivals this spring and during the winter sang 
with the Chicago Symphony as well as at many recitals 
and concerts. Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe both have 
scored no little success on Edison tours of many weeks. 
Three of Mr. Witherspoon’s artists—Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy—have been engaged 
for the Cincinnati Festival, while two—Florence Hinkle 
and Merle Alcock—will appear at the Norfolk Festival. 
July and August will find Ethel Hague Rea, Amelia Dono- 
van and Thomas McGranahan touring for the Redpath 
Lyceum Chautauqua through Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Mr. Witherspoon will be represented by 
Walter Leary as head of the vocal department at the 
Michigan State Normal School, succeeding Carl Linder- 
gren, who is coming to New York next season to assist 
Mr. Witherspoon. Among the artists from this studio who 
are filling church positions are Jane Crawford Eller, 
West End Presbyterian Church; Roscoe Mulholland, West 
End Presbyterian Church; Amelia Donovan. First Re- 
formed Church of Harlem; Mary Merker, Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), and Ethel Hague Rea, 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 


Kingston Appreciates American Audiences 


Talking with the Welsh tenor, Morgan Kingston, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, it is interesting to note 
his great appreciation of American audiences. Recently 
he told a representative of the Musicat Courter that, 
whether he is singing in opera, oratorio or concert per- 
formances, he can always feel quite distinctly the effect 
of his efforts upon his hearers before the time for audible 
demonstration. 

The American’s mind, he believes, is so remarkably 
keen and discerning that the performer knows that not 
even the slightest subtlety has been overlooked by him, 
and at the conclusion of a. performance he always feels 
his energy’ has been very well expended, for there is 
nothing that an artist gives to an artist in America is 
wasted or unnoticed. : : 

Mr. Kingston says he can never forget the kindness with 
which he met from all concerned upon the occasion of 
his debut at the Metropolitan Opera House. “They were 
what you call ‘Lovely Fellows’ to me,” he stated, “and 
when I sang in ‘Aida,’ the Americans had me come before 
them with two private calls, after the Nile scene.” 

To a singer trying to make good at the greatest opera 
house in the world, such appreciation from his audience 
makes of him a life long friend. 


Merle Alcock Engaged for Nine Festivals 


Merle Alcock is singing at nine music festivals this 
spring. Several weeks ago she appeared with the New 
York Oratorio Society in “Elijah” given under Walter 
Damrosch’s direction at the New York Festival and also at 
the Fitchburg Festival on April 23- On April 27 Mrs. Al- 
cock was heard in Charlotte, N. C., and during the current 
week she is singing at the Cincinnati Festival. Similar: 
forthcoming dates include appearances as follows: Keene, 
N. H., May 21; North Shore Festival in Evanston, III. 
May 27; Bethlehem, Pa., May 29; Norfolk, Conn., June 1 
and 2. The Indianapolis Festival on June 6 will have the 
contralto as one of its soloists in a performance of “Hora 
Novissima.” 





Edith Rubel Marries 


Edith Rubel, the violinist, for several seasons leader of 
the very successful Rubel Trio, which she organized, was 
married in New York City on April 26 to Dillon Edward 
Mapother of Louisville, Kentu Mr. Mapother has 
large busin@ss interests on both sides of the ocean and 
they will travel extensively, making Louisville their home 
when in this country. Mrs, Mapother, who devoted a year 
to playing for the American boys in France during the 
war, did not resume her professional career when she re- 
turned to America. 





Many Requests to Go Abroad with De Sales 


Regina de Sales, who is returning to Paris to open her 
studios there on October 1, already has arranged for a 
number of vocal students to go abroad with her. As 
Mme. de Sales can only take with her a limited number 
of pupils, and there have been so many requests, it prob- 
ably will be necessary for her to close the date for receiv- 
ing applications earlier than she anticipated. When Mme. 
de Sales opens her Paris studios there will be at least two 
students from Nice, France, and six from London in 


her vocal classes. 
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Alcock, Bechtel: 
Spartanburg, S. C., May 6. 


Alcock, Merle: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6-8. 
Keene, N. H., May 21. 
Evanston, Ill., May 26. 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 29. 
Norfolk, Conn., June 1, 2. 
Burleigh, Cecil: 
Columbus, Ohio, May 7. 
Byrd, Winifred: 
Memphis, Tenn., May 10. 
Hadley, Henry: . 
Louisville, Ky., May 8. 
Hamlin, George: 
Springfield, Mass., May 7. 


Hess, Hans: 
Springfield, Ill., May 11. 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Macon, Ga., May 7. 


Macbeth, Florence: 


Bowling Green, Ky., May 6, 7. 


Macon, Ga., May 13. 
Patton, Fred: 


Northampton, Mass., May 17. 


Lowell, Mass., May 11. 

Evanston, Ill., May 24. 

Greensboro, N. C., May 31. 
Quait, Robert: 

Springfield, Mass., May 6. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 8. 
Northampton, Mass., May 17. 


St. John, N. B., M 
Halifax,,May 20. 
London, Ont., May 27. 
Greensboro, N. C., May 31. 
Ringo, Marguerite: 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, May 6. 


ay 19. 


Salisbury, N. C., May 17. 
Bluefield, W. Va., May 18. 
Huntington, W. Va., May 19. 


Roberts, Emma: 
Macon, Ga, May 12. 
Columbia, S. C., May 15. 


Rumsey, Ellen: 
Lowell, Mass., May 11. 
Hagerstown, Md., May 27. 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
Colorado Springs, Col., May 10. 
Pueblo, Col., May 12. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 11. 
Columbia, S. C., May 15. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19, 20. 
Montreal, Can., June 14. 
Hamilton, Ont., June 16. 
Detroit, Mich., June 18. 


THE 
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PIANO 


Howell, Dicie: Northampton, Mass., May 17. Milwaukee, Wis., June 21. 





Nashua, N. H., May 13, 14. 

Newburgh, N. Y., May 26. 
Hubbard, Louise: 

East Orange, N. J., May 12. 
Jollif, Norman: 

Springfield, Mass., May 7. 
Land, Harold: 

Newburgh, N. Y., May 26. 

Yonkers, N. Y., May 31. 


Newark, N. J., 
Russian Symphony Orchestra: 
Bowling Green, Ky., May 6, 7. 
Louisville, Ky., sg 8. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., May 10. 
Florence, Ala., 
New Decatur, Ala., May 11. 
Macon, Ga., May 12, 13. 
Columbia, S. C., May 14, 15. 


May 19. 


Chicago, Ill., J ne 23. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 25. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 30. 
Stults, Walter Allen: 

Kenosha, Wis., May 11. 

Springfield, Ill, May 12. 
Yorke, Helen: 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 15. 


ay II. 





The Efficiency Idea 


Incredible as it may seem, a method has been discovered 
and proven which is to eliminate the drudgery of the first 
step in music for both pupil and teacher, 

The value of such an aid to talented children, who find 
the tedious “learning of the notes” maddening, when they 
long to express themselves musically, is incalculable, par- 
ticularly in the case of boys of whom many more could 
be induced to study music were it not for the tax imposed 
upon their restless natures by the slow process of finding 
the right notes. 

Not alone to children would the ability to read music 
readily be a boon. Modern accompaniments present many 
terrors to singers and to pupils, and a reliable way to find 
quickly the notes in either hand, regardless of the many 
confusing lines above and below the staff, would be of 
inestimable value. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to see the results 
of one or two lessons in a child of six or seven years, 
who quickly placed her finger on the key corresponding 
to the note shown or written at random, and when a 
moderately difficult composition was put before her she 
readily played the notes indicated on either staff. 

The test was amazing, for every one knows that the 
slowest and most fatiguing part of music study is the 
learning of the notes and this child is only one of many, 
who, through this modern method can read notes quickly 
and find them on the piano after a very few lessons. An 


WINIFRED STONE, 
Who discovered the Efficiency Idea. 





average pupil is enabled to read single notes without hesi 
tation after two hours of instruction. 

Winifred Stone, who has discovered this short cut to 
knowledge and described it in a book which she has called 
‘The Efficiency Idea,” is her self a teacher, as well as a 
thinker and student. She impresses one from the very 
first, with her seriousness, and the force of her mentality, 
and that she has something of distinct value to offer to the 
musical profession is not so surprising when one has heard 
her express her convictions. 

To quote from some of her interesting talks, Miss Stone 
said, in explaining how she came upon the process which 
is to work such a change in prevailing methods: “It was 
while seeking in my own mind for the obstacle which is 
the big barrier to progress in the study of music that I 
came upon the discovery which I have called ‘The Effi- 
ciency Idea.’ My hope is to help one who has a 
desire to learn music, the average person as well as the 
talented one, to stimulate a desire for study by removing 
the greatest difficulty in the way of progress and to make 
it possible for every teacher to develop ability at a great 
saving of time and patience.” J. W. 


Von Klenner Pupils Successful 


In two recent concerts, pupils of Baroness Katharine 
Evans von Klenner had distinguished success. David 
Arthur Thomas, tenor, who has just returned from five 
years’ service in the American Army abroad, captured 
two of the three prizes at the 
Welsh singing festival. He is 
now studying grand opera roles 
with Mme. Von Klenner, and 
will surely be heard from. At 
the St. John’s Lodge affair of 
March 29 he sang solos and 
encores, giving as many as 
three after the first song. 
Lucilla Brodsky, another Von 
Klenner pupil, sang the waltz 
song from “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Bessie Dinklage sang 
Musetta’s waltz. All of these 
Von Klenner pupils did splen- 
didly. 

April 22 the Mary Arden 
Shakespeare Club celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Mme 
von Klenner, whose mother 
was a charter member of this 
club, presented the following 
program: Trios—‘“Who Is Syl- 
via?” (Schubert-Lines), “Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree” 
(Arne), Lucilla Brodsky, 
Courty Rossi-Diehl and Jean 
McAllister. Soprano solo- 
waltz, “Romeo and _ Juliet” 
(Gounod), Lucilla Brodsky. 
Contralto solo—“O Mistress 
Mine“ (Henry Parker), “I 
Know a Bank” Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach), Jean McAllister. So- 
prano solo—‘“Prayer” (Verdi's 
“Othello”), Courty Rossi- 
Diehl. Trios—“It was a Lover 
and His Lass” (Morley), 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
(Schubert - Lynes), Lucilla 
Brodsky, Courty Ressi-Diehl 
and Jean McAllister, All were 
pupils of Mme, Von Klenner. 


De Stefano Activities 


Stefano De Stefano, the well 
known harpist and soloist at 
Grace Church, New York, is 
now under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. He has ap 
peared a number of times dur- 
ing the season with great suc- 
cess, and will be heard at Os- 
wego, N. Y., on May 25. 





stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its sound qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise 

they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica CourtEr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurtsr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
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ment of choral music at the university and choir master 
of the First Baptist Church, together with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. The 
soloists include Rosa Raisa, Titta Ruffo, Edward John- 
son, Sue Harvard, Lenora Sparkes, Louis Baker Phillips 
and E, Tramonti, The sale of box seats and season 
tickets has gone very well so far, and the prospects are 
for a most successful festival. 

Toledo, Ohio, March 26, 1920.—The first orchestral 
concert of the season was given by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
program comprised Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 
Weber's “Oberon” overture and the “Tannhauser” overture, 
Lester Donahue, the soloist of the evening, gave a splendid 
reading of the Liszt E flat major concerto. 

Katherine Goodson appeared in recital on March 109, at 
the Scott High Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Toledo Piano Teachers Association. Her program began 
with Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” and ended with 
a spirited rendition of Liszt’s second rhapsodie. Two of 
the most enjoyable numbers were “Fireflies” and “Country 
Dance” by Arthur Hinton, 

Carolina Lazzari and Sascha Jacobinoff appeared in joint 
recital at the Coliseum on March 25. This was Jacob- 
inoff’s first appearance in Toledo. He won his hearers 
by his brilliant technic and pleasing tone. Carolina 
Lazzari confirmed the good impression she made. when 
she sang here a year ago as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. Her beautiful, velvety voice gave her 
hearers unalloyed delight. Both artists were compelled 
to respond to many encores, 

Benno Moiseiwitsch proved to be the pianistic sensation 
of the season, when he es with the Berkshire String 
Quartet in a finished performance of the Brahms quintet, 
as well as in a group of solo numbers. The Berkshires 
also gave a polished reading of Schumann’s A minor 
quartet. 

Toledo is to have a permanent symphony orchestra of 
about sixty members. Men from all civic organizations 
have organized as a committee to bring this highly 
desirable thing to pass. Lewis H. Clement has been 
elected the first director of the organization. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Art Museum 
prove increasingly popular. The hall is far too small to 
hold all the music lovers who would like to attend. 

Merle Armitage is touring the Middle West as accom- 
panist for Sascha Jacobinoff. 

Topeka, Kan., April 15, 1920.—Galli-Curci succeeded 
in doing something here that probably no other singer, 
with the exception of Nordica, ever accomplished. She 
attracted an audience that filled the Auditorium to capaci- 
ty, including standing room. The great crowds thronged 
the large building an hour before the noted singer appeared 
on the stage, among whom musicians from all over the State 
were seen. The “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” in 
which the glorious beauty of Galli-Curci’s art was re- 
vealed in an inspiring manner, proved especially enjoyable. 
Artistic accompaniments were furnished by Wiseer Sam- 
uels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, flutist. This con- 
cert was the last on the Topeka concert series, managed 
by H. J. Dotterweich, who has announced another series 
for next year, having already secured Alma Gluck, so- 
prano, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, in joint concert; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; Yolanda Méré, pianist; Olive 
Kline, soprano, and the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Utica, N. Y., March 26, 1920.—Although Utica’s mu- 
sic is still being considered a vital part of the city’s 
relaxation, the number of large concerts and recitals has 
dropped off considerably during the last month. The 
several clubs are still engaged in the cultivation of: effort, 
however, and one or two delightful concerts have served 
to bring the high quality of musical offerings here up to 
par. Perhaps the biggest event during the latter half of 
February was the recital given on.February 18 by the 
student members of the B Sharp Club at the New Century 
Auditorium. It brought out a great.many music lovers 
and was well spoken of by press and audience. Theda 
Gschwind, contralto, assisted. Mrs, Ree’ Rhodes acted as 
accompanist for the entire program, which included 
numbers by Clarence Reynolds, Margaret Windheim, Doris 
Wetmore and Marian Lyda Reese. Ethel Gardenier, 
Marian Lyda Reese and Katherine Honrighans were ac- 
cepted into the club on the same occasion. 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon A, Peters, well 
known musicians of this city, tendered them a compli- 
mentary entertainment, Thursday afternoon, February 26, 
at the New Century Club, to express their sympathy for 





the recent illness of the popular couple and their gratifi- . 


cation at their recovery. The members of the 
Philharmonic Society, the B Sharp Musical Club and a 
quartet from Westminster Church participated in the 
program, which was highly enjoyable. The committee in 
charge of the affair consisted of Mrs. William B. Crouse, 
Bertha Dean Hughes, J. Roosevelt Jones and Mrs. J. 
Howell Rees. Mrs. Peters is a member of B Sharp Musi- 
tal Club, and both she and her husband have done much 
for the advancement and cultivation of music in this city. 
An interesting and novel program was presented March 
18 at the Knights of Columbus Hall, by the Catholic Wo- 
men’s Club. Mrs. Maurice F. Sammons handled this 
affair as chairman, and capably fulfilled her duties, a 
also heard on the program together with William T. 
Flanagan, -James De Crisci, T. Edward Russell, Elliot H. 
Stewart, Bertha Keating and Mrs. Everett W. Dibble. 
The fifth annual recital of the pupils of St. Agnes 
Convent was held Sunday, March 21, at the Catholic 
Women’s Club parlors, when parents, relatives and 
a host of. friends foregathered at th club for 
one of the most successful recitals in the his- 
tory of the convent. Instrumental numbers were 
the order of the day, and the participants included Daniel 
Duffy, Zena Hall, Charles Leonard, Mary Mellon, Mary 
Dillon, Edward Daly, Mary Brunnock, Margaret Berger, 


Francis Byrne, Rena Pratt, Mary Adelaide... Morgan, 
Donald Peters, Mary Ryan, Eileen Cramton, Francis 
Dillon, and Helen Foster. A violin and piano concertino 
by Huber, rendered by Mary and Francis Dillon, was 
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markedly successful. The pupils exhibited fine technic 
and there is little doubt that their success was due to the 
conscientious study and effort that has been put upon it 
during the school year. 


“Elizabeth Kelso” Is Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


Nine out of ten musical folks would know that the name 
beginning with “Elizabeth Kelso” finishes with Patterson, 

f ; == such is the association of ideas, 
and so well known is this particu- 
lar lady, a leading exponent of the 
Marchesi method of singing. Yet 
the types last week left out the 
“Patterson,” hence this addenda, 
to which is further affixed the 
statement that her summer class, 
which begins June 1, promises ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Miss Patterson has enjoyed a 
very busy season, and hopes to be 
able to intersperse rest and recre- 
ation with her summer work. 





Werrenrath Sings for Mozart Society 


Reinald Werrenrath has managed to slip in several pri- 
vate concerts the past few weeks, in spite of an average 
of three to four public appearances weekly. He gave a 
recital in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, New York, 
Monday night, April 12, under the auspices of St. Mary’s 
Junior Auxiliary, for the benefit of the crippled children 
of the Brooklyn St. Mary’s Hospital. Tuesday, April 20, 
he appeared as soloist with the Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president. In the first part of the program he 
sang the prologue from “Pagliacci,” to which he added 
Gustave Ferrari's “Le Miroir” as an encore, and a group 
of English songs, “May Day Carol,” arranged by Deems 
Taylor; “The Cost,” John Ireland; “Nancy’s Answer,” 
Laurie Briers, and “The Wreck of the Julie Plante,” 
Geoffrey O’Hara. Mr. Werrenrath was obliged to give a 
double encore after this group, singing Damrosch’s fa- 
miliar “Danny Deever” and Josephine McGill’s “Duna.” 
In the second part of the program he sang Chadwick's 
“Lochinvar,” also with orchestral accompaniment, which 
he encored with Deems Taylor’s “Plantation Love Song.” 
Harry Spier played the piano accompaniments to the 
group of English songs. 





BerGmen Pupils Display Talent 


It is quite refreshing to listen once in a while to young 
piano students who possess technical and musical ability, 
and this was the case with three pupils of Ernesto Beru- 
men who appeared recently in recital at the La Forge- 
Berimen studios in New York. Miss Kerin, who also 
studies with Mr. La Forge, played the “Carnaval” by 
Schuett with much musical feeling, and Louis Meslin, a 
young man with accurate finger technic and poise, gave 
an interesting rendition of the difficult. Beethoven “Wald- 
stein” sonata. Elvin Smith, who is in his early ‘teens, 
played numbers by Liapounoff, Gabrilowitsch, Palmgren, 
Liszt-Busoni and Chopin with remarkable technical fa- 
cility and beautiful tone. Special mention should be made 
of his rendition of the “Mephisto” waltz. 


Samoiloff Artist Busy 


Jean Barondess, pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, who made such a successful recital debut 
at Aéolian Hall in December, left for Cuba with the 
Arango Opera ‘Company April 24. Miss Barondess has 
been engaged to sing Mimi in “La Bohéme,” Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Desdemona in “Otello,” Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Lenora in “Trovatore,” Amelia in “The 
Masked Ball,” the name part in “Aida,” and others of 
her repertory. She will be gone about nine weeks. 


B. L. T. Terms Sametini “a Pinch Hitter” 


In his “Line o’ Type” column in the Chicago Tribune of 
April 21, 1920, B. L. T. termed Leon Sametini, the promi- 
nent violinist, a “pinch hitter” in the following words: 


- Mr, Sametini, who substituted for Mr. Thibaud Monday evening, 
has no superior as a pinch hitter. If we remember rightly, he did 
the Brahms concerto with the orchestra some years ago, when Mr. 
Elman was unable to keep his en, ent. Mr. Sametini sleeps 
with his boots on, ready, when an rm is turned in, to slide down 
the brass pole and gallop to the concert hall. 


“The Message” a Favorite of Mme. Davies 


“The Message,” a new song by Rhea Silberta, is a fine 
teaching song and a favorite of Clara Novello Davies. 
As the song is issued in both the high and low voice, Mme. 
Davies says that she does not have to skip any of her 
pupils. “The Message” is being programmed by many 
prominent artists. 


Louis Bourdon in Town 
Louis H. Bourdon, on his way to Atlantic City for a 
little rest after his recent illness, dropped into the Musi- 
caL Courter offices last week. Before returning to his 
home in Canada, Mr. Bourdon will spend a few days in 
the metropolis. 


Martha Atwood Sings Gray’s Song 
On April 24, at a meeting of the Woman’s Press Club 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, a musical program 
was given by Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Theo Karle and 
Martha Atwood. Miss Atwood’s group included Frank 
H. Gray’s “For You and Me,” which was exceedingly well 
received. G. Schirmer is the publisher. 


Three Gescheidt Artists at Festivals 


frene Williams, whose fine success at the Capitol Thea- 
_ter, New York, is generally known, and Fred Patton, solo- 
ist at many concerts, have both been engaged for the pro- 
duction ‘of “Caractacus” at the Springfield Festival. 
Judson House was engaged for the Oberlin, Ohio, Festival 
re the last week in April, and the Newark Festival, 
pril 30. 
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Can it be possible that the reports are true that the 
Metropolitan Opera House is for sale and that a new 
location is being considered for the home of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Gossip has it that there are two 
parties considering the sale—the Famous Players-Lasky 
and Marc Klaw. 

** * 

Monday night saw the opening of two musical shows— 
“The Girl from Home” at the Globe, and “My Honey 
Girl” at the Cohan & Harris. Tuesday night at the Ca- 
sino, Hugo Riesenfeld’s operetta “Betty Be Good” opened. 

* * * 


“Ruddigore” will close its very successful run at the 
Park Theater on May 15. The Society of American 
Singers had contemplated extending the season until 
later with another Gilbert and Sullivan opera, but this 
plan is abandoned. Chauncey Olcott will go to the Park 
after that date with “Macushla” for a month’s run. 

* * * 

The revival of “Florodora” is meeting with sensational 
success at the Century. The box office receipts show 
around thirty thousand dollars a week. 

* * * 


Opera stars-have nothing on Al Jolson. He was paid 
$2,000 for his Sunday night appearance at the Cenutry 
and the Winter Garden, a week ago. 

* * * 


Dorothy Jardon, it is reported, is asking $3,000 per week 

as salary to return to vaudeville, 
* * * 

“Scandals of 1920” will have its premiere at the Na- 
tional Theater in Washington on Sunday evening, May 
16. “Scandals of 1919” had its debut there with such 
brilliant success that Georg@ White insists that it is the 
only place. Later this production will be seen on Broad- 
way. 

* * * 

“The Passion Flower,” the Spanish drama by Jacinto 
Benavente, now at the Belmont Theater with Nance 
O’Neil acting the leading role, will be seen and heard in 
three forms next year. Besides the drama, in which Miss 
O’Neil will continue, it will be filmed in Los Angeles this 
summer and will serve as the book for a dramatic opera. 

xk 
“Tip-Tor” A New Frep Stone Musicau Farce. 

Musicians who are employed by recording laboratories 
for making records have demanded $5.00 per hour with a 
guarantee of six hours per day. This will mean a salary 
of $180 a week. The outlook seems favorable for the 
musicians, as there seems nothing else to do but to pay 
the price demanded? Will this mean that the price of the 
records will go up also? 

Capirot. 

The opera “Lohengrin” was the chief attraction at the 
Capitol last week. This is the first presentation in New 
York since 1917 of the opera. The cast included two very 
well known names in the operatic world, Karl Jorn and 
William Beck. Nathaniel Finston directed the opera with 
skill and keen appreciation of traditions. The first act 
was given in its entirety and sung in English. William 
Beck, as, Telramund, did some excellent singing and domi- 
nated the scene with his interpretation of the réle. Kar! 
Jorn’s singing of Lohengrin is not new to the New York 
public. Several years ago he was one of the first tenors 
at the Metropolitan and this was among his best roles. 
Upon this occasion he repeated his former successes, Wil- 
fred Glenn sang the réle of the King in such a manner 
that it would lead one to believe that he had been ac- 
customed to singing in opera for years; such is not the 
case. He is very young and these appearances at the 
Capitol are his first. As the King he sang with distinc- 
tion and his voice was resonant and of splendid quality 
and above all, he has excellent diction, a quality all too 
rare these days. Irene Williams sang Elsa and James 
Goddard the rédle of the Herald. The overture was 
“Zampa” (Herold) with Joseph Klein, assistant conductor, 
directing. This was well rendered and showed that Mr. 
Finston has able assistance in this young man. 

“Tannhauser” is the opera this week, with Karl Jorn, 
William Beck and Irene Williams in the cast. 

CRITERION. 


The Criterion Theater was opened Saturday night, April 
24, as a picture house. Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the 
Rivoli-Rialto Theaters, is also the managing director of 
this new venture. The program opened with an over- 
ture, selections from the score of “Why Change Your 
Wife.” This theater is small and for the time being the 
orchestra will have to occupy one of the boxes. Then 
followed what was termed “Beautiful Things.” This is 














literally true. A collection of scenes that were like paint- 
ings. A Paramount-Post production, “A Tale of a Tet- 
rier,” was a delightful comedy, very human and brought 
many laughs. The next number was called a musical 
trifle. Four very pretty girls, with Helen Shipman as 
soloist, sang a very catchy song, written for the feature, 
also called “Why Change Your Wife.” The film has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and the theater is packed 
at every performance. The entire program is about two 
hours long, and there are six showing .per day. 

It is a good story and preaches a sermon against di- 
vorce. It is well acted and filmed. Thomas Meighan 
plays the husband and gives a very splendid account of 
himself. Gloria Swanson, in some scenes was a bit over- 
anxious in her acting; possibly it was not her fault but 
the director. This picture will very likely run for several 
months on Broadway. 

RIALTO, 

This week has a special musical program. The over- 
ture is from Puccini’s “La Boheme” with Hugo Riesen- 
feld conducting. Betty Anderson, soprano, sings “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” and Edoardo 
Albano, baritone, is offering the prologue from “Pag- 
liacci.” The organ solo played by John Priest is “Marche 
Russe” (Schminke). The feature picture is “The False 
Road” with Enid Bennett in the leading réle. 

“Ruy Blas” was the overture for last week, with Hugo 
Riesenfeld conducting. This number received much ap- 
plause and was skillfully handled. Lion Vanderheim, con- 
ducted the andante of “Symphonie Espagnol” (Lalo) with 
sympathetic understanding for Sascha Fidelman, concert- 
master and soloist for the week. This artist is always 
warmly received at this house. 

R1vott. 

Willy B, Stahl, concertmaster of the Rivoli orchestra, is 
playing one of his own. compositions as a feature musical 
number this week. The overture is “Sakuntala” (Karl 
Goldmark) with Frederick Stahlberg conducting. Martin 
Brefel, tenor, sings an aria from “Le Prophete” (Meyer- 
beer). The organ solo is staccato in G major (Dubois). 
Wallace Reid is the film attraction in “Dancin’ Fool.” 

The musical program for the past week was of the usual 
high artistic standard of this house. The overture was 
“March Slav” (Tschaikowsky) conducted by Frederick 
Stahlberg. This number always holds the interest of the 
audiences. Glady Rice, soprano, sang in splendid fashion 
Del Riego’s “Oh! Dry Those Tears.” 





For “Current Musical Attractions” and “With the 
Publishers,” see page 37. 
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(Continued from page 61.) 
tions for America (who of the great soloists in Europe 
is without such aspirations?), the best Dutch pianist, Dirk 
Schaefer, and the singers, Birgit Engell, Thomas Denys 
and Josef Schwarz. The latter, especially, succeeds in 
sending the German part of the international public, which 
these days fills our concert halls, into ecstasies. Other 
soloists heard in their own concerts include the violinist 
Schmuller, who in three evenings, with the aid of his 
countryman, Leonid Kreutzer, played all of Beethoven's 
sonatas for violin and piano; Mme, Croiza, who gave an 
evening dedicated to French vocal art under the auspices 
of the society Holland-France; Maria Wendel, a young 
singer, whose beautiful voice and fine feeling aroused an- 
ticipations for the future, and some debutantes of less sig- 
nificance, who apparently only make their appearance on 
evenings .on which performers of greater renown have 
engagements elsewhere. 

CHAMBER Music Loven. 

Chamber music, as is well known, is especially culti- 
vated and commands great interest here. It is therefore 
easy to understand that all foreign string quartets hasten 
to Holland to give the Dutch the benefit of their art. 
Apart from the evenings on which quartets or trios arrange 
their concerts themselves, the “Vereeniging voor Kamer- 
muziek” (society for chamber music) organizes about five 
or six evenings, on which the most famous foreign en- 
sembles perform. This winter we had the Bohemian Quar- 
tet, the Hungarian Quartet, the Trio Schnabel-Flesch- 
Becker, the Wendling Quartet from Stuttgart and the 
Poulet Quartet, from Paris. 

PouteT Quartet A SUCCESS. 

The latter was new for Holland, but it made a brilliant 

debut. It gave compositions by Franck, Cellier and De- 
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bussy. The interpretation of these works was of such a 
high standard that the Poulet Quartet was immediately 
ranged among the best quartet ensembles visiting Holland. 
French art has always been very highly valued here, and 
the endeavor to strengthen the ties between France and 
Holland by means of the musical art finds general 
approval. 
INDIFFERENCE TO OPERA, 

Opera, on the other hand, does not flourish in Holland. 
The Dutch public shows considerably more interest for 
instrumental than for the musico-dramatic art. The ro- 
mantic atmosphere of the opera does not attract the 
Dutch temperament. And yet, before the outbreak of 
war, we could enjoy the: performances of a French, an 
Italian, and a Dutch opera. German impresarios, too, 
used to give us model performances of German operas, 
in which first class German artists assisted. The war 
stopped this. 

These days the opera element in our musical life is only 
represented by a Dutch opera, which—under the name of 
“National Opera”—enjoys a period of prosperity. How- 
ever, our opera is not yet popular in all circles. The ma- 
jority of our public does not care to hear opera sung. in 
our own language. The translation of texts is consid- 
ered by our public a sort of violation of the laws of 
music. At any rate, it seems that the greater part of our 
countrymen object to hearing Dutch sung from the stage. 
Our audience preferred an Italian opera in its original 
text, notwithstanding the fact that not a word from the 
singer’s lips was understood. It preferred the bad French 
of the Belgian artists of the French opera company to a 
good French opera performance in a Dutch translation. 

It seems, however, that in the course of years the senti 
ment of the public has changed in a way which enables 
it to attach more value to the performances of the “Na- 
tional Opera.” This is also noticeable in those circles 
which used to be strongly opposed to Dutch performances 
of foreign operas. The “National Opera” has brought us 
—apart from the well known stock repertory—-some new 
works, of which d’Albert’s “Dead Eyes” especially gave 
brilliant proof that an undertaking aiming to sing opera in 
Dutch has every right of existence. 

Ancient Dutcu Music, 

Worthy of special mention is a performance of old 
Dutch compositions, played on instruments of the Middle 
Ages. To add interest to these performances, reproduc 
tions of musical masterpieces of that period were shown 
to the audience with the aid of lantern slides. The or- 
ganizer of these performances is Prof. Dr. Wirth, who 
is staying in Holland just now. He did the same thing in 
Brussels during the German occupation. In Brussels as 
well as here his musical experiments had a somewhat 
political flavor, and this prejudiced a part of the public 
against them. They were nevertheless very interesting to 
connoisseurs. 

Tue UKRANIAN Cuor, 

The Ukrainian Choir, which we had the pleasure of 
hearing in Holland, aroused vivid interest. The strong 
national art of the Ukranians was much admired here. 
The members of this choir, who represented their nation 
in such an artistic way, were greeted with warm sympa 
thy. America will soon have the pleasure of hearing them. 

Louis CourTurteEr. 


Reimherr Sings Two Vanderpool Songs 
At his song recital at Carnegie Music Hall on April 22, 
George Reimherr sang two of Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
songs. “The Want of You” was programmed, and he 
sang “Values” as his first encore. Both went exception- 
ally well and were rewarded with the audience’s genuine 
applause, 
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(Continued from page 55) 
being given in Wheeler Hall by Tina Lerner, the famous 
Russian pianist. The second of these was presented April 
14, to a thoroughly absorbed and admiring audience. It 
was an all-Chopin program, including the andante spianato 
and polonaise, an exquisitely played program from be- 
ginning to end. 
Purits or Avice Davies ENpriss 1n RECITAL. 

An interesting violin recital by pupils of Alice Davies 
Endriss, well known violinist, took place at her home 
Saturday evening, April 3, when a large group of friends 
and pupils assembled to hear a diversified and lengthy 
program given by pupils ranging in age from eight to 
sixteen years. Among those who played numbers, several 
of which showed striking talent, were the following: 
Russell Morris, Ruby Nash, Amy Bourdieu, Harvey Blod- 
gett, Virginia Queisser, Robert Swanson, Winston Young, 
Grace Waldman, Alfred Hopkins, Lucille Cody, Raymond 
Ambrose, Raymond Throckmorton, Albert White and 
Cyril Gilfeather. The accompanists were Mrs. Endriss 
and Edgar Thorpe, both of whom gave solo numbers to 
the delight of those present. After the conclusion of 
the program ice cream and cakes were served to the 
guests. Mrs. Endriss has won for herself an enviable 
place in the music circles of the bay cities by reason of 
her thorough musicianship and high ideals. 

Universiry Gives PAGEANT oF PARTHENEIA, 

Three hundred women students of the University of Cali- 
fornia performed “The Poet's Answer” by Priscilla Cavag- 
naro, of Oakland, under the oaks in Faculty Glade, Berke- 
ley, April 8, before several thousand spectators, to com- 
memorate the eighth annual Partheneia. The incidental 
music was written by Mary Millard, and interpreted by 
Paul Steindorff and his orchestra. “The Poet’s Answer” 
was a colorful and artistic masque of the Italian Renais- 
sance period, written, staged, directed and costumed by 
women students, with the assistance of Jessica Davis 
Nahl as coach. Appearing in the leading roles were the 
following: Madora Irwin, Kathrya Prather, Maude Ellis, 
Helen Lampert, Ruth Prager,’ Dixie Ritchey, Harriet 
Owens, Marie Myers, Ruth Leach, Margaret Sherman, 
Mary Rixford, Jean Wilson, Edith aland, Monica 
Stoy, Marion McCreary. Many beautiful dance numbers 
were also introduced. The masque was repeated at 
Berkeley and later given in St. Francis Woods at San 
Francisco 

Greek THeater MIvitary BANp CONCERTS, 

Director Samuel J, Hume has announced for the music 
and dramatic committee of the University of California 
that he has secured the services of the Third United 
States Coast Artillery Band, under the leadership of 
Armand Putz, to give six Saturday evening concerts in 
the Greek Theater, commencing May 15. The organiza- 
tion numbers fifty pieces and includes many fine soloists. 
When these concerts were inaugurated several years 
ago, more than 5,600 persons attended each concert, and 
now that they are to be repeated this year, at a general 
admission fee of fifty cents, even greater crowds may 
be expected ; 

Artist Series or Concerts Prospects 

Announcements already are out for next season's con- 
cert series, under the management of Miss Z. W. Potter, 
and auspices of the music section of the Oakland 
Teachers’ Association. Among the prospective artists 
for the sixth season, with whom negotiations are now in 
progress, are the following: Pianists—Levitzki, Lhevinne, 
Moiseiwitsch; violinists—Samuel Gardner, Toscha Seidel, 
Jacques Thibaud; vocalists—Anna Case, Ema Destinn, 
Mary Jordan, Margaret Matzenauer, De Gogorza, Theo 





Karle; special combination—Jean Gerardy, ceilist, and 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist. ensembles—Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble, with Povla Frijsh, soprano, and Adolph Bolm 
Ballet, Litthke Symphony and George Barrere. 

GuiLp or OrGANists AT First Metuopist CuurcH 


The Northern California chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists—dean of the chapter, Virginie de 
Fremery—held a public guild service Sunday afternoon, 
April 11, at the First Methodist Church, for which Bes- 
sie Beatty Roland, organist and choir director, had ar- 
ranged an interesting program. Among the participants 
were Claire McClure, organist; the choir of the First 
Methodist Church; Lowell Moore Redfield, bass; Mrs. 
Howard ©. Bacon, and Estelle Drummond Swift, or- 
ganist. The examinations this year will take place on 
June 3 and 4, Warren Hedden, chairman of the exam- 
aeons committee, is now receiving the names of candi- 
dates, 

Notes, 

On Good Fiiday evening the Temple choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church gave Stainer’s “The Crucifixion.” 

Charles Keeler, poet, creator of the Live Oak Theater, 
Berkeley, spoke April 3 at the Speech Arts Association, 
Berkeley. Appearing with him was Jessica Davis Nahl, 
reader, of the University of California. 

A position on the staff of Leo Feist, song publisher, is 
in store for Ethel Bridges, of San Francisco, writer of 
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many popular songs. The young composer has recently 
returned West after a two years’ sojourn in the East. 

A series of interesting piano recitals is being given by 
Maude Edith Pope and her pupils in her home studio, 
El Dorado avenue, : 

Lillian Ammalee, San Francisco pianist, gave a recital 
at Mills College recently. 

A number of piano pupils of Alexander Ludwig gave a 
recital at Hotel Oakland a short time ago. 

The junior piano pupils of Eva Garcia gave a recital at 
Ebell Hall. 

A colored community chorus has recently been organ- 
ized in Oakland under the direction of Ward Williams, 
community worker. 

People of the bay cities, as well as students of Mills 
College, enjoyed a program by the famous Glee Club of 
Occidental College on March 31. The concert took place 
at Lisser Hall, and the proceeds were devoted to the Mills 
endowment fund. 

Leonore Gordon Foy, well known dramatic soprano, 
who has recently been much féted in Berkeley, was heard 
in recital, April 7, at the Hotel Claremont, under the 
management of Miss Z. W. Potter. Mme. Foy was ac- 
companied by Frederick Maurer, Jr., pianist. 

On April 7, Sydney Hoben gave his first lecturer-recital 
(“Il Tabarro”) of the third series at the home of Mrs. 
Tyler Henshaw. In his lectures Mr. Hoben tells the story 
of the chosen opera, illustrating some of the themes on 
the piano. Mme. Albright, soloratura soprano, sang 
two numbers. “The Children of the King” and Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night” are among the readings to follow. 

The great chorus at the Blossom Festival held recently 
at Saratoga, was led by Alexander Stewart, of Oakland. 

A regimental band is to be recruited with Bat- 
tery B and Battery E in Oakland, according to orders 
received at local headquarters of the 143rd Field Artil- 
lery, National Guard regiment. The units will be under 
the command of General Ralph Faneuf. Headquarters 
have been established at Harrison and Thirteenth streets. 

Patricia Cavanaugh, gifted child pianist of Alameda, 
was one of the stars appearing Wednesday evening in 
the benefit concert for the Day Nursery at Ye Liberty 
Theater. Although but eight years old, this talented 
little musician has appeared in concert with Edwin Le- 
mare, San Francisco municipal organist, and had the dis- 
tinction of giving a half hour of music in the Greek 
Theater before an audience of 3,000 persons. 

As in former years, the Oakland Municipal Band, under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, is attracting crowds to 
the Sunday afternoon concerts in Lakeside Park, on the 
shore of Lake Merritt. 

At the American Theater this week, Signor Giovanni 
De Papageorgopulo, cellist, is with John Wharry Lewis’ 
Orchestra, playing each evening a special solo. 

On Tuesday evening, April 13, the Orpheus Club gave 
a very successful concert at the Municipal Opera House 
for their subscribers. As a feature of this program, J. 
H. Brewer's cantata, “The Birth of Love,” was given by 
the sixty male voices, under the direction of Edwin Dun- 
bar Crandall. The soloists were Harry Robertson, tenor, 
and Mrs. Mildred Wright, violinist. 

A benefit concert for the Day Nursery was given April 
14 at Ye Liberty Theater by society women, featuring 
Maud Fay, the opera singer, accompanied at the piano 
by Robert Clarence Newell, San Francisco clubman and 
musician; Lucille Cavanaugh, in private life Mrs. Walter 
Leimert, erstwhile Orpheum star, and the local Society 
Tableaux. 

The Sunday afternoon Half Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, April 11, was given by the Mar- 
lett Trio of instrumentalists consisting of Louis E. Bige- 
low, cellist; Dorothy H. Sawyer, violinist, and Ruth M, 
Jones, pianist. 

The Berkeley Orchestra, recently organized by Anton 
H. Embs gave its first concert, April 8, at the High 
School Auditorium. Already the forty-five players have 
made a good showing. The purpose of the orchestra is to 
give the advanced instrumentalists of Berkeley the oppor- 
tunity to play better orchestral forms and to promote 
interest in such music throughout the community. 
Young composers whose work is worthy and young artists 
will be given the opportunity of a — hearing. 

ae Sy 


Stillman Pupil in Recital 

Rita Marx gave a noon recital before the students of 
Pratt Institute on Wednesday, April 7. This was the 
third piano recital that Miss Marx has given at Pratt 
and the auditorium was filled with those who had heard 
and enjoyed her previous recitals. ~ 

The program was as follows: Etude, op. 10, No. 5; 
etude, op. 25, No. 12; nocturne, op. 27, No. 2; scherzo, B flat 
minor (Chopin); “Golliwog’s Cake Walk” (Debussy) ; 
“Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum” (Debussy); “Magic Fire 
Music” (Wagner); “Rigoletto” (Verdi-Liszt). 

It is needless to say that Miss Marx maintained her 
previous excellent reputation and the students were de- 
lighted with the brilliancy of her technic and with her 
taste and skill in interpretation. She gives promise of a 
very successful career as a pianist. She is the pupil of 
Louis Stillman, of New York City. 
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Kalamazoo Festival Plans 


Kalamazoo, Mich., April 22, 1920.—The Kala- 
mazoo Choral Union’s annual music festival 
will take place on May 17 and 18, and will be 
one of the most enjoyable ever presented in the 
history of the organization. A chorus of three hun- 
dred voices will sing Verdi’s “Aida,” under the di- 
rection of Harper C. Maybee. Mr. Maybee is the 
head of the music department of the Western State 
Normal College, and has worked tirelessly to bring 
to Kalamazoo the highest musical talent. Music 
lovers of this city, and in fact of all southwestern 
Michigan, have as a result had opportunities to hear 
the world’s greatest artists. The members of the 
Choral Union, comprising the festival chorus, in- 
clude students in the music departments of local 
educational institutions, music lovers from Kala- 
mazoo and nearby towns, and local artists. 

Myrna Sharlow will sing the role of Aida, and 
Carolina Lazzari the part of Amneris, with Lam- 
bert Murphy and Clarence Whitehill in the other 
leading roles, all of whom have delighted audiences 
here before. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
with Frederick Stock, will also return for the fes- 
tival concerts. 

A children’s chorus, popular at former festivals, 
will give this year “The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” 
sung by 300 children from the Normal Training 
School and the city schools. Leoti Combs, of the 
Western Normal faculty, will direct this chorus. 


-M. J. R. 











ELEVEN TOWNS REPRESENTED IN 
SARATOGA (CAL.) FESTIVAL SING 


Saratoga, Cal., April 22, 1920-—-A remarkable example 
of the possibilities of a music festival as a community get- 
together medium is that of the Blossom Festival, which 
occurred on March 27 and 28. The community chorus of 
units from eleven surrounding*towns was under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Stewart, the Community Service organ- 
izer at Oakland. One of the soloists was Florence Drake 
Leroy, the musical organizer for Community Service at 
Vallejo. As an aftermath of this festival, a movement has 
been started for a State community chorus and a number 
of prominent men are interested in this project. 


Annual Roeder Concert in Bronx Church 


April 23 found the Alexander Avenue Baptist Church 
filled with an overflowing audience, for the annual concert, 
given under the direction of Carl M. Roeder, organist and 
also an official of the church. His daughter, Dorothy 
Roeder, pianist (who recently won much success when she 
appeared at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the same pro- 
gram with Vera Barstow, Kronold, Gladys Rice and 
others, receiving an ovation after her playing of works by 
Scarlatti, Chopin and MacDowell), played the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s concerto in C minor at this church 
concert, from memory, so well that tremendous applause 
with two recalls followed. She has poise and clean-cut 
technic. Mr. Roeder supplied able orchestral accompani- 
ment on the organ, as he did also for the playing of Ruth 
Nelson in Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy. Miss Nelson has 
strong wrists, well developed fingers and plays with au- 
thority, expressed in bravour and firm rhythm. Both Dor- 
othy Roeder and Miss Nelson are Mr. Roeder’s pupils. 
They, as well as a dozen others, will be heard this month 
in a series of recitals, one of which will be given at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Grace Northrup, the excellent soprano, sang numbers 
by modern composers with spontaneous style and lovely 
tones, as if she loved to sing. William Simmons was heard 
in numbers by Huhn and others; he has an informal way 
about him, clean enunciation, and a voice with ringing 
high G’s, all of which were much enjoyed. William Kroll 
played violin solos which were duly applauded, and Hans 
Kronold gave cello solos by Thomé, MacDowell and Pop- 
per with noble tone and great variety of expression. Espe- 
cially big applause followed “To a Wild Rose,” which 
everybody knew. Mr. Roeder played all the accompani- 
ments with musicianly skill and sympathy, and the well 
managed affair reflected great credit on him and his co- 
workers, 


Songs of Closson Popular 


Henry Whitney Closson, whose trio has been frequently 
performed in New York and elsewhere, has composed 
three songs of decided merit. “Trust Thou Try Love” 
poem by John Ruskin, has a decided quaint flavor, being 
in old classic style. The chord accompaniment and, in- 
deed, the entire song, might have been of the period of 
Mozart or Handel. It is three pages long and well suited 
to the voice. 

“Meeting at Night” and “Song of the Norman Con- 
quest” are two other songs recently composed by this 
very talented composer, who is a Yale man. 
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_Crediting pupils for good work on a percentage basis is 
the strong feature of the 


MUSIC STUDENT’S LESSON RECORD 
The “Report Card” in the book—of which there are 43— 
has eight divisions, the combined percentage of which, equal 
100. A pupil entitled to markings equalling 100 would have 
a perfect lesson, 
The book will be sure to promote ambition among pupils 
towards doing good work, 
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